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Part 1. 


ARTICLE I. 

EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

liEPORT of the Si B-CoMMiTTKE, appointed fov the Purpose 
of making a Revuiun of the several Equipments in (he 
Artillery Ser\'irc^ ajid under each Head reporting such 
Alternliuns as the\j map deem ndvisahley as directed bp 
the Select Committee, in their Minute of \hth December 
1819. 

The SuL-Coinmittcf, ill ^oing: tl»rouf?li the investigation 
(h It'giitc'd to fhein by the Select Coinuiittoe, have consi¬ 
dered that tlic subjects ol'it may readily be classed under 
th{ h>llo\'iug Iiea<ls : — 

Ist.* Tiic arrangement and equipment of Field and 
Mountain Artillery. 

2d. Oi Field Gun Aiiiniunitiou and Stores. 

3d. Of Small Arm Ainuiunition. 

4 h. The equipment of a Battering Train of heavy 
ordnance, ineluding the requisite attending carriages, 
with the necessary ammunition and stores. 

In entering on these subjects, the Sub-Committee have 
deemed it proper to annex detailed returns of the £s£a-> 
blishraent of each equipment, adding such memoranda 
of explanation as appeared to be jiecessary. 

Field Artillery. 1. The Sub-Coiuinittee, previous to their 
report on this subject, beg to recommend that the term • 
VoL. V. B 
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Field Battery be adopted in the artillery service, as more 
‘definite than that of Brijtrade, for \vhici», under this con¬ 
viction, they substituted it in the following re)>ort. 

Co^ipottitioi) ol 2. Tlie Suh-Coinmittcc has not deviated, 
Fietd liattery. in tlie ccpupineiit of field batteries, from the 
existing orgauiy.ation hy live guns and one liowitzcr, ex¬ 
cept in the case of the 18-t>ounder field batti^rv, wliich is 
jiroposed to consist of three guns and om*’ H-inch iron 
howitzers,and in the casescif reserve field liatteries, where 
howitzer only may be used ; which batteru"^, wlien so 
constituted, will in Iik<' manner consist of >i\ pu‘cc^, with 
the other tipfiropriale carriages. 

RomuU prr jj, 'j'lic munlK'r of rounds inu* gun retiuir- 

g«n, Huil mini- . . i' • • 

biToicariiHycs. t^d to suslaiii uu iictiou ol >01111* duration, hils 

been a»umed as a fair criterimi to ri'gulate the {immuni- 
tiou ^yaggo^ls to accompany a battery ot eaeli nature, in¬ 
dependent of re'*! r\ 

Tills is sliewn lul’able \o. 1 . which eoniaiu'-; — 

1st. I'he nature of orduaiiee composing caeli battery. 

2d. 'J'be number of ruuud> piT guii and bowit/er. 

3d. 'I'be ainmuniLion Avaggous I'eqiiired to carry the 
quantity; and, 

4th. The number and ajiplication of the carriages at¬ 
tendant up<>n the battery. 

nwtrihuiicn 4. Ill revising tlu* distribution of ainnitmi- 
I’f umruiimiinii. jjj^. ;in,j Avuggous, iiiid adher¬ 

ing strictly to the tiniforinity of jiuckii'g, and to the piiwer 
of substituting one limber, or one waggon, for another, 
the Suh-Conitnittee, having eonsidered the present jiropor- 
tion ol case shot us too great, some dimiiintioii of it has 
taken place. This lias permitted u small increase of the 
total number of rounds carried into the field. The case 
shot retained is proposed to be of one kind only, viz, for 
guns of 41 balls in tiers, and for howitzers of not less 
than 4 oz. balls. 


It being considered that the spherical case is less ef¬ 
ficient in the lower natures,and altogether useless with the 
3-poundcr, the average proportion of spherical case to the 
total number of rounds, is proposed to be nearly as fol¬ 
lows. 
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12-Poimder'‘, One third of total. 

8-iii('h liowitzers, 24 and 12-pounders, One half. 


9-Ponnderv, One fifth. 

IJeavv G-P<Minclers, One seventh. 

Light ()-ditto, (hie eight. 

'J'ahio No. 2 i'- explanatory of this. , 
rriiirinii'siin f«rji)ing tlic several general scales of 

whiih Uk* Khi (*(iuiprnent for field batteries, (vide Tables No. 

arc Jior.s- . t i . . 

Pfj. 4 to I/,) tlie ouh-(.ominittee have been go¬ 

verned by one general principle in horsing, viz. that for 
foreign service. 

Lv ervJS-poiinder and H-incli howitzer refpiir<‘s 10 horses. 
I'^'erv 12, 0, and heav y G-ponnder, 24-jxmnder howitzer, 
afid hea\y .'ll hiovit/er, H hoix’'^. 

Pverv light (i-ponihh'r, iieii\ y 3-pt)nndcr gun, light ^tV 
and 12-pounder howitzer, 0 hor*<es. 

And all oiln-r enrriages belonging to a field batterv, 
C IhU’se'^. 


As th(‘<e nninliers exceed llioso of the establishment 
fixed in 1 S 07 , though proved from suhseipientexperieiiee 
to he r(‘fjuire(l, the Snh-Ci»minitt<'<‘ think it necessary to 
state tin* groumU on wiiicli (hey liave been adopte<J; ob- 
si‘r>'i!ig at the same time, tliat the (Mjnipinents for home 
svrvlvv. .ire K(‘pt as low as possibh', on the supposition 
of fixed stationary districts as lieretoforc, but with the 
acki ' ,»wledgi d proviso, tiiat in llie event of actual warfare, 
they TiMist be iner{*us(‘d to the forciy^n scale. 

KcaM)tis ff.r jj is tliat ill entering on a eainnuign 
principles. SIX hoi'scs are absolutely necessary for draw¬ 
ing each carriage; nor that, if travelling great roads, 
w ith good stabling and forage, such a number iniglit be 
necessary at all. Put when the whole of the animals are 
(exposed to the wcutlier day and night; traversing a coun¬ 
try in all directions, whatever may he its nature, and with 
perhaps but a precarious supply of forage, in quantity as 
well us quality; and having also occasionally, after a hard 
day’s inarch, to seek the same for^miles :—in such cases, 
the powers of the animal, with every care, will be brought 
down in a short time to a much lower scale than under 
other circumstances might be reckoned upon. 

V01..V. b 2 
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If a difference of horses be proposed between the car¬ 
riages which go into the tirst line in the field, and those 
for its iinmediate supply or general utility; that is, be¬ 
tween the gun and one waggon to each, and the roiiiaining 
ammunition and other carriages; it is considered that a 
nominal and not a real saving would be made, from the 
over-work thrown on the latter carriages, causing very 
shortly greater expenditure of the horses than might 
otherwise be ex|n?eted. For, 

In allotting horses to a battery, the best are of course 
placed lo the guns and ammunition waggons in first line, 
the next best to the s|)aro ammunition, and the remainder 
to the forge spare carriages. The carriages in the first 
line must be at all times kept coin|)letc, and what can 
be suppHeil troni tl»e spare, must he from some of the rear 
carriages. The eonse<iuence is, tliat the rear carriages, 
and more especially those wliich do not convey amiau- 
nitioiiT become weakened from the. draft in the course of 
the campaign, and unable to perform the duties rcfpiired 
of them. 

If it be urged that the rear carriages are not always 
close up with the operating part of the army, and by Ira 
veiling great roa<ls are not liable to so much fatigue, and 
therefore do not require s"> full an (fpiipineul : tlie an¬ 
swer is, that the uminunUion carriages must always bo at 
hand in rlje day of action, though in the rear; must coiisi- 
qnently in great measure travel over the same ground, and 
mu.st be capable of full exertion in conveying the ammu¬ 
nition Mdicn called for. They are otherwise of no use. 
The opportunity is lost. The gun is witliout anuniinitioii, 
and may even be in danger alter expending its stores, be¬ 
fore a supply can be got up. That the other carriages 
arc always at such times liable to an over-weight from a 
part of the forage on hand, from which the carriages in 
first line must bo disencumbered; which forage would 
otherwise be lost, and the want of it reduce the condition 
of the horses. But the march of an army is not always 
made by great roads, but frequently by such as marked out 
on the occasion by the Quarter-Master General's depart* 
meat across the country. Here the weaker carriages^ by 
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being in the rear, suffer most: what at first was perhaps 
but a bad road, becomes a slough ; and where the first car¬ 
riages, well horsed, get through without much difficulty, 
becomes perhaps unpassable for those in the rear without 
the aid of each other’s leader^, thereby causing delay, over¬ 
work of the horses, and coustfjuent expenditure of them. 

Nor is the difference of equipment, in tliis latter view 
of the. case, to any extent, being only 13 horses for a 
9-pounder battery, viz. 

Forge, store waggons, and spare carriages, . . 6 horses. 

Three amiunaition waggons, 2 each.0 „ 

Spare lioi>e,.1 „ 


13 horses. 

Tlie saving of wliieb small number in first equipment 
'would, it is cousidiTt d, be likely to entail a much grtater 
and constant demand for remounts, and be the cause ulli * 
luateiv of more detriment than advaivtugeto the service. 

These observations have not been made exclusively from 
experienee gained in the late I'euinsuhir campaigns, but 
also from those on the continent, at the commeiiceineiit of 
the late war; tlie hatieries then formed by the late Lieute¬ 
nant tiencral Sir William Congreve, with the present mode 
of carriage introiluccd by him, and also those constituted 
at Bremen in 1/95, being all arranged with six horse draft 
for rapid movement, in consequence of the experienced 
inadequacy of a smaller, mimber in the improved oj>era- 
tious of field artillery. And although the artillery of the 
late army of occuqatiou in France was on a reduced esta¬ 
blishment, from motives of economy, yet the Sul>-Com- 
mitU'C, from past experience, are persuaded that an in¬ 
crease of equi])mcnt must have taken place, in the event of 
actual warfare. 

The Sub-Committee have more dwelt upon this prin¬ 
ciple of liorsing the carriages of field artillery, from 
its having met with the sanction of the late Master Ge¬ 
neral and Board, in consequence«of the strong support it 
received from the Director General of the Field Train, in 
his official transmission of a report called for by him in the 
commencement of the year 1813. 
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The Sub-Coniuiittee arc further desirous of jjrcveuting’ 
the recurrence of a necessity for any officer, who may in 
future be placed in conuiiand of artillery in continental 
campaigns, deviating materially from e<juipments esta¬ 
blished by authority, which some oflicers have found them¬ 
selves constrained to do, under great and to them very 
serious responsil>ility; or for their being redu#*ed to the 
mortifying necessity of requiring aid from the infantry, 
ever reluctantly given, and not always attainable, for those 
powers of movement which every arm ought at all times 
to possess within itself. 

Such arc the reasons which have governed tin* Sub¬ 
committee in forming the estahlishments of the several 
batteries in point of horses for dritf‘(,and hav(‘ determined 
the appropriation of non-commissioiu'd officers, drivers, 
and artificers of tlie Train l)i\ ision, .^o us to keep the 
number oi riding horses as low as [)os<il)ie, and to eonfjjie 
them to Mich perrions only, as were absolutely neecssarv. 
The application of pack hordes liir baggage lias In'cu 
made, in substitution for the two camp ei|uipage waggons 
included in forinor eijuipments, and is taken from the 
practice in the Peninsula: the number of horses or mules 
being the same, it is considered more analogous to the 
moveincuts of fiehl batteries in all countrii s, tlie only 
addithin being two drivers. 


N. 7* The Non-Commissioned Officers, Driv- 

Artificers liave been, a» is already 
statedln^c^s low in point of numbers as the duties whicli 
each clai^ias to perform would permit. With respect to 
artificers, the shoeing smiths have been taken at one to 


about 


beiW^ 
of Ric 
eacb^ 


forty horses ; the other artificers generally at two 
h per battery, from the obvious inconvenience to 
ipment on service, in the event of the only one 
&i^» Had the principle established by the Duke 
when Master General of the Ordnance, that 
M^p9y of artillery should have certain artificers 
of gunners, been more acted upon, the 
njl ^njpd artificer with any field battery might 

and the necessity for two in the train 
l^e avoided: as would also be the appropriation 
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of civil artificers acconipanyiiicr any reserves; the incon¬ 
veniences and jjreat ex[»eiisc attending this class of men 
on a coiniuiind entirely military having at all times been 
severely telt. 

Artiiir number of Oflicers, Non-Commissioned 

ComjiH^'per officers, and Gunners of <ij*tillery in the scale 
Baiierv. olablished in 18()7, being much too low for 
any held l»attery consisting of six pieces of ordnance, and 
that scale havinir been forined on the sup|)osition that one 
company <»f artillery', and one division of drivers sufficed for 
t^vo batteries, leaving no source from wiiencc sickness or 
casual! ics could he r('f>lacc<l,has from experience been found 
alrt)gi'thcr inadequate. I'lie Sub-Committee have there- 
Ibre assumed the principle, that one couijiany of artil- 
hu-y, consistiiig of 5 officers, 1 company serjeant, and 2 
other serjeant>, 3 corporals, 6 bombadiers, 2 drinnniers, 
and iX) gunners, is not more than adc<juate to the ser¬ 
vice of a 9-poundcr battery, being that in most ge¬ 
neral present use. That as a 12-p«under battery will re¬ 
quire a few innre men to work the guns, and as a light 
C-pounder may be worked with a less proportion, they have 
adheretl to the principle of a conqiany per battery, ge¬ 
nerally, leaving any allotment of a few men fr(»m the 
smaller to tlie larger nature of battery us a matter of in¬ 
terior arrangement, according to the natures of ordnance 
whidian officer commanding artilh ry in the field may 
have luider his onlers. Table No. 3 shews the distribu¬ 
tion of the company to the several duties required with 
any field battery. That of the train division will appear 
by the scales No. 4 to 9, Mdthout other reference. 

Why iiicCoinpa- 8. It is coiisidcn'd, from the nature of 
rL*are’^«p«a‘"i‘y Service to which companies of artillery 
organized. ill the British service are liable, and the 

consequent varieties of manner in which foreign field 
comniaiids are subject to be called together, more espe¬ 
cially on occasions requiring secrecy and dispatch, that 
the company of artillery and the djvision of drivers, which 
when culled together form one constituted body attached 
to a field battery, must in some measure he kept in dis¬ 
tinct interior formation, more especially as they are both 
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Jiable to separation on emergencies of service, as for 
sieges on the one Inind, and on the other for reserves of 
ammunition for pontoon«, he. and that tlierefore the 
equipment of a field battery will lake a few more non- 
coniniissioncd officers and soldiers than it might require, 
if formed into one body constantly acting logether, as in 
the service of most of tiie continental powers of Europe, 
or in the horse artillery in our own, where the duties of 
each class are in great measure reciprocal. 


Staff Serjeant 
want e<1, compa¬ 
ny SerjcHnt ap- 
{liicHble. 


9. AVhile mentioning artillery on foreign 
servict*, the Sub-Committee beg to remark 
the want of a staif serjeant to act as serjeant* 


major to the battery, ami to point out the present compa¬ 
ny serjeant as highly eligible to these duties, from his cha¬ 
racter, and tht* iiddition which he receives to his pay. On 


this idea, a horse has been included for the serjeant- 


major in the scale of equipment. 

Drunimm, istig- !(). Jt may possibl V not appear requisite to 

irestions relative to, , * . , , 

Inive two drummers with a company,—wlion 


joined in field duties nith a train division which has a 
trumpeter. But as one trninpeler has been found inade¬ 
quate to the duties of a field buttery, and the drum as an 


instrument is inapplicable to artillery .service, since it can 


neither be carried about with, nor heard by u tield battery 


in movement, it is suggested that the drummers should 


be taught the use of the bugle, so as to make them of use 
in the fiel^^ and that they should not be sent on service 
under an at which they can bear the fatigues of a 
campaign. 

As artificers of several trades are indispensably neces¬ 
sary in the artillery service, in all situations, the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee cannot but consider that it would be of benefit to 


the sendee if the drummers couhl be taught those trades, 
which might easily be accomplished by degrees in his 


Majesty's arsenal. 

Amsof Artii- H - The Sub-Committee beg to remark,that 
the swort^ with which the arcillerymen are 
armed is in itself a very inefficient weapon for any 
; and as the men are uow ordered to be taught the 
exercise, in which a better weapon is used, they 
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would recommend the adoption of that description of 
sword instead of the present pattern. 

Armfi for They also are decidedly of opinion, that some 
Drivers. defensive weapon is necessary for the artillery 
Drivers, whose situation in action is arduous, and often 
much exposed to attack. This has already been adopted 
by the other nations of Europe, and is highly desirable in 
the. British service, whether considered in. its moral or 
physical eifeet. 


Horse Artillery. 


12. In examining the war establish¬ 
ment of the horse artillery, the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee has considered that the adoption, of late years, of 
heavier ordnance than originally proposed, has induced 
a necessity for increasing the number of men per gun. 


both mounted and dismounted. 

Without cletcrmining the question of the propriety of 
mounting iXmwholeoi the gunners, to which the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee feel much disposed, instead of carrying any on the 
carriages as at present, they have taken the mounted de¬ 
tachments at two non-commissioned officers and eight 
gunners per gun. The experience of the late war, in 
which this arm has been much and efficiently employed, 
has proved that the numbers, especially of drivers, 
borne on the establishment by his Majesty’s warrant, are 
not adequate to the performance of the duties required; 
detachments having been added from the other branches 
of the Artillery service to the scale of equipment for each 
troop. The want also of non-commissioned officers of 
drivers, who have hitherto been constantly borrowed from 
the Train, to the exclusion of drivers of horse artillery, has 
been severely felt on service ; with the view of remedying 
this evil, and of at once providing for the performance of 
duties equally necessary in the horse artillery battery as 
in any other held battei 7 , and of holding out the proper 
encouragement to deserving drivers now shut out from 
the hope of promotion in their corps, a small proportion 
of this class of non-commissioned officers has been inserted 
in the scales No. 14 to 17} proposed for the future equip¬ 
ment. It will he seen, by comparison of these scales with 
those of field batteries, that little other diffisrence wdU 

Voi-. V. o 
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exist between the two than what is consequent on the 
nature of mounted or dismounted, or of foot and horse 
artillery. 

In quitting this subject, the Sub-Committee cannot re¬ 
frain from expressing their opinion, that Ins Majesty's 
service would be benehtted if the drivers for the whole of 
the artillery service were formed on one establishment, 
wer^ in all respects similarly clothed and equipped, and 
were all equally eligible, when deserving, to promotion. 

Perhaps this principle might be carried further, so as 
to bring the establishment of horses as well as drivers 
under one general arrangement, the horses to be after¬ 
wards selected as the several branches of the service may 
require. 

13. With respect to the equipment of smaller ordnance 
for local circumstances, the Sub-Comniittce have put to¬ 
gether scales for the light 3-paunders of 4 feet and coe- 
horn howitzer, on carriages of single draft, with carts 
for ammnnition, and also for the l-pounder amuzettc j 
these pieces being considered especially ada]>ted to the 
West Indies, and other island sendees, where the limited 
movements they may have to make must be regulated by 
the draft of mules, or by the assistance of men. For these 
the Sub-ComniitUM5 have merely given the outlines of a 
scale, leaving the means of movement to be rcgulatcil by 
circumstances. 

For mountain service, the Sub-Connnittee have put to¬ 
gether scales of the two modes in most frequent use of 
the 3-pounders and coehorn howitzer of that construction, 
viz. the one by pack carriage altogether, and the other by 
draft, a shaft carried by a mule attaching to tlie trail of the 
gun carriage. 

Of these two modes, preference is given to the latter, 
as being easier for the mules, more readily brought into, 
and taken out of action, and as conveying more ammu¬ 
nition with the same powers, and being able to move in 
almost any road on which the former is capable of being 
transported. 

Bariea. 14. With regard to harness, the Sub-Committee 
beg t© observe, as an arrangement is going on in the car- 
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riage department for improving harness^ they do not deem 
it necessary to make any observation on the subject at 
present, beyond expressing their belief that the greatest 
advantage will be obtained by the simplification of har¬ 
ness now in progress. 

Mode ofsuppiy- Sub-Committee, in considering the 

ing horse shoes, improvement which has of late years taken 

place, both in the mode of supplying the very necessary 
article of horse shoes for the artillery service, and in the 
quality of the article itself; nevertheless beg strongly to 
recommend, that u’hen horses are sent on foreign from home 
service, the month's consumption of shoes, or one set per 
horse, which the farriers at home arc expected to have 
ready fitted to the horses, may be permitted to be receiv¬ 
ed into store; or in other words, that while such shoes 
last, the farrier may contimic to receive the half-penny 
per day per horse which is allowed by government to 
farriers on home service. This or some similar arrange¬ 
ment would prevent the loss now incurred by farriers, and 
would ensure the horse being well shod at the beginning 
of a campaign, as every soldier would in that case carry 
with him one set of shoes ready fitted to his horse. These 
shoes, according to the existing arrangement, being the 
private property of the farriers, arc returned to, and pro¬ 
bably sold by him to disadvantage, at the very moment 
whv I tiiey are likely to be of most use. 

A rule to continue the farriers’ allowance for one month 
after debarkation would meet the spirit of this suggestion. 

Proportions of Sub-Committce have drawn out 

storc.'tfor2Mnd(i the proportion of aiamunitiou and stores 
tion for Field Bat- their opinion should accompany 

field guns and howitzers of each nature; 
and have added a proportion of stores which 
they consider as equal to a two months consumption for a 
field battery under ordinary circuiustanoes, and as propos¬ 
ed to be carried in the store waggon attached to each bat¬ 
tery. And also anotlier proportion supposed adequate to 
six mpnths further supply, and to remain in dep6t. 

These proportions are classed in the order in wfiich it 
appears to the Sub-Committee that reUirns of field ord- 

Voi.,V. c2 
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nance should in future be made out. This order, as will 
i^pear in a subsequent part of this report, is also adhered 
to in the detail of ordnance and stores for a battering 
train. 

Field Artillery ^ 7 - With a view of further shewing the 
MQipiueDt for « scale of held artillery enuipiiient considered 
No.21, and A. B. necessary by the Sub-Cominittee, they have 

assumed a distribution of artillery sufficient 
to place on an establislinient a corps similar 
to that of the late army of occupation in France, (No. 21,) 
aud have followed the subject through its various details, 
so as to shew at one view all that, in their opinion, can be 
required in men, horses, ammunition, and stores. As this 
necessarily includes the consideration of small arm ammu¬ 
nition,the observations on that head will be found in asiib- 
sequent part of the report. 

Articles of Stores IB. With respect to such articlesofjtm- 
*ew*ad^‘”bi stofcs as the Sub-Comuliitec 

SiMontinueor*' Consider that it would be advisable either to 
modify. discontinue or to nuulify, they reserve their 

observations till the conclusion of their report, when 
the subject of such articles of battering train equipment 
as may appear to require revision shall come under consi¬ 
deration. 

Duties of Anil- Sub-Comiiiittee, considering it 

lery Officers at- (q Very cssciitial that a fixed principle 
whe^^tb "field should be established with regard to the 
batteries. duties of officers of Royal Artillery drivers 
when serving with field batteries, beg to submit the fol¬ 
lowing regulations on the subject. 

The officer attached to the drivers of a field battery to 
have charge of the accounts of the same, taking care the 
detachment is properly supplied with appointments and 
necessaries, and kept as complete as possible. 

In exercising this duty, he is of course subject to the 
inspection and control of the officer commanding the bat- 
^ry, who will at least once a month examine the account 
ibook.s, state of debts and credits, &c. in order to ascer¬ 
tain that the service is carried on in a proper manner, 
,to his satisfaction. 
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A battery with its men and horses to be always formed 
in three divisions, each under the command of an officer; 
but the officer of drivers should not have charge of a di¬ 
vision, except when the company is incomplete in subal¬ 
terns. 

Tli^driver officer is to sit on courtsnnartials in his turn, 

and also to take his share of such other general service 

of the battery as the officer commanding the battery may 

consider necessarv. 

* 

He commands of course on all parades, when senior 
officer, as he will also the battery, when the officers seni¬ 
or to him are absent on leave or otherwise. 

(Signed,) WILLIAM MILLAR, 

Colonel, Royal Artillery, 
„ WILLIAM ROBE, 

Colonel, Royal Artillery. 
„ AUG. FRAZER, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Royal M. Artillery. 
„ A. DICKSON, 

Captain, R. //. Artillery, and Lieul. Colonel* 

Woolwich, 

10^/* April, 1820. 



TABLE, No. 1. 

f^umber and Species of Carnages of which a lime Artillery or Field Battery is composed. 
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TABLE, No. 2. 

Ammunition which can be carried in the Boxes of Field 
Guns and Howitzers ; with the Number of Waggons re» 
quired to convey the Proportion of Ammunition judged 
necessary to accompany every Battery, 


Field Batteries. 
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Field BAiTERiEi continued. 
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Field Batteries, amtinued. 
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of late disused. 


Batteries for Colonial Service. 
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Batteries for Mountain Service. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Strength and Disposal of a Company of Artillery for 

Field Service, 
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TABI.E No. 6. 

Ksfablhhmfnt of a \)-PoHnder Fiehl Bafiery. 
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Equipment of the Royal Artillery 

TABLE No. 10. 


Light Z^Pounder feet) Field Battery, travelling single 
Draftf for Colonial Service. 


Each Light .1 Pr. with two carts carries 150 Rounds per Gun. 
4f Coehorn Howitzer with Do. .. 80 Rounds. • 
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Equipment of the Royal Artillery, 


TABLE No. II. 


One Rounder (Amuzette) Ratteryy Gun 5 feet long, single 

Draft, for Colonial Service, 


Furh long I Founder with one carl carries .. .. 165 Rounds. 

Cochorn n'*wtt/.cT with two carts, .. . .. .. 80 Rounds. 
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Note. If the service is likely to be of duration) the officer in that case to be 
supplied with a horse, &c. die. as is regulated for those with other services. 
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TABLE No. 12. 

Light Z-Fonnder Battery, Gun 3 feet long, 2| Cwt. On 
Mules* back for Mountain Service. 


Two Mules per Gun, carrying (>0 Rounds. 120 Rounds per Gun. 
Three do. per Huwit/er, do. 21 do. 72 Rounds per Howitzer. 
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Eight 3~Pounder Battery, Gun 3 feet 2^ Cwt. single 
Draft, with two Mules, Mountain Service, 


llicGunand Howitzer MuU‘s, each rarryiug two boxes, 4H Rds.per Gun 24 per ff. 
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Fsfghlishment of a Med, V2~Foitnfkr Horxe ArfiUery Bofiery. _ 
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table No. 15 . 

Esfablishmenf of a9^Ponndfr Horxe Arttllery Battery. 
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TABLE JNo. 18 . 


Proportion of Ordnance^ Carriages., Ammunition^ Imple^ 
menfSy and Storetiy required for a Field Palterg of each 
Nature for Foreign Service, 
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TABLE No. 19. continued. 
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Stores carried with each of the Waggons accompanying 
a Field Battery of each Nature, 
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Stores continued. 
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Broad Axes, 

0 • 

1 

1 


1 

1 

^ required. 

With the spare 

Ad'/rCs, 

• a 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Gun and 

Wheel Car-"^ 

Draw Shaves, 

« # 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Spoke Shaves, 

# • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


riage. 

pShoeing, 

• * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Hammers, < Rivetting, 

0 • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



(.Claw, 

a « 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Drive-Pins, 

• • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Hand Punches, 

a • 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Cold Cbizxles, Hand, 

• • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



fl Inch, 

0 • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



. J i do. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Augers, ^ 1 

• • 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 



U do. 

a • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Spike Bittsof Sorts, 

a « 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Oimblets, Nests, 

• • 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 



1 Sumothlng, 

0 • 

• ■ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 



Wrench Hammers,Strong, 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Saws 

»aw8, <Tennon, 

0 • 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 



• « 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Iron Crows, 2 feet. 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i 



Saw File., 

• • 

• e 


6 

6 

a 

6 

6 

6 

C 

6 



Rules, 2 feet. 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




« a 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 
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WitJi the 

'4' Gjj 
LH'l ( 

ftKC. 


9p>ir4- Gunnnd'^ Brass Reds, 
Wlict’l Curri 


fScrew DrlversT Stroiijr, 
Ltnch Pins, 

Gompsisst's, Pairs, 

Rfi^ Stones, 

Oil Stones, 

Toni Bafj^s, 

Chalk Lines, 


I 2inib, 
\ H (iO' 
SorkctCUi77.U*»,\ 1 do. 


i 4 do. 

(. ido. 


Gin complete with Blocks, SUng', } 
and Fall, S 

Store Limber Waggon, 

’Tarr<*d Rope, Hindi, Yards,.. 

Lushing Rope, Coils, 

Grease, Kegs, 

fFlat, 

I Square, 

Iron, Cwt.-^ Rod, 

I Hound, 
(.Hooping, 

steel, 

li. Shoes, .Setts, .1 Nails to each, .. 
Lanthurns, 

Candles, 


Witli the ^ 
Store ^Valrg m 


Spare, 


Scythes, 

Hag Slones, fi»r Scythes, 


} Light', 


Dark, 
lllH. 

^Leather Buckets, 
J N<mc Rags, 
j FurogeCordsjScttsI 
^Reaping Hooks,.. 


Spare 

Gun 

Whcls, 


Spare in 

the 

rough. 



Splinter Bars, 


Streak of sorts. 

Copper Powder Measures, 
^tta, 4 lbs. to i lb. 


Steel Yard, witli \Voigbta to weigh > 
2 cwt. 5 

Collar Makers’ Materials, 

Hides. 

(.White, 


• 

• 

JS 

v 



o 

u 

&c 

X 

c 

JS 

1 

g 

X 

k 

•« 

'S 

Oh 

U 

U 

04 

a 

«£, 


-e 


s 



e 

a 

c 

u 


3 

3 




© 

o 

aci 

Cl 

s;. 


a* 

•*■ 


V. 

« 

?o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.-) 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

1 

4 

2j 

2ft 

2ft 

8 

B 

H 

R 

H 

•i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

h 



i 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

i 


9 

4 

4 


4 


i 

4 

1 

i 


40 

40 

10 

40 

41 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6 

G 

6 

(i 

G 

G 

6 

G 

r> 

G 

H 

m 

6 

6 

G 

6 

G 

C 

6 

G 

0 

6 

G 

6 

6 


1 

I 

0 

0 



0 

1 

1 

12 

9 

9 

9 

9 

m 

IR 

IR 

18 

18 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

G 

6 

6 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Yards. 


f the No. 
i of 
(. Horses. 

{ 1 to each 
Scythe. 


r For 
I weighing 
■< Forage, 
j Prorisi> 

(.008, &C. 
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Bazcls, doz. 

( Black, 
f Brown, 

Wax, IbK. 

5 Black, 
t Repv, 

Thread, 

( Collar, 

( Hemp, 

Bristles, 

oz. 

! Whip Cord, 
Whips, 

Doe’s Hair, 

lbs. 

Short, 

lbs. 

, Serge, 

yards, 

Girth Webh, 

yards, 

Brushes, 

Hard, 

Oil, Galloas, 

5 Sweet, 
c Neat, 

Straps for side ArtD«, 


f2 Inch, 


1 1| do. 

Black Iron Buckles, < li do. 


1 1 do. 
L i do. 

Screws of Sorts, 

doz. 


f Streaks of sorts, 


With the j 
tore W’og- s 


Store W’og 
gon. 


J r 40 Penny, 

N«il., ■{cla.p.l™ •• 

i I I'S 

(Clout, the large f® 

Nails, < Hort, ehizzie \ *’ 

^ poiatod, 1^;; ;; 

SuckorKorts.. 

Collar Maker’s Tools in the Limber 
Box, consisting of .. .. 

Lead fur punching small, .. .» 

Saddlers’ Hammers, .. •. 


Knives, 

Mallets, . 

Shears, 

Clams, . 

Ragstones, . 
Rules, 

Marline Spike, 
Hand Iron, .. 

Needles, 


Hand, . 
Cutting. 


• 

• 

• • 

Pairs 

• « 

• 1 

• 

Pairs 

« • 

a 

• 

2 feet 

• s 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

s • 

• « 


Collar. 

^wing 


Awl., jIs3; 

(.Stitching, of sorts, 


Pimcbra, .. 

Pincers, •• 

Nippers, •• 

Stuffing Sticks. 


Pairs 

Pairs 



Pounder Heavy. 
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TABLE, No. 20. 

Further Proportion of General Stores for six Months^ Con 
sumption of a Field Battery already equipped. 


Full! 



Gill coinpleti* with Blocks, Slin^, und Fall, 
Claw llutumers, 

rFclling Axes, 
Intrencblng Tools. ) 

Tarred Rope, 2 Inch Coil, 

Ratline, or Lashing Rupc Culls, 

Spun yarn, Coils, 

flreabc. Kegs, 

Horse Harness, Rope, | 

Riding i^addles and Bridles each spare. 
Whips, Short, 

I^eirgiiis, ditto, 

Head Stall Halters, with Chain Reins, 

Iron Haines, Spare, 


Sparc, 


Spikes, Springe, and common, each. 
Priming Irons, Setle, 

Park Pickets, 

W^ood Maule, 

La»t..oru». 

Candles, 

Slow Match, rwt. 

Tarpanlina for covering Ammunition, 
Leather Buckets, 

Wadmill Tilts, 

Hair Cloths, 

Copper Scalen with Beams, 

Brass Weights, 4 lbs. Pile, 

rStecl,cwt. She< 

I ditto, Blisi 


days corn, 


For the Smiths. 


lron,cwt. 


Sheer, 

Blister, 

Plate, Inch, 
Square, 

Round both, 
Hooping, 



1 I 

1 1 

1 ] 

20 Id 

o •> 

H 4 

2 2 2 

5 a :i 

5 'A 

10 r: a 

4 a 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 
0 0 0 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 

60 50 41 

6 6 6 

4 2 2 

4 2 2 

36 36 36 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

50 50 50 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

i i k 


I k 
I h 
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General Stores for six Months' Consumption^ continued. 


For the 
Smiths. 


l‘’«r tin* 
^Vheelcr. 


For ditto. 


For ditt' 


For ditto. 


f Coals, ChaldroriH, 

I Horse Shoos, Setts, .1 Setts of) 

I Nails ourli, J" 

^ .Sliooiii^ To(*l^, Spare Setts, ,, 

I Srnilli>'Tools in a Kox, Spare ^ 
Setts for oaeli Shoeitiff Smith, ^ ** 

I ’(Light, 

^ Spun* Wheels,^ Limher, 

L UundV 

[-Iron Axles, 

Shafts ooinplcU', 

fFollies, 

I Spokes., 

^ ^Guidf 


c Fore, . 
» J Hind,. 

r. .1 i- t Hnder Pol<‘S, 

' ll.*''"“S'-- 1 IVrchcs 


Haiul 


Spikes, 5 short.' 

‘ (I raversiiig:, 


Iron Crows, 

Screws of Sorts, 

StreaVs, 
f 40 Pcuiiy, 
30 

Clasp, ^ 20 

10 
I fi 

f G Penny, 
Clout,thelarg- I - 
est size chiz-^ 
zle pointed, j 3 

* ^ - 
(.Tacks of Sorts, 

Wheelers* Tools in a Box, spare sett. 


Field Battery. 


a 

s 

c£ 

00 


u 

CS 

o 

X 


• • 
• « 


For the Collar 
Maker. < 


Hides, 

Bazles, 


I White, Horse,.. 


. 1 ....* S Black, •« 
iBrowi, . 

lbs /Black,.* 
iBces, .. 
oz. 

r Collar, 

Threads, lbs. < Hemp, 

(.White Brown, 
.Whip cord, lbs. 


Wax, 

Bristles, 


• • 

• • 


f • 


1 
0 
1 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

4 

.^>0 

2000 

.500 

r>oo 

1000 

3000 

3000 

2000 

3000 

2000 

2000 

5000 

1 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

6 

G 

24 

18 

30 

2 
e 


bU 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2r» 

2000 

0 

0 

1000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

4000 

1 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

6 

6 

24 

18 

30 

2 

6 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1) 

25 

2000 

0 

0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

20001 

3000 

1 

3 

.3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

18 

12 

24 

2 

6 


^At6 Setts 
) of Shoes 
( pr. Horse, 
rlletailsee 
) Forpe, 

\ FieldBat- 
(.tcry. 




r Accord¬ 
ing to 
practice 
of the 
Carriage 
Depart- 
(.nient. 


TDetailsee 
) Wheel car. 
S Field Bat- 
^.te^3^ 
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General Stores for six Months' Consumptzofi, continued. 




Field Battery. 




C 






% 

• 

■ 

M 




00 

£ 

X 

bL. 

Ua 



Poes HRir» cwt. 

i 

3 

7 



Serge, yards, ,, 

GO 

m 



f Hurd, 






UruslK*.‘«,selts,< Soft, ,. 

:tfi 

:tG 

.10 



t'Valer, 

fSw'eel, •• 

1 

1 

1 



Oiljgnnons, < Neat, 

:^o 

.10 

;io 



(. Liiitbued, •. 

■1 

mm 

ti 

( Enough 


Turpentine, gallniis, 

1 

1 

1 

J to paitit 

Fortbc Collar j 

Paint, I^H(i r<ilr>ur, cwt. • • 


\ 

s 

J once a 

Maker. 

Paint Brushes, large and small, ) 

G 

n 

6 

Lyear. 


^ eath, J 

11 



Straps for Side Arms, 

1ft 

18 

18 



r2!nrli, 

■ I 

t; 

(} 



Block Iron | 

■ 1 

ft 

ft 



Buckles of ^ H* .. 

■ 1 

<i 

ft 

rTo he 


Sorts, doz. 1 1 

■ 1 

y 

y 


L Li 

Camp Eqtiip.'ure, in the propor* \ 
tion as heretofore, ) 

1 

y 

0 

9 

0 

J issiuvl 
*\ wluni (1e- 
(^inuiicled. 






/ Detail sec 

For theCollar") 
Maker. j 

Collar Makers" Tools in a Box,! 
spare sett, j 

1 

1 

1 

1 Store 
' Waggon, 
J Field Bat- 






L t4Ty, 

I'Dnc for 






each mail, 
military* 
and civil, 
issued 






when 


Blankets, 

Canteens, ,, 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

taking 
the field. 

S One 
fourth 


Haversacks, •, 

0 

(t 

0 






spare in 
reserve, 
also a 
blanket 
for each 
horse. 
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The following was u proportion of farriers’ medicines formed by 
Veterinary Surgeon O’f^oniior, by order of Major General Howorth, 
on the Peninsula service, as sutficient to ai?coiiipany a brigade of 
l‘iO horses in the field for two months. Similar pr(»p<>rtioiis were 
placed in boxes with the sevend depf)ts, from whence the demands 
made by the brigades monthly were supplied. 


Physii', 

Diuretir Uulh, 
Fever Bulls, 
Bllsterinfr Ointment, 
Wound Ointment, 
Blue Vitriol, 

Alnin, 

^ Nitiv, 

Sufl'ar of Lead, 
Coinniou Salt, 

Tow, 

Cloth for Baiidugcu, 
Fu|>4»r for Balls, 


li)8. 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1 

I 

4 

4 

0 

U 


The box containing 
these was kept in the store 
vaggon, whence a smaller 
y proportion w»« issued to 
the farrier, and kept in a 
small box in the limber 
of the forge waggon. 


The proportion for 180 horses the foregoing woidd meet the 
wants of a 9 or 12 pounder held battery, or a box properly filled with 
canisters,&c. for the above proportion placed in the store waggon and 
smaller box, fitted in like manner for a half proportion carried with 
the farrier on the forge limber box, would be more convenient. 


N. B. It is to be observed, that there may be in the foregoing detail 
of held equipments some trifling omi.ssionor spare articles, as the chief 
object has been to form a general principle of equipment. And 
where even the nature of the articles are defliicd, the proportion and 
<|uantit\ of spare and general stores must be regulated according, to 
the localities of operations. 

(TV be cunlinued in oar aext.j 
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ARTICLE II. 

SUASSO'S INFANTRY MOVEMENTS, 


In the last Number of our Repository, we promised to 
notice Suasso’s Theory of the Infantry Movements.” 

The body of this work would appear t(» have been 
written long before the publication of the “ Field Exer¬ 
cise and Evolutions, ” as revised by Sir Henry Torrens. 
Although, therefore, some of its remarks and principles may 
not immediately boar on the mode of performance lately 
promulgated to the army, yet all the alterations authoriz¬ 
ed by that publication have been duly remarked upon in 
the notes. 

The author introduces his work by a valuable Preface, 
from which we proceed to submit some extracts to our 
readers. 

Noticing that the adoption of the term Strategy, to dis¬ 
tinguish the movements of an army out of the view of an 
enemy, from those of Tactics, which occur within sight, 
has gone far to prevent celerity, which is the chief prin¬ 
ciple in the former, from being unwisely obtruded ou the 
latter; and having coIl^ide^ed Tactics, as divided into the 
high, atid tlie elementary, the first including the genertil 
movements of an army in all the several species of field 
engagements; and the soroud, or elementary tactics, 
comprizing the evolutions incident to the several branches 
of an army, including the engineers, artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, and lightiroi>ps, our author observes:— 

•* Of those several hranclies, only the two relatin|f to gunnery and for¬ 
tification are properly cultivated : the rules on which they rest have 
been most carefully investigated, and the principles suggested by rea¬ 
soning, confirmed by experience, embodied into a science, are submit¬ 
ted to the reflection of the individual whose duty reposes on an acquain¬ 
tance with them, and are by him diligently studied; so that none 
without the kiionledge of those rules can pretend to the appellation of 
an artillery officer or an engineer : nay, though the unaccountable va¬ 
riety which attends the efiect of the fire-arms seems to reject all regu¬ 
larity., and to baffle ;«11 endeavour at principle, the difficulty, if not en¬ 
tirely bbviated, has been much remordd by the medium average, which 
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carefully ascertained, by bein^ ccpially distant from the two extremes, 
secures against cntisiderulile deviations, uud thus, in u "reat measure, 
protects the science u>;airiKt the dunj^erous unecrtaiiity of cdiancc. 1( is 
not, therefore, by walkioif round a rampart, by taking’ a view of a half- 
moon, or by goinjc^ through the few evolutions wliidi are iicrformcd in 
the management of ordiianre, that ihc Piiginecr or artillery officer con¬ 
ceives las information is to be acquired; hut it is by acoiv^tant upjdi- 
oatiori to theor<*1icul principles, that directs his conduct and leads 
Itiin to further rescandies, tliat he (lualifics himself for his duly ; it is 
by blending the dexleriry of practice uilh the ceriamty of .science, that 
lie renders himself sulrquate to the task he is <‘aUe<I upon to perform in 
deferue of his king and i‘ouniry ; and were h#to fail, conscious of hav¬ 
ing done his utmost, fr**c from llic rcproadi of neglect, lie soars above 
misfortune, for his lionoiir n'inaiiC' uniiupeaelied. 

“ But how very ditfcrciit to is it in the infantry,in which corps, on 
u]>poin(.i]ient, llie joimg man, after he has been taught a few gripes of 
the firelock, is admitted in the ranks, 1o go mechanically through a few 
fnolutious; ainl, besides this, without uu\ further investigation, cun- 
iiiics hi'* knowledge to the few' loose thoughts delivered in the mess by 
those who, though older in tlie service, from being’ educated like him¬ 
self, are not better acqiudnled with the tacticks of the foot, and to 
the purcliasc <*f the Uuirs and (now Firld E.rerchf. and F.ro- 

Intinns) ; Hvabinble book he seidom ornever reads, and which, were lic 
to attempt to peruse, he could, from his i ompletc want of inrormatiun, 
not properly understand, and still less appreciate; yet the young man 
all^ullec^ a years, rises in rank, and, with his scanty stock, is called to 
the command of the regimcMil, and there compelled to instruct, others in 
what he has neglected himself to become uctpiainted with. Inconipetent 
to judge, still less fit to determine upon military topick.-,, he harbours 
doubts, acts with indecision, and the lives of thousands are sacrificed 
throughHpnorauce, to the offspring of idleness. 

“ The picture is strong, but not exaggerated—the colours are adapted 
to the representation ; the softer pencil might please better, but must 
purchase applause at the dear expense of truth. Still, here 1 cannot 
conclude, for the matter is too weighty to be easily slidden over, and 
not to claim the full benefit of discussion. It is time, indeed, to re¬ 
claim the foot from an error that has taken so deep a root as to bid de¬ 
fiance to the force of argument, and which yet while it sways, will ever 
debar the infantry from the attainment of that degree of knowdedge of 
which it is susceptible- I allude to the idle doctrine, that tacticks can¬ 
not be taught, as well as to the convenient maxim, that theoretical in¬ 
formation is of no use, and maybe supplied always by practice, which 
alone can make the soldier- 

But what practice is here meant ? is it the practice in the field, or U 
it the practice on the parade ? Is it the knowledge of the chief common- 

1 
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der and liis jmmediate subordinate generals, or that of the individuals 
in charge of lirigades, regiments, or companies, which is here to be un¬ 
derstood f for those objects, widely ditfereiit in themselves, urc, on this 
occasion, industriously enough blended together to entangle a position 
which, without the confusion that must result from such an arrange¬ 
ment, is not capable to stand the test of disquisition. But let us not cii- 
gasre on such unfavour.ablc ground, which, merely chosen to protract, 
would never put an end to the contest ; hut, by separating whut is un¬ 
like, and classing the whole under a proper division, by divesting each 
part of its heterogeneous matter, oppose to each its proper arms, and, 
by tlie mere weight of reason, destroy the faint ilefence that sophistry 
has vainly erected to scifeen and protect deficiency from the victorious 
power of scienc?c. 

** Let us proceed to consider what is meant by practice. Is it the 
few maiKunvres which are daily or occasionully rehearsed on the ]»arade, 
most frequently with very little reference to service, and wheni tlic 
ofticers arc made to change their pivots according to the orders of tlie 
day? or, to be more precise, according to the directions contained in 
the existing llcgulations. This may give them au insight into the nia- 
ncpuvres which arc to he cmpl(»yed, and, as far asit regards the iiidi- 
vidiials postiui on the fianks of the platoons, and entrusted with their 
care, give them a haliit of keeping distance, and of covering,—lioth 
important considerations; but beyond these nothing can be expected 
frqm it. Vet, if it be the field which is dcvsigned by it, the application 
is still more unhappy; for what opportunity of instruction docs it offer 
to an officer? He marches, he is on guard, he fights in a cloud of smoke ; 
but, unless he be on the staff, hu secs but little of the transactions of 
the day ; and had he time to notice, and an innate talent to appreciate 
what occurs within his observation, his conclusions would, in all pro¬ 
bability, still, remain erroneous from his premises being only partial. 
Besides, bow often ore the same occurrences repeated. Do 'they take 
place twice in a campaign, nay, even twice in the several campaigns 
that constitute a war? Still repetition is au essential condition of know¬ 
ledge derived from experience. But admitting even the possibility 
that, after two or three campaigns, an officer has acquired a certain 
stock of iafurmation, what is the stock so obtained otherwise than the¬ 
ory? Is not theory, in military matters, the rules deduced from experi¬ 
ence? and from whose experience? from those of the most celebrated 
characters; for it is not given to all men to sec with the discretion 
here^fcquisitc, and still less to discover, without the frequent aid of 
th^'t^acher, the latent causes that produce the consequences observed. 
!|^»'VtTeam which runs to the light does not always spring from the 
and its w;indiug8 must be known in order to trace the original 
it .flows from. Is not theory the practice of ages, whilst prac- 
‘ t^f|% iki theory of individusdal and can it reasonably be supposed 
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that a 8injr]e person* whatever experience he may possess, and saga¬ 
city he may be endowed with, will equal the a^reg’ate knowledge of 
ages, and of mankind ? Yet to the defence of so absurd a position is 
the opponent of theory driven to; and still the ridiculous doctrine, 
sanctioned almost by prescription, derives support from those, who 
by their exalted rank and length of service ;^ive wei^jht to opinion, but 
who, from their httviii;^ iicp;*lected in their younger years to search into 
the aecretft of their art, are all their lives condemned to a torpid igno¬ 
rance, and perhaps not anxious to see their inferiors in a few months 
acquire a dc^free of knowledi^e, which, surpasstii^r the narrow circle of 
their own, would cnalde them to detect their want of capacity, and es¬ 
tablish a difference, which, contracted as they are in their ideas, they 
are most interested to suppress, so as to conhric all distinctions within 
that established more favourably for them by rank. For was once the 
voice of talent heard and listened to, and admitted to share its part 
amun^ the military considerations for advancement, the additional epau¬ 
let, or even the eiyuilctte, derived from a^e alone, would make a poor 
amend f<»r the want of science. Unable to stand the compelilion, it 
would recoil with disi^race on its possessor; and while those honoura¬ 
ble distinctions would stimulate the youuf^, ami adorn as well as re- 
compence the dUi;;ent and studious soldier, whose abilities have kept 
pace with his uniform, they would become the badj(cs of shame and 
infamy to those odicers, who, from the Avaut of capacity, do not come 
up to them. Like the ass, when clad in the lion’s skin, their conse¬ 
quence must cease with detection, for ouce known they fall beneath 
coritemp' 

** Were it, however, allowed that a practice derived from service fully 
supplies the want of theory, as this still requires time, what must be 
expected froni the first campaigns, and Avhere opposed to an adversa- 
^ diflcrcntly situated in this particular? Will not the ascendency he 
takes at first onset almost fix, and perhaps Hltotfcthcr decide the con¬ 
test? Ann were it to be allef^ed that, as this can mer^y apply to the 
subalterns, the danger expressed is not reasonably to be apprehended 
from the number of experienced officers still filling the ranks, as a 
pacific reign, a long discontinuance of hostility must obviously in¬ 
clude the wliole of an army within the novitiate, the objection is not 
removed. But here we have an instance that asserts the excellence 
of theory,, and sets aside all speculations on this head; for, as General 
Scharnhorst observes*, when the war of 1740 broke out between the 
Austrians and the Prussians, this question was put to the test, and the 
result was most obvious in behalf of efficacy in the former; for a ^ 

-----;---:-^-p-r- 

* Scbanihcrst, HandhuchfitT C^fieitrcf praftce, vol. i. No num saw more ter* 
idee than! Msnhal INaysegar; yet see, in his Art rf Wext Part L chu* U. how 
little he thh^ of praOttce without theo^. 
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rusal of those campaipfus will sooa evince how knowledge in the Prue* 
sians supplied their dedciency in experience, w'UicU was altoircther on 
the side uf the Austrians. 

** Were the proposition now, instead of ruferrinj^ to the inferior otlicers, 
as it has done hitherto, to take a hit;hcr flip;ht, and hear on the chief 
coiniiiantier of an army, the result of the enquiry will he equally satis> 
factory; for if it be allowed (which must be admitted), that the general 
character, as well as the particular features that constitute thf^ opera¬ 
tions of a campaign, as well as the disposition of an engagement, cun* 
not he cM»ntracted within the narrow boundaries of certain fixed nile.s • 
there are still principles to be kept within sight, and which, though 
occasionally to be departed from, it would ever l)c dangerous to allow 
to escape recollection; since the case itself which constitutes anomaly 
implit's u knowledge, of the precept, to discriminate tlte time where it 
may l>e neglected, us well as how far it may be safe to do ^o, wiiljoiit 
exjmsnre to the dangers which the rule is designed to guard against; 
nor cun a diligent acquaintance with histnryhe prudently slighted. 
Innumeerable are the instances to be produced, where a deticieuey in 
the knowledge of former facts bus led to most fatal repetitions of error, 
and which, if known or ryollected, might have saved the de»tructiuii 
of armies, nay, of empires;—how often are the same mistakes com- 
mittcil, the ^ame stratagems successfully employed! A buttle in Italy 
was gained by Siiwaroff on the spot already illustrated by the victory 
of Haiiniliul; and while he resorted to the same expedient of the Punic 
warrior, tint French general was betrayed into tiie very mistake which 
occasioncMl the discoiniiture of the Roman consul. The Marshitl Con- 
tades repeated ul .Minden the error Tullard had committed atBleuhuiiu 
(Hochstad), and almost half thq misfortunes that have befallen com* 
manders may be traced buck to the fatal system of division. How fre¬ 
quent are the, instances of innumerable armies, which have been worst¬ 
ed! nod aniiihiUtcd by much jiiferiur forces, from being suceessivelf 
and partially defeated! 

“ It is remarked by a general officer*, that some peculiar and uncom¬ 
mon features in tucCicks gen<brally secure the scries of brilliant suc¬ 
cesses which attend eminent military characters. This remark, if true, 
will account for tlieir early triumphs, and less rapid progress In the 
more advanced part of their career; a circumstance which almost uni¬ 
formly accompanies the lives of all the great captains, and which, by 
tine bye, is not very favourable to the sentiment of advantage acquired 
by practice ; for, if it were so, as their ideas would continually expand 
by experience, they would grow more formidable as they grew older, 
and every succeeding campaign would present more splendid achieve¬ 
ments than the preceding. Yet we do not observe the progression 


* ntr t Art de U Cfutrrtffar k Saron ^wUrt,9i9%% 17 . 
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keep pace with njuturity; and, fur from in(lul^:in^ the pros¬ 

pect, we .see the luurcl:< g-atherod in youth siibmittuig to the pahifiil 
tribute of nature, and tarnished with Prince Maurice of Nattsuu, 
Spinola, Plannihal, i\lurk Anthony, Charles tlie Fifih, Charles the 
'i'welfth, a;j well as Buonaparte, are amongst other conspicuous illiistra- 
tiona that might be adduced in behalf of the sentiment expressed; 
and If Ics't uiisucccshful than those eiiuinerated, we may still retrace 
the fatal stroke of time in the latter campaigns of Prince Bugene*, as 
well as the great Frederick; and notwithstanding that victory con- 
Btantly attended the triumphant chariot of Marlborough, the goddess in 
the latter part was evidently more spuriiig of her gifts. How trifling 
inu.st appear the idoody battle of Malphupict, when compared with the 
splendid days of Blenbeiin and Kaiuilitjs!—how widely dilfcrerit are the 
inKiirnilicdiit rcaiilts that followed the tirst-naiiicd, with the iriimense 
coiU|ne.sis that utUmdtMl the two k4^t meritioiied ! and was not the first 
march of that great man, from the how Countries to Bavaria, and his 
junction with Priiu'e KiiifiMic, Nvhich saved (termany, the ino>l splendid 
deed of arms of the British warrior? With the rapidity of lightning ho 
i/iovcH his coluiiiiis, overturns all that attempts to obtrude bis passage, 
and, like the thunderbolt that changes the atmosphere, his union with 
iiugone altered the Hlale of the war, and turned the scales that tvere 
already leaning to France. It was then that Europe witnes&ed with 
amazement two heroes, who, forgetting all private considerations to 
pursue the public good, and who, fearless of decreasing their rcpuratioii 
by dividing the glory that attended their skilful combinations, enhanc¬ 
ed theit fame by an example of concord which stands unparalleled in 
the annals of the world. But in descanting with pleasure on an event 
80 flattering to the feelings of humanity, I have suspended the narra¬ 
tive, and left the subject of discussion, to which it is lime to return. 
What experieucc hod the Prince of Oonde, when, at the age of 22 years, 
be gained the battle of Rocroy ? As to Spinola, In; hud none, wlien iio 
took the jominand of the troops in the Netherlandst/^Fiederick the 
Second had never been in the field, when he led the PrussiunH through 
the victorious campaign of 17^1; and if Buonaparte had served in un 
inferior capacity before he assumed tlie chief direction of the army of 
Italy, where be performed such deeds as nearly fixed for 20 years the 
destiny of Europe, bis services were trifling, and confliied, I believe, to 
the siege of Toulon. As to Moreau, he was quite a novice to the active 
part of the profession; but he had three years of incessant study to 

* Piince Eugene, after his defeat at Denun, and the unsuccessful eampftjgn 
that followed It, was fortunate against the Turks. But he seemed to have lost 
much of bis vigour in 1733, where, opposed to the French, he allowed PhUms- 
burgh to be taken in sight of the Austrian army. It was said at the thne, uat 
the imperialisto were np longer conunaiided by the Frisce, bnt by hie riiadoir» 
“ r arnbre it Eugene.** 

t Mijor DoakU's MiUUny CeUeetiene, 
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hilt caufluct; and although the Duke of Welliu^toa had been em¬ 
ployed iu India, and by his amazing? victories had foretold his country 
what it had a ri, 2 rbt to expect, the European warfare was new to him» 
when the in the Park announced the lirilliaut contest of Vimiera, 
as well as the unexpected expedition to Oporto; which latter, had his 
orders been truly followed up, would even then, and at so early a period 
of the war, have compelled a whole French division to surrender*; a 
division commanded by whom? by Soult, a marshal whose military 
reputation stands uiiimpcached. 

** How it comes to pass that inefficiency in professional knowlcdtce, a 
notion so incapable of standinjif the rest of reason, so discountenanced by 
experience, and the falsehood of which may be retraced in almost every 
patfe of the historian, has been i^rafted on tlic profession, and has ^rown 
to such a ma^rnitiule as to shade iirnorance from the reproach to which, 
without this factitious shelter of prejudice, it must stand exposed, 
must seem inexplicable, were it not satisfactorily accounted for in the 
restriction to the twofold means of seniority and friendship, that alone 
lead to preferment; and in the obligation of theoretical acquaintance 
not being insisted on, as few will be prompted to industry, whore it is 
not enforced as immediately necessary, and where, not being essential 
to their advancement, it will much interfere with their pleasures. 

“ That where a science is in so great disrepute, liliJe will be thought 
of the productions which attempt to elucidate it, and .still less so of 
those persons who waste their time in the undertaking, are consequen¬ 
ces too natural to excite surprise. It is observed by Count Guibertt, 
that the Chevalier De Folard never rose higher than a colonel, and that 
a.s such he was even never employed iu the field; still, in the unsuccess¬ 
ful campsugns of the Spanish Sncccsaion War, when the French monar¬ 
chy was shaken by the victories of Eugene and Marlborough, his coun¬ 
sels were called for. But was ('(»uut Guibert himself more fortunate ?— 

* Nothing, perhaps, displays so much the miliury skill of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, as the attack upon Uporto, which bad tlie pass of Ruivaes, near Sale- 
monde, been occupied in time, would have compelled Marshal Soult and hia 
whole division to lay down their arras, and to surrender themselves prisoners; ' 
a fact which is partly admitted by Count Naylies, {Mttnoiret w ta Qutrrt d* 
Etpagnt, livre ii.) and clearly observed, from the great difficulty the Marshal 
experienced, in extricating his troops from the critical position in which he had 
placed them. As this was manifestly owing to the French commanders under- 
valoing the superior talent of the British general to whom he was now opposed. 
It evidently shews how superior the Guke was ao Military affaint to those who 
hiwi preceded him in the command of the Peninsula. The Count Naylies was an 
officer under Soult, and consequently an eye-witness; his testimony is, there¬ 
fore, particularly satisfactory. Besides this attack of Oimrto, what the author 
relates Mpecting retreat of General Moore, the general insnrrectio|i which 

took^ Chdicia, after ^e departure of tlm British troops, and the preca- 
rioulwqpktion in which he describes the Fremffi armies to have been in that 
nro^^nep, efthr the Rritisb had embarked, ere all otreomstanoes well deserving 
l^eltieintioa of the reflecting reader. ^ 

t l>eftm At Syiftme dt 1« chap, i, 
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His early works, which elevated him to the rank of a colonel, awaken¬ 
ed, with his promotion, thehatretl of envy; and thU judicious writer 
and most worthy man, while he was solicited by his kin|r to redress the 
errors which had crept into the tnililury system ; wliile he was sacrific- 
Inir his time and his repose, to employ the ^reat talents he was endow¬ 
ed with in the. service of his country, was slandered by most malicious 
reports, that were industriously spread to raise a •renerul clamour 
atfainst him. The chief compiler of the French Heglementf still in use, 
u work, tlicrefore, that rcinaiucd stationary both under a revolution, 
whose fundamental priiuriplc was to leave nothing unaltered, as well m 
under the iiulitary sway of u warrior, whose will was law, anti l>y whom 
no great defect could have l»ei!n overlooked, no great improvement be 
neglected, he, the fount (vuibert, was represented as the enemy of 
France*. Marshal Puysegur delayed the puhlication of his military 
compositions till after his death; and 1 blush to have to add, that hifl 
son, ill presenting them to the public, explains his father’s motives of 
delay by his apprehension of professional disadvantages; nor was 
Marshal Fcmpiieres ever employed, after his sentiincnt«, since publish¬ 
ed in his Menudrs, were known; and thereby, to gratify the hatred of a 
few individuals, France was dejirived of an oflicer of considerable merit, 
the best partisan of the kingdom, at the very time it was the must in 
want of able men, and when the daily messengers were hlling the palace 
of Versailles with the mournful tales of fresh disasters. 

** Still how much the military treatises promoted the advancement of 
the art of war, and how much they assisted to develope the chaos 
in which it was left after the destruction of the Roman empire, and in 
which it remained for centuries, till the skilful hand hurried the tardy 
progress of time, is apparent. A perusal of the life and the works of 
the great Frederick will clearly evince the lienefit he derived from the 
lessons of Folard and the Marshal Saxe. How far he owe<l to the first, 
and to Vegetius the suggestion of the oblique onler, the chief ornament 
of his tact-cks, and to which be was indebted for his most brilliant vic¬ 
tories, 1 leave to the impartial reader to determine. Those writers, it 
is true, merely produced the raw materials, and it required the masterly 
hand of the great monarch to weave the pride of the art; but their ori¬ 
ginal merit cannot be refused, and the great share they lay a claim to 
cannot he disputed without injustice. Has not every department, that 
constitutes an army, derived information from the pen of Tempelhoff ? 
And if hU details of provisions, and the accumulation of embarrass¬ 
ments he presents as concomitant to the removal of riie troops, though 
just;, and most ably drawn up, have sometimes led to caution beyond 
the mark of necessity, and thereby, by fettering the hands of the com¬ 
mander, betrayed into feeble measures, the principles are st& true, 

* Vol. V. of his tSmpru Militairet, (See latter part of his SMisOiom 
riUt fht C«dt, what he s^, and the letter of M« leveneur to hiiu.) 
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and no blame can be imputed to him for their having been mlsunder* 
stood; while he described the transactions of the Seven Years' War, 
he laid the foundation of the high tactieks ; and if the fabric was left 
unfinished, the work was still much advanced ; no part of the science 
was left untouched or unimproved. Nay, may not the early reading 
of Lloyd have considerably contributed to the first successes of Buona¬ 
parte? At least, may it. not have given a oast to the thoughts of that 
skilful qpnunandcr, the dcvelopcnieut of which produced the general 
features that distinguish his operations? and arc uol the precise delU 
ncationi^^df Frederick's strategy and tacticks, his comparion witli those 
of Bnoifhpartc, the peculiar character that belongs to the latter; 
the fatal consequences that attend the division of forces, (an er¬ 
ror frequently repeated, and always so fatal in its results.) are 

not these, and many others tliat I could produce, gifts we in gra¬ 
titude owe to the Baron de Jouiiid? But let uh, as the .bees, in 
sucking the flower, merely confine ours(dves to what may ]>rodiice 
the honey and the wax ; for if we are not on our guard against indiscri- 
iniuately adding to the useful wiiat l 9 ^ot so, and which may even turn 
dangerous, no trifling punishment ^^TOts our indiscretion. T Cannot 
help ascribing, in a great measure, to Colonel Bulow the dreadful con- 
aequeuces that followed the battle of Jena; and to th^' piibiication of 
his book, much read at tlie time, but now entirely forgotten, the fatal 
mistake which betrayed lus counirynien into lUe error of an eceeii- 
trick retreat, Ibe results of which are too .well known to be dwelt upon^. 
But this remark, far from enfeebling, enhances the importance of stiN 
dy; for if it be true, that the promulgation of military precepts be* 
comes beneficial or dangerous as they rest on truth, or arc derived 
from an erroneous conception, and that they become of such conse¬ 
quence us to occasion the pre-eminence or downfal of states, their con¬ 
templation cannot be without solicitude, 'i'he microscopical glass 
must be applied to discern with a cautious eye the pure part that may 
add to the treasure from the false grain that might corrupt it; and can 
a matter whose influence is so moiueutous, and which requires so great 
a scrutiny, ever fall within the neglect of indifference ?" 

The author substuiucntly notices “ a circumstance, 
which has particularly operated to depreciate the use and 
merit of military works.*' 

“ It is the numberless productions w*ith which the publick was bur- 
thened, in illustration of the Nineteen Manoeuvres; and which ^ soon 
08 the Itffles and Regulations of 1792 had been promulgated, and the 

* 'nifeccccatrick retreat of the PrusBiaoii, after the Batde of Jeaa, was not 
owing to the work of Bulow, in which this mode of withdrawing a 
;-mViwd force is strongly urged ur preferable. Thig error Bulow look from 
, in whose works this mistaken theory respecting ritreats is equally re- 
irammended. 
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nelccied movements to be performed at a reviewknown, were pro* 
duced for several years in a rapidity of aucocssioii of which the most 
important and exalted subject can hanlly boast. Yet* os the whtde of 
the iiistnictious contained in those books related merely to the posi¬ 
tion of the captains, sutiaUcrns* &c. down to the drummers, and was 
desii^ned to apprize them only when they were to move to (he riijht* 
or to the left j to turn about, or to take a pace to the front j and tlic 
puerile detail was delivered without any fitfther information, and 
without any reference to the priiieiples of the scHmee, knoule-djfrt 
rlu'indled into a contemptible inecbaiiism, and a trifling part wu^ mis¬ 
taken for the whole. Those compositions, truly calculated to cramp 
the mind of the youna; soldier, were evidently of a nature to <;ivc a 
fal.sc drift to his studies, and to waste the time of the diligent, wlio, 
deccivi'd iiy the false bouniluries, was condeirincd to walk cuntiiiually 
over the same j»ath ; siuiiliar to those Chinese tfeo‘»:rapliers, who, iu 
drawin" the earth as a square, had filled the centre with their empire, 
and left hut un liisigitificani part of the four corners to repn'sent. (he 
rest of tli<* world, he looked upon himself a.s a most cousnmmalemaster, 
when, ill reality, he was involved in the grossest ij^norancc. Nor wus 
the evil licre easily remedied, as the mistaken sentiment was so Gene¬ 
ral, so livette.d, and had so ctfectually superseded all endeavour.'^ at 
theoretical skill, tliat no production of a different kind, as far as 1 am 
aware, was at the time presented, in such a state of de^^radatlon, it 
can excite no wonder to hear tlie idle remarks, not always uiidesii*-ned- 
Ij advanced, hu( still more frequenily un/^uardedly repeated, that no 
advanta^re can he derived from the perusal of military works; that no¬ 
thing is necessary beyond theand, finally* that notliing 
icw can be pnidiiced in military matters*. 

But let Hs carefully examine each of these objections separately ; 
let us give then) a fair chance to vindicate the truth of their assertions; 
but if unable to stand their ground, let them be condemned to oldivi- 
on, nol-any longer disturb the speculative or laboriou-*, who attempts 
^0 ascend the temple of science, by arresting his progress, and direct- 
mg him to the abyss of error. They arc the last ramparts that still 
screen the idle and the gay ; and as such, let us attempt to level them 
to the ground; for, if once left exposed to puhlick view, who is (he 
officer, who is the man of honour, who will openly He under the stigma 
of professional deficiency ? 


•^hen 1 presented the British Drill to a general of coosiderable reputation, 
and whom 1 highly honor, he observed very civilly to me, tliat, aotwitUstand- 
ing the merit the'work probal^ly possessed, he could not conceive the utility 
of any book on the subject of discipline beyond the Regulations: a perusal of 
the British Drill will soon convince the reader of Uie coatrnry; but such had 
been the degenerated state of military productions, all merely revrrting to the 
eighteen movements selected for a review, ibat suggesrion, how singular 
•never it may appear, did not strike me as ektmordSuary at time. 
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As to the first, that no benefit can be derived from the perusal of 
military treatises, it will be sufficient to read a sinj^le work to be con¬ 
vinced of the contrary ; and why should the military art he the only one 
in which nn acquaintance with its principles is not profitable ? h it 
because the Rtfft's imply habit iu their application? But is that pecu¬ 
liar to it ? What science reposes alone on esiahlished precc|>t> ? And do 
not practice and experience play their part in all of tliein? In every 
branch of the medir'ul Ime, is that iuformatioii derived from daily repe¬ 
tition less essential than to the soldier, yet does it follow hence, tl'iVt 
study is of no avail ? Are not the productions that con-^tantly •‘uricli the 
art of healinp, sou^^ht after uiih avidity by its most skilful practition¬ 
ers? Docs the study of the law alone constitute the knowlcciire of the 
counsellor, and is a frequency at the bar not indispensable to him 
yet w'ouhl Blackstone have neglected the cxamiiiaiioii of the Mnall 'ftt 
pamphlet, much less the perusal of a book tliat treated on jurispru¬ 
dence? But leaving those remote iustaiices, to return wirhin the pre¬ 
cincts of our present contemplation, and render the parallel more strik¬ 
ing by a more striking analogy; are not the engineers and artillery 
officers indebted also to the aid obtained from habit, but is ihelr seicn. 
tihek acquaintance therefore slighted; and are. the Rules of Vuithun 
and Coehorii, as well as the laws that point out the effect 4d* ordriuiicc, 
not present to their mind, as a safe critenon to which tiicy consitiutly 
refer, to guide their experience ? 

As to the second consideration, (hat the orders issued hy authority 
must supply all tactical instructions, the thought is so superficial, so 
distant from what really is the case, that it is truly inconceivable how 
officers any way acquainted with the military science can hold such 
language. The Ruies and Reguiations, as well as the foreign ReghmetitSf 
or the present F^eld Exercise and EvolutionSf are codes of instruciioiis, 
a series of general orders relative to an army, to point out the modes 
of execution for the performance of the movements to he used in it. 
That an entire acquiescence should be had to what is therein contain¬ 
ed, and the spirit of iunovation should be most carefully repressed, 
are premises which no soldier any way impressed with the principles 
of his art, and with the great importance of unity, will ever feel in¬ 
clined to question; but w'cre such a work designed locontain all tacti¬ 
cal information, and to supersede all other productions of the kind, 
twenty volumes would scarcely suffice to contain the matter—a con¬ 
venient treatise, indeed, to carry about. Yet who will attempt to deny 
that the various branches that constitute the knowledge of the soldier, 
could well be contracted within a smaller bulk ? Those new' Omars, 
with the Koran in one hand and the torch in the other, are willing to 
destroy the superfluous or dangerous materials; but like the tale itself 
I am alluding to, it is too ridiculous to enforce belief; and where the 
inutility of military works is ever expressed, it must be in jest, or bar- 
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l)our anine latent consideration not willingly avowed : besides, the fa- 
tnitiur uc()UHintaiice with the structure of a sing'le system will never 
ifivc proficiency in a science, and the various sentiments delivered, the 
conlr<»v’cr.sics and ur^''uincnts, the different topicks of discussion pro- 
thu'cd, must he known, and well known, before a man is capable todis> 
criminate, and select with jiui^Mnent; nay, erroneous oninions that have 
sa-'.icMiiled dcciMun, and have lieeu ably supported, though they have 
^MNcn way to the stoiling weight of truth, and are olditerated, must 
not calireiy l»e neglected; for their acquaintance will guard against 
future intrusion, and assist to detect the disguise under tvhich they may 
•'‘lill venture Mirpri>e and oliluin admission. Where the foundations 
:.re mu suUdly hdd, what can he expected from the superstructure? 
and where knowledge is not the result of principles deduced from fea 
'‘Oiling, no ^ttll^ility can he cxpci'tcd, and no position defended, n't the 
} s-<on of tt>-i ly may alwavs lie ovenurned by the story of to-niorrow. 
*' IIV n<it llii-' waul of snilicient cmpiiry account for the indecision that, 
Li nianv re'pecU, prevails m the Ktiropean armies, which, us If depen- 
u-'iit upon one another, ailopt, reject, ami rcailniit the same object al- 
IiiosnI in uni.son, to please the fancy of the day: thus the lance, the queen 
or the cavalry arms, as Montecunili deserihe.s it, wan ignonuiiiouJy 
dismissed, but has very lately recovered its rank aimmgnt the weapons 
of the horse*. The firing by ranks, disU'=ed on the abolition of the 
pikc'i, was re-adopted in the lute wars by the Austrians, andreeeived 
by the iTciich; and may not this want of solid instruetion likewise 
aceount for those ridiculous trials that disgrace the purade-grotmd, as 
■ preparatory for the second cainpaignsf? And where the fatality of the 
preceding year, owing to the inability of the general, or deficiency in 
discipline, is, from national pride and other consideration's, ascribed 
to ih^' system, the piMjr system must suffer for all. Have we not seen, 
ill the beginning of the revolutionary war, German facticks cried up to 
the skips, nothing spoken of but German discipline, German steadi- 
j ess, (Tennan precisioul ? Yet when, from an inferiority iu their chief, 
those well-trained soldiers were worsted by far inferior troops, but bet¬ 
ter commanded, and supported by a better directed artillery, their 
whole system was turned into ridicule; steadiness, compactness, was 
lattghcd at; and, as if the destruction of regularity in the infantry 

* ( Montccucnli’s A/tfutuirs.) Those lancers, or hulans, the name they 

formerly wciH by, were, after a lapse of time, again iutroduced in France by 
Mursiiai Saxe, who had appreciated their merit in Poland. During the late 
wars, they have been generally received in the principal armies; in Britain, 
the Util, 12th, Ifith, ITth, and 23d light dragoons, have been successively made 
lancers. 

t Wlicre Guibert speaks of the useless trials made, os a preuDuriar}' to se¬ 
cure better snCcess in a second campaign. {Buai Gin&til dt Tactiquti vul. i,— 
Jujantcrit^y chap. Iv.) 

t nn the ASiUiary Pelice a»rf Inetifutient of the Brituh Smpirt, by C. 

W. Paslcy, Colonel of the Royal Engineers, chap. vuL 

k2 
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performance, and a few minutes gained in a tactical movement, could 
supply the deficiency of a faulty and protracted stratc^ncul operation, 
every hope was entertained from the men tliat were exercised in a run*. 
It was at that tune the conduct of His Royal Hij^hness the Duke of 
York was particularly conspicuous. Aware of the imtieudim^ daiui^cr, 
whifh was threatening to overwhelm the admirable system, whose in- 
tnuhiction he had himself so much promoted, but com ious also of the 
source from which the evil sprung, he did not venture to stem ubruptly 
the torrent, whose water, though insahilirious, was still palatable, and 
perhaps not without benefit at the time, under the despondency iUai 
was prevailing; and which it would, therefore, have been at least im¬ 
prudent, if not dangerous, to stop too suddenly. He. consecjiiently, did 
not internipl its course; but by the issue of timely instructions, he 
insensibly recalled the mind to the true prineiples ; and while he wil¬ 
lingly lent hU influenec to obtain His Majesty’s coiiiinand lo alter the 
manual and platoon c.\ercisct, he wdth a hrin hand confirmed the 
Hulrs promulgated for the movements tu^hioh no ameIiorafi(»u was at 
the time dUccrniblcJ. Britain contracted a doiildc debt to her eom- 
maiiderin chief; for he preserved the wise combination he ha<l himself 


Unless it be for pic-occupfttiouor rapidity, to fiinii fnnii Irnttalion eolniun 
into hue, or a^uiri from lino into iums^, as citbor of tluisc two fbrtiwiiions lio> 
come naomeutHrily preferable, there are but very few cas«*s, iutlpt-il, winch, in 
tartirks, demand H more aecelerated puce tlum the r)iiU'k step: whenever the 
hitter can be I’eniorted to without uniuudiatc d.uiger. It is always preferable. U 
iiiuKt be ever remembered, that steadinoHS in the individuals, and ctniipactnesa 
and solidity hi the body collected, are the ^rcat criteria of the infantry; and 
that those preeminent qualifications must suffer in proportion as the troi»p.N uie 
more rapdily rdoved. Is it not true that it is in proportion a, the nu-n 

are obedient, silent, and kept cool in action, that they can be trusted, and can 
be considered as soldiers; and that, in proportion as they low those essentiai 
qualifications, by beiuR hurried and over-heated, they doffonenitc iot(» a mob ? 
This apparent contradiction betwixt the immediate advantage derived from a 
more regular performance, and the occasional necessity for grcutcr despatcli, 
has not n little perplexed the tm ticians of late years, and 1 fear it has led many 
into a great error. How far the object of quickneas, when of moment, (the only 
time it is ever admissible,) can be attended to, wilhont infringing on the more 
orderly execution, will be seen in tlie following, where the new mode proposed 
for the exercise will enable the additional rapidity, where requisite, to be (tb- 
tained without intrusion on discipline, and without unfavourably inllucnring 
the individual in his more regular performance, a consideration in itself sufli- 
cient to rcconimend the suggestion, was not the reconciling of the manner of 
operating on the parade to that in the field k still stronger motive to countenance 
it. 

‘h Book of Mnnvnl and Platoon Exercist, 

X His Royal Highness has since conceived that some alterations in the sys¬ 
tem were admissible; and having obtained His Majesty’s consent, Major Gene¬ 
ral Sir Henry Tornms was entrusted with the important task of improving it. 
As regulations for the field exercise and evolutions of an army, the work he 
produced is evidently more concise, better arranged, as well as more explicate 
than the rules and regulations of 1792. That many of the movements have 
also been improved, the notes in the coarse of the work relative to those alte¬ 
rations will folly prove. 
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principally assisted to cstaldish, and yet was the service not debarred 
of any iiiiiovatiiin that was favourable ; but such a precision demands 
more then superlicial kiiowledifc; it stamps the master of the art. 
And what is here obvious in bis Jluyu) is no iess so in the 

VHnf|ui>her of Waterloo. J/iliic dazzled by the prosptM'ity of Uuotiaparto, 
while he a(lmir(*d )tis :'euius. lie detected his mistakes, and avoided 
them. Impressed with the thou^lit (hat the d’cstiiiy of war could not 
rest fui anomalies, but was belter secured within the precincts of the 
aeienre, he hrouirlit the strategy and hij;h tucticks lia(;k to their for¬ 
mer hoimdaries: Sir Arthur Wellesley, by not followin;» blindly the 
fasliionahle warfare of Buonaparte, iiiiully eclipsed his most iirilUanl 
deed of arms in the still more splendid achievenuuits of the Duke of 
Wellinifton. 

As 1(1 ihe third objection, that nothing new (‘an be produced; if by 
this it is understood, tliut nothing very diftcrent from wbut in already 
known, is to be brouijbl forward, some truth bclon'js to tbc assertion ; 
but why this is to miliiatelnore a^’ainst. military than any (Uher kind 
of ii-nv produelions, la not so readily exphiiiKMl, The series of ev(mt3 
that ('oiistitutes the annals of Kngland, was known before the pen of 
tlie iiumorlul Hume was ever employed to retrace its history. The new 
X realises on ;reoi«etry, al<ycl»ra, and every branch of the niathcmaticks,— 
the new volumes designed to illustrate architecture, navijration, &c. are 
chiefly compelled to reproduce vvhat has already been mentiojicd in 
Hio.se preceding; yet, as fur as I remember, they have never incurred 
reproach of repetition : the want of new materials, as far as 
• know, is never cast as a fault upon them ; and is the variety a 
work admit^ of in its arranffcmeiil, the different modes of presenting 
ihc Tnattcr, of no consideration ; is the dissimilar feature it exhibits 
not alone sufficient to give it a new character ? Does Temp(dhofr3 
S(jvcn Years’ War supply tho Seven Years’ War of Lloyd’s or Jomini’s ? 
Do Jointni and Lloyd supply each other, or Tcmpcllioff? and do their 
]*.ssous of strategy and high tactickb in any manner supersede the in¬ 
structions derived from the perusal of the works of the Archduke 
Charles i And is not the same applicable to the compositions tliat treat 
on the more humble topicks of the science?—But by whom are those 
objections produced? By those w'ho never read military works, and to 
them, of course, their utility must evidently remain questionable. Yet* 
whenever a thought before unheard-of is started, or fresh manner of 
performance for a mauoeuvre is proposed, how absurd soever it may 
be, how detrimental soever it might prove to uniformity, it is eagerly 
grasped at, the alluring charm of novelty cannot be resisted. Nor can 
this appear extraordinary since, indeed happy ought they to be, to 
meet with any opportunity that cau any W'ay tend to enlarge the nar¬ 
row circle of their information. 
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In page Ixii, of his Preface, our author thus describes 
his “Theory of the Infantry Movements — 

“ It einbrat'W the whole scipncc of the manocuvrea, >vhich inauABUVTes 
are, therefore, properly classed and described in it. In addition to the 
acecral opi f oas alleged by the most celebrated writers, tUc modes of 
performance of the Austrians, the Russians, the French, the Prussians, 
the Danes, and the troops of the Netherlands, are, besides the British, 
j»rcsentcd in further illustration^. Bach movement concludes by a 
brief examination, wliich itself terminates by a selection, aTno]i<r«;t the 
ways of execution produced, of that or those which present a claim to 
cliiribility; this book, therefore, promises to lead the infantry odiccr 
throU}(h the various stai^es of instruction, and to make iiim ihoruu;(hly 
familiar wiih the knowledge that appertains to his profession. 

“ 'I'o render the work of more j^eiicral interest, I have inserted a Tre;i- 
tise on Firmer, which, I trust, is as complete as any before o/lcrod to the 
puhliek ; and, finally, concluded by a succinct account of the various ne- 
tious in which the infantry may be cn:;a^ed. A useful body of remarks, 
that, drawn from the highest authorities, will, I hope, be received nith 
pleasure by those officers whose services before the enemy entitle them 
to deliver an opinion; and which, if so, cannot fail to be of some lienelit 
to the younpf soldier, whom it will assist in initiating into the iny.sic' 
ries of the tield. 

“I must allow, that those who .seek for new ideas, or unknown evo¬ 
lutions, &c. will generally be disappointed; for little of the kind will 
be found in it, nor have 1 ever been anxious to replace that which is 
already unexceptionable by a less favourable substitute. As my en- 
deavemrs have been not to entan^^lc the tactieks of the foot , but to pro¬ 
mote its advancement, I have (»ecu thr<»a};bout bent on presenting what 
] conceived to be the best, and most eurefnlly avoided to obtrude im¬ 
provements, where I observed no improvements were to be made. Yet 
ill professing a dislike to innovations, I have, however, never uejrlected 
when ultimately selecting the eligible inodes of performance to search 
fur meliorations ; and where 1 fancied a new method mi;rht lead to ad- 
vautaj^e, and promote the object,! have never omitted to offer it for 
trial.’^ 

Having concluded Ilia obaervations upon what refers to 
in**tnictioii, military tlicory, and military writers, our 
author reverts to the results derived from discipline. 


* At the manceuvres of those different armies are naturally derived from the 
different acntiments entertained respuctiag the various modes of perfortning the 
movemeoti, their deiineation, beside the advantage they present, of exhibiting 
the different practices in use, arc the best specimens to be produced to unfold the 
dtff'erettt mo^ of execution to which the evolutions are liable: thus considered, 
were the whole of those systems to undergo alteration, thdr deliaeatioDi in a the* 
ortUcal point of view^ would not be less useful* 
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•* As iHscipline cannot make np for the iiirapability of a commander 
in chief, llic tlehciency of his immediate huhordinate t^eiieriils, the want 
of inforiimtion in the engineers, the mistakes of an ill>condiicted artil¬ 
lery, discipline cannot alone secure victory ; hut it may promote and 
lead towards it, hy enhancim; the value of the infantry and the cavalry, 
ami thus render their exertions more certain : to refuse, therefore, its 
friendly ai<l, in some branches of the senice, hecause it cannot apply 
to all of them; to ruin the foot and horse, or at least to render their 
cttect of less elheacy, because the other parts are already defective, 
and thereby improve uu the chances already favoiirinj^ the en(‘my, is a 
line of eoiiduct that must appear extraordinary, hut which I fear is not 
without example. In the first campaij!:ns of the Hevolutionary War, 
when a want of suilicienl reflection, u siiperlicial knowledij’c of warfare, 
hud IcmI to the belief that precision in performance, derived from stoa- 
<ly instruction, was parainoiint to sticcess, disappointed and amazed at 
the unexpected conquest of the French, whose army was described as 
so inferior in Ihos.c of their aiitai^onisls in this particular, discipline, 
from beln:j overvalued, was entirtdy levelled with the dust. But let 
those eanipai^fns he carefully investigated; let reason silence prejudice 
and the jmpular tale of the day ; let the soldier read the account of the 
soldier*, and he will discov.er the true causes that have led to the unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances; he will no longer attribute to rapidity in the 
movements of u battalion, to disorderly tactick.s, advantages that are to 
he traced buck to a superiority only in strategy; he will find the rcu- 
sou.s that have led to the discomfiture of the allies in their aysloin of 
d- eininution, and in their never acting in mass; he will read with sur¬ 
prise, ami be unable to account for those fatiguing marches from the 
Sambre to the Lys, where a great part of the forces was rend( red \Me- 
le.ss, and which, if propeily directed, would have annihilated both ihe 
armies of the republic; but far from impeaching the benefit which ex¬ 
cellence ii> the performance bestows on troops, he will find ii most con¬ 
spicuously bearing its part; he will find it singly, with inferiority in al¬ 
most every other respe^*t, successfully struggle, and for a protracted 
period keep the scale on an equipoise*, till at last it sunk under tlie ac- 

* Jomiiii Suite da 7'raite(l€s grandt s Opdrutions milituireiy vol. vi, 

f In reading the accounts of the actions which Cook place during that cam¬ 
paign (1794), it is impossible nut to observe the great superiority of the troops of 
the allies, as derived from their superiority in discipline. At the forcing of the cainp 
of Prciix-au bois, before Landrecy, the l^haviour of the Dutch was coospicuons. 
The successive attacks at Pichegru on Haspres, Denaio, Wassigny, and on the 
Duke of York’s troops at Villiers cn Couchie, were all repulsed. At Trois Vilte, 
the Duke of York defeated the French army under General Chapuis. The attacks 
that were at the same time made against the Austrian lines, were equally driven 
hack, and the defence of the village of Pricbes, by the Archduke Charles, re¬ 
flects the utmost credit on both the Prince and his troops. If, at Turcoing, the 
allies were defeated, bow could it have been otherwise, when, split into small 
divisions, they were succesrively overpowered by numbers? yet the troops be¬ 
haved well tbrottgbout, and the Heseuut guards displayed the greatest valour la 
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niTniilatcd w^i^ht of strate^rlca) considerations; hut then it still afford* 
ed the protection of a regular retreat, sncli us ill-taii^hl troops could 
have never been able to aecoinplish. Hud the French cavalry and in¬ 
fantry ut the time been equal in discipline to those of the allies, or had 
those of the allies been less trained than they were, and in the state they 
Slink after aloii^ continuation of the war hud thinned their ranks, and 
replenished them vvitli-recruits less carefully instnicted; the results 
would huve been still double to iho'<re stupendous events, which, as they 


the defiTice of Lannoy Pichpaj o was repulsed on the 22d ofAbiy; nml had 
the troops iindt*!’ riairrnyt, niid the body under tiie Areliduke Cliarlcs joined the 
forces eii^ag:ed, he iiiusi undoiilitedly Imvc been totally defeated. (d.iirf.i\l was 
repiilM'd a! Vpres, which lie intended to rehevo; while ar. Tonrua\, oidy a few 
leafTueK from it, there were thirty thousnod men w'ho remained uia<*tivr, while 
eiulit or ten ihoiisaud Itritish, under the gallant Lord Moira, the present Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, were left at Ostend, to await the event ot a eontlai in which 
thy might have gloriously slinred. Hail those two corps co- 0 |H*ra(ed with hiiri, is 
it. likely that, with sncli an arcesMou of forces ^forty thousand men), the Count 
Clairfiiyt w'ould have failed in his uttumpt ? Would not success have infallibly 
crowned his enterprise.^ Hut let ns now’ turn to the Sambre; hiw) ihcie we 
bhall fiud the French four times pns.sing that river, and four times, after a pro¬ 
digious slanuhter, compelled to recross it. If, the ftfUi lime, they weie imue. 
fortntiaU', and gamed the day of Flenrus. which derided ihc fate oi the campaign, 
could a disposition more extraordinary be taken iijj, than tlinf, cIiom’ii hy ine 
allies.^ With nil inferior army, tln’v opposed a siipciior force alone its own 
front; anti as the French were placed in tin* form of an arch, tln‘ .j11k>, in ol¬ 
der to encompass them, W'cre ohliized to spread over a more extcixled enru ; 
yet ilieir insninted attacks were (iiotwithstanding their great iaii'iimily and 
tlieir want of uniou) all sncrossful, with the exception of that cumiiianded hy 
the Frince of Orange, wliosc column, overpowered hy numbers, V'as obhi^ed to 
fall back. At four o'clock iu the aitoriioon, the day was dubious; at Iasi it even¬ 
tually decided in favour of the Republicuns, owing to the directions which the 
Ciimmander in chief gave to the Archduke Charles, (J'Utsdanowieh, (iciicrHl 
Boaulien, and Kaunitz, to quit the field of battle, n step to which he wms 
prompted by hearing that the town of Charleroy had surrendered to the French. 
Yet at that period two dii’isinns of the Rcpuhlie.ins on their right had already 
withdrawn ou the other side of the Sambre ; the left had been driven bark, and 
had likewise partly removed over tliat river; and though the resistanee and the. 
able Diovemeufs of General Kleiber and General Lefehvrc timrh contributed to 
tile ultimate success of the French, had the column of the Prince of Orange tiiiit- 
ed to that of Qiiasdanowieli, to attack together Gosstdie.s nud Jiimet, while 
Kaunitz, Beanheu, and the Archduke Charlea, had concentrated to fait together 
upon ricunis, tlic acLloti would have been most favourable to the cause of roy¬ 
alty. It was, therefore, not German tacticks, to repeat the expression of General 
Jumtni, that were in fault! but it was the Germans, as l^o rightly observes, who 
had forgolteii the art ol war of Gnstavus, Marlborough, Eugene, Montccucnli, 
Trawn, Frederick, as well as forgotten the lessons of Ciesiir, Vegetins, Puysegiir, 
Folanl, and the. Great Frederick. But these remarks of the French General al- 
iude to the high tacticks and the strategicks ; for the inferior branches of tho 
science, those that refer to the partiettiar arms, and movements of the infantry 
and the cavalry were fully effective. And yet, it is that very campaign in which 
exactness in the evolutions, and superiority derived from compactness and disci¬ 
pline, were so conspicuous, which is produced in support of a disorderly perfor¬ 
mance. The most able musicians cannot make up for the defects of the sym¬ 
phony, the merit of which entirely rests on the skill of the composer ; still the 
piece has been heard when ez^ut<m by tliem under its matest advantage, for as 
Indifferent set of perfonaess would bare rendered U sml more objectionable. 
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wrrc inexplicable at the time, will ever excite the wonder of future 

Vcf vva^i the conjecture F arn spcakiiiff of not in itself su/licient for 
ooinictio.i, th<‘ ^<‘eptick may refer to the Seven Vears’ War; and iherc 
e«n|uire liow much rrederiek the (ircut was indebted to the skill of his 
and lh<‘ supj>ort bis o^xTations fli;riv*'d from the inuiine.r in 
wlib-b t)|.>v were c\'eeuT'*d. The illn>tratioti Is particularly happy, as 
Die erlectN pror|u«-ed by tbi« airetiev visibly deeliiied as the war went on, 
and -dd soMIerv nere replaced by tliose. not equally've!! informed ; 
and it be'Mun- 'lill !*.orc (divioo'* after Ins ‘cren.ulisTs, the flower <ifbis 
anne, ha I f-dlen .vt Tnrijti; tVnrn which periovl his viernn are erident- 
1\ les-’. i'. well as liis operation^ inure cautious, and less deei-^Ive. 

r.Ki.ineistn, tlie spirit of party, may into ae.ip* tic* mind, and as w'dl 
a tlie nnne Mol>le feeiitlinmr of patriotism, lead men to the de-pisfinf of 
lile;—imt di-eljdine alone eaii make the soldier It was ilic iiitlexibJc 
laws of Sparta that created a Leonidas, and the lliree hiiadred followers 
that fell a sucriltee at TluTmopj, be; ami it wa-e«|mdh the v'oj^onnis 
eh.jr.ieler of the IVn-siaii disidpline thut prm'uc-ed :i captain, llaroii 
.i5 fln‘ head of 900 reeitiiu «,i‘ IVimv Ferdinand’s re^firnent, 
all, like liiin>elf, defennined to ^lie <*r to eomjuer, with ilio exeeprioii 
of ho, who were taken jnd'Oiiers, and a few wlm, uuuitdcd, escaped at 
'JVoppaii. reeet\ed that tmd they were upparctilly wi-'iiiuc'for, uu in- 
st.im*'* v\lileii leaves that of antiqttify far behind, but wbieli ultli it, by 
cvliibi'iii”' tin* s.imc resijIt-> as arisiny from the same cui'sc''. under 
elTenmsnmcC'' almost in every other respect Ofipoyjte, ino.^t emispicn- 
o”slv point,s our tlie spritiij ihey are d«‘ni'ed from , tliev tvill si^iiard 
„ iust the corrupt testiniojjv o( tin* hivtori.m. who, to imuritcuanee 
some eberisbed opinion bis ow{», is but. lou ultra .tuvion* to repre¬ 
sent military transaelions as independent of discipline. In order to 
make them appear us deriv'd from principles he isiuelme«l to establish 
or to propajjatc- But let the statesman be well impressed with tlie 


* This deterioration in the infaiicry was alreadv some-w'bal felt, or. at least, 
innch appreln nded by the Kinp of Pnissia, as tar back a- /see note s, 

chap. II'roin this ptinriple of gradual (ic<’reaKe in the value of the InfHntrv 
and cavalrv, during hostility, the grCHt ulteutinii to he paid to dojiots during 
war wilt iminedititelv suggest itself; and how far it is iinporlaut to trust those 
nurseries of the army to iiidividiialK capable of giving Inslruction, and iiidincd 
to bestow their time, and to pay a proper attention to them, must be naturallv’ 
deduced. Wliatevcr may he alleged to the contrary, au infantry soldier, in 
orih'r to he properlv grounded in his exercise, must bo six months at the drill: 
it is after lliat period, that, actpiaiuied with the principles of his profession, he 
more and more aeipiires that habit of acting with oClicrs in the ranks ; every 
week, every day, every hour, then tells to his advantage. 

Another Httciition, which J should likewise recommend, is to attach some 
veterans to those depots. In the held it is not sufficient for a soldier to know 
his exercise, he tniist know how to provide for himself, and his conduct must 
be frequently influenced by circumstances, for which the lesson of former ex¬ 
perience may at least prepare, if not fully complete, the young soldier. 
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principle, for it is important for him to know, and never to forget, that 
superiority in the chief cominuiidcr, a thorough acquaintance with the 
art of war rluit pervades in the different branches tjf an army, and su¬ 
periority of ^iiscipliac in tiie troops, are the vsnrest guarantees of a 
triuinpliant warfare. The soldiers of the tyrant, the soldiers of the 
king, the soldier^ of the oonunonwcaltli, the soldiers of the cross, as 
well as' the soldiers of the. crescent, have all had ihcir day of glory as 
well ds their day of (listrl*^s, in jiroportion as iliosc decisive considera¬ 
tion*' roM‘ or sunk in the scale, of comp.irison. I am ftiUy aware of the 
various prejudices that will here, unite to coinhut aiicli an opinion; 
hut, new pi:;niie«5. tliev oppose a neiv Ilercnlc^, that unio'd with the 
annals of the world will reduce them to .silence. Wbat-'Ver may he the 
side we c*>pon'.e, the wish we are actuated by, v.lvat advantage can wc 
ever derive from deln.sioii? Tlie iiio.st jd^'asing dreutii is lmta<!n*iiin 
after all; and when we awake, the short pleasure enjoved is dearly 
bought by the di>appointinent that follows. 

Hill to attain this oideet, so far at ica-vt as it rHates lo the discipline 
of Ihe iufantrv, live drill inu^t he carefully aJteinlcd to, and not I>e left 
to the dircrelitm of ihe scrji-unts; hut call in a<*tioTi the innnediatc vi¬ 
gilance of the oiriocrs. 'I'he reeniir*' may ul first he intrusted to ilic 
care of the udjutr.nl; but once formed sufficiently to uet in the platoon, 
ami vvlicii ilelivcrtol up to tlc.-ir i-ompauies, ii i; tin; c ipt.iirv with his suh- 
alteriis, who (o sojicrintcnd (heir instnietion. Ily llvi-' it not 
irniant that the onicer.«i are to he constanllv enijdoyed with ihoir men, 
and to he daily obliged to exercise thmn forsevrul hours; far from it, 
nor is seldom any g(»od prodm-cd from so constant an evertion ; if the 
drill ho well understood, the proper instnielioii sriven, and necessary 
attention bestowed, an hour twice a week, in wljich the men are once 
exercised with arms, and the otUi^r day without arms, will he quite 
competent to complete the purpose. 7'o look fur correction when the 
battalion is a.’>seinhlcd, i^ to disjday a slight arqualmance, indeed, with 
iniUtary in?=.trnction; it ii the school for the o/Hcers, it is the »cliooi fur 
the Serjeants; lint for the men, it is ratln^r more likely to destroy than 
to promote their exactness in perfonnaace, by the irregular habits 
they may and will iin]icrceptihly contract, and which, if not incessantly 
checked in the platoon drill, must rapidly upset all principles, aud ren¬ 
der a corps dailj under arms, daily more unqualified for the execution 
of it.s movcineiits. This accounts for those battalions, that, continual¬ 
ly haraased, vviihout improving their exercise, find themselves gcnc- 
ruUy equalled, and frequently surpassed by those which arc seldom 
seen under arms*; and as for those slovenly and daily rehearsals where 
the eighteen or any selected manoeuvres are seemingly gone through, 
but in which, tliougli they may challenge the applause of the common 

. * The reason of this is plain; the latter, if not sufficientiy instructed, are at 
less spoiled than those more frequently under arms* 
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run of spectators, the sharp eye of the sohlicr regrets to discover that 
the men do not face properly; that tli‘* wheels are performed in a run, 
and in a curve; that the inarching in tile is carele8'»ly pertortned; that 
the marching in line is more the efiect of i-hanfc than the resnll of a 
ciireftil adherence to rules; and that every individual, uncoiiccrncd, 
no longer guided l»y the touch of Ids iiciglihour's arms, iilt«»gelhcr acts 
hy himself; aiul in s!n»rt, that tliat steadiness, solidity, couipucrncss, 
the true and only strength of the foot, are ;»ltoge(hcr imhno^vn, uc- 
glc<*l<‘d, nay, even frequently counteracted, their inutility niii'if he ap¬ 
parent. 

As for the want of umformity which is alleged to attend tin* instruc¬ 
tion hy companies, as the orders i>sued hy authoritv arc prcci>e a'- lo 
the performance of the movements, it >eL*ms at least irnproli.ihlc, i* 
inipHos deficiency where deficiency is iuadmis-jildc; for an officer x\iio 
would neglect liis professional acrpiirement.^ so far as to l>c iinaci|'i unt¬ 
ed with the dirceiions didivered in the h'nhl A\mv'>/'and //>•, 

is evidently untpiulificd to fill any siniation, and uvich noire ui»dc*>c:*s-. 
ing of the promotion that must plsoT him at lli-’ head of -^nch a di ill*. 

IVevionslv to <^>slnl:^^illg liie hulijcct of drill, 1 sh til venture ti> in:ro- 
cliiee an ohscivaitiou which relai**^ to the hattalio.i exerei-e; and vv!ii ‘h, 
if admitted to he true, iiiu>l lead to the eoiuda>ion, that great eiror 


still prevails in the manner in which it is aetnally comlucieil; I all i le 
to that constant rcatraint put upon the men while under arnw, w lieh 
rcnde»‘.T the practice on the parade so unlike to riiat in the field, and 
which, from a want of sameness hctweeii the t\v<» inodo of perforni- 
auee, eventually debars the operation'^ on service from the advantage, of 
proper preparation, d o unfold this suhjand explain iriy mean¬ 
ing, I shall remark, that when under arms, the soldiers are, while inji- 
nteuvring for iustniciioii, continually kept to llie compuei po>ition at 
close tanks and files; hence so soon as they i(i«u’ tlu.« tactical position 
in uecioti, it is no more recoverable; and huu imnv'diately they must 
give it up in an engagement, where every imiMuliinent of gnnmd, every 
ti ifling hindrance, constantly operates) and intervene!! to destroy this 
regular progress, is apparent: now, how iinrnediaUdy important it be¬ 
comes thence to reconcile the men to un haidt of speedily regaining 
the regular formation, when accidentally lost, must stilke as obvious. 
Why so momculous an olycct has been neglected, and has never attraet- 


• Tlie truth of it is, that officers arc glad to get rid of the drill; and 
therefore allege the plea of want of uniformitv, for leaving the formation 
of the battalion entirely in the hands of the adjutant and serjeaiit major- If 
they were aware of the additional trouble this fallacious system of instruction 
throws on themselves, this and many other considerations would soon induce 
them to take their share in the drill. Where officers^ are well ucquaiat^-d with 
the regiilatious, and strictly adhere to the rules therein laid down ; where the 
field officers are gradually trained to perform this most important duty of theirs, 
BO variety, or want of uniformity can ever result from the company arllt. 

1,2 
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ed more serious re/^ard, seems strange; nay, so little is the thing itself 
thought of, that, readily given up, the steady performance is generally 
viewed as impracticable in action, and consequently conceived l>eyond 
the power of discipline. But how little I partake of this sentiment, 
and bow far it is attainable by assimilating the conduct of the battalion, 
during its exercise, to its conduct in the presence of the enemy, will be 
seen by what follows. 

In <‘ontest, while opposed to an adversary, the compact and ta<tical 
formation can never be retained beyond live or ten niinntcs to ibc utmost, 
nor can there ever be any necessity for Us being protracted beyond the 
time ubo\c specified. Now, this estaiilished, as its preservation fur so 
short a period must apparently be divested of great dilljculty, the ini> 
pnrlant consideration remains, to provide the means so as to render 
the troops capable, in the heat of action, and whenever required, (o 
take lip instantly this regular form and close array, and to retain it 
within the conhned space of ten minutes, the time described as desira¬ 
ble. What 1 propose, accordingly, is for the battalion's iiisl ruction 
chiefly to bear on. this particular; so that the men, by being never kepi 
to the stretch of solidity lieyond the time to be preserved and desirable 
in the field, maybe rendered most familiar with the traiisiduns from 
the more regular into the less regular, and the less regular into the 
more regular positions, which, once made perfectly habitual to tliem, 
they will, from the similarity of execution, while struggling with the 
enemy, with the same facility as at a review, be capable immediately to 
revert from the loose into the compact, and from the compact into the 
loose formation; which latter, in partaking of the case of the route 
march, under the rules of which it is to be subjected^ would, to recover 
the former, (the more orderly construction,) merely demand in the 
men of the front rank to regain the touch of the arm on the dressing 
flank, and for those of the rear ranks to lock np, and cover their flle 
leaders: now, as what is infeasible is here no longer insisted upon, and 
nothing but what is immediately essential is required, It is presumed 
that what is truly useful will be obtained. Nay, as the soldier would 
then be practised to an execution calculated for active service, and 
therefore be no longer impressed with a notion of inutility respecting 
his former instruction, chiefly derived from the dissimilarity which now 
exists between the two modes of manoeuvring, when in presende and 
out of presence of an enemy, he would, when really engaged, perform 
mechanically in the field of action as he is accustomed on the field of 
exercise. 

Were this adopted, the drill of the recruit and that of the platooD« 
Muthout undergoing the slightest alteration, would remain as they are; 
but 80 soon as the companies are brought together, for the perform¬ 
ance of the battalion evolutions, the compact'and regular formation 
should never be preserved above five or ten minutes to the utmost^ to 
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pive way to the relaxed position of the route march, whj,ch latter would 
then ot'casioiially, and as often as deemed expedient, be a^ain relin- 
qnlKhcd, for the same space of time, to take up the more re;jular dispo¬ 
sition; the commands ense and •form'ithn*, as they are to relieve each 
other, bciiitf delivered by the battalion chief to apprize of the rhan;fc, 
and when expressed, obeyed accordin^^ly. It will readily be conceived 

Were tiuMHoiUi ol fxocution here proposed adopted, besides the advantag-cs 
i'niMiiei'atud, and resulting iVoni drawing the perforftinnre on the parade near¬ 
er to tliat in tlie field, it would faeilitate the accelerating of the )mec beyond 
that fixed for the quirk movement, (lOH in a minute,} whenever advantage be- 
lonu** t<i ureatcr celerity, as it removes the great objection now adducible 
Hg.un*-t hurrying ibe step; nnnudy, the pernicious tendency it has on discipline, 
bv rounteracting nil bHi)its of coiiipaetncss in the soldiers, and by reconciling 
them to a loose, slovenly, and dixordurly mode of execution. Since where dis¬ 
patch hcconics monuMi'ous, as the relaxed formation might be and ouglil in- 
Muiablv to be referred to, the nppreheiishm of the additional speed in the pace 
unfavour.iMv operatinir on the close position of ranks and files, under which 
disposition it no longer occurs, is removed. While under the regular forma¬ 
tion. the men should ofeoui Kc, never step at n pace beyond the quickest cadence 
(12(1 lit a minute). The instant the hurried troops are arrived, and the desired 
ground Is occupied, the compact disposition must, of course, he immediately rc- 
suiu(‘d, a transition now rendered perfectly habitual, so that the momeut of colli- 
sioii niav take place under the orderly formation. Rapidly to occupy a position, 
and af'terw-ards to defend it in a compact, solid body, arc the objects required 
from the infantry, and to which its instruction should be chiefly directed: 1 leave 
the officers to judge whether any method can ever so effectually attain these 
ohjecls ns that suggested. Jn a pamphlet lately published in France by a retired 
general officer, {CnMideratiorui (iiniraits mt P Jnfantrrie Frangwuc), the neres- 
hily for rapidity in the infantry evolutions is strongly urged, and the author 
propo^es es en to step at the cadence of 152 paces in a minute; yet after dwell¬ 
ing much on the advantages derived from quickness of motion, he observes, 
Je /tt> pr^inuis pax (page 67} mtulenir gnon doit tovjours en/bneer ffttnemi d 
• r'0/4i:5c. Jr veux ifu/rvirnt ^iPrlic seroe dmut plttxintrx circunstaners aux muui'f- 
?i -.m prcparatoirrs dr Caction ^ lots tfnU nr xernit rreonau prudent (Ty arriner nwee 
plifx dr ientrar i attrudu ^it'rn rourant lex ran^x «<* peuvrnt itrr. xerrdx." This 
says every thing, and undoes all he said before. In running as well as in 
hurrying the march, compactness aud unity arc lost. And what is an infantry 
then, but a disorderly mob ? Hy the mode proposed, every benefit is secured, 
while every evil is avoided; and celerity, where preferable, may advantageous¬ 
ly be refeircd to without intruding upon discipline. It must, however, he ob- 
Bct ved, that to render this innovation beneficial, it must emanate from nuthori- 
t), and be incorporated within the regulations of the army. All innovations, if 
partial, an* dangerous to the military establishment, not solelv because they are 
destructive to uniformity (an object itself of importance}, but likewise from 
their leaving the road of alteration open to the individual, whose capacity, not 
always keeping pace with iMie rectitude of his intentions, might, from erroneous 
conceptions and applications, render prejudicial that which, if properly under¬ 
stood, and well directed, would have led to amelioration. It is the duty of 
those who make a study of the various branches of the military profession to ex¬ 
amine what is offered for the improvement of the art, and after a careful inspec¬ 
tion to present the result of their inquiries to the higher authorities; but it 
must rest with government, after weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
belonging to a proposal, to adopt or reject it; and should the former be the 
case, ^Fter publicly acknowledging the marit of the discovery, to sanction its 
practice. It must likewise be well understood, that improvements must be 
considerable to give them a clsim to attention; for if trifling, they can never 
outweigh the disadvantages whieh must attend eontinaal aUenUionSy and their 
coMOffiUaBtSi indeciriott and reUxilion. 
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that those comirkiKls are to he sfiven at times unknown, and as frequenly 
as the battalion commander deems itadvisahle to promote the manmuvrc, 
or to dx on the mind of his men those transitions, the main point here 
desirable. 

** To exemplify this mode of performance by the existing practice at a 
review: after the general salute and marchin^r past, which are to be ex-^ 
ecuted as usual, the troops should be permitted to ^ain the loose for* 
motion, and thus be made to convert, for instance, into a close column 
in rear of the ri^lit company ; hence, after facing, they would thus in 
file l»e marched to take post behind the rip^lit division that stands fast $ 
but while in proi^ress, or immediately after fronting, be ordered to re¬ 
sume the strict disposition, and under this constraint be made to per¬ 
form with the utmost steadiness and correctness for hve or ten mi¬ 
nutes, when tlic easy construction may again be indulged, to relieve 
the more exact foraiution. Grand divisions might then be formed, the 
column be closed, marched, and deployed, and during those evolutions 
the strict performance be occasionally resorted to for the short time ex¬ 
pressed; but whenever so referred to, the .greatest attention should 
be bestowed to see the utmost precision and compactness prevailing 
throughout, which, from the very limited duration desired, can meet 
with no reasonable objection, und must, ther;*fore, be, strictly enforced. 
An attention to he bad whenever the line is formed, whether at once or 
successively, is for the division.^ invariably to recover the compact for¬ 
mation before they halt, which the correctness of the dress demaads, 
and for the men to remain uuder this restraint until the command 
eyeihfront be given, which then vay be followed by the word ease, to 
resume the more relaxed position. The manner in which any evolu¬ 
tion is to take place, on the same principle, will lie readily deduced from 
the preceding, and will consequently need no further elucidation. 

** The strict conformity such a mode of operating offers to what recurs, 
and is obtiunable on service, must forcibly plead in behalf of the sug¬ 
gestion. Yet for those persons who are the most tenaciouB*for esta¬ 
blished customs and permanency of expedients, a perusal of the work 
itself will obviate any suspicion of a design to overturn the system of 
theday, and exonerate from any intention of presumptuously replacings 
by mid 8chcme^, the lessons that have stood the test of time, and are 
conffrmed by the experience of ages; since far from lightly obtruding 
my own ideas, it will be discovered, that listening with submission to 
those who, 1 am fully aware, are better qualiffed to determine, I have 
commonly preferred the adopted measures, and merely diverged from 
them where I fancied 1 perceived obvious advantages, or where diversity 
of opinions, by weakening the practices in use in the different armies^ 
Ms^oned the expectation of improvement.” 

In liis first chapter^ Suasso treats on the distance of 
filesi depth of ranks, mode of dividing die infantry^ 
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strength of divisions in a battalion, place occupied by 
a soldier in the ranks, Ibrinationof the Company and Bat¬ 
talion ; and describing the French, Dutch, Prussian, Aus¬ 
trian, Danish and Russian i'ormations, closes this chapter 
with some general observations, from which the following 
arc extracts. 

** Ttie advuDtu^es arisiii^ from the close position of tiles and ranks, are 
sufficiently shown in the precediri^^ sections; ami as the depth of for- 
iniitioii is also fixed in them to three, with the occasional reduction to 
two where prcfcnible, the next oiiject of enquiry seems to he, the man¬ 
ner in winch the men should l>c distributed and posted in the ranks, 
and whether the size, or any other consideration, ou^ht to he prefer¬ 
red to ill tills particular. Introdueina^ the subject, therefore, by 

discussing' this oiiJcct, we will follow it by the remaining topieks that 
equally belong to the funnation, inchnling them under three heads: 1st, 
the proper and most appropriate strens^th of the battalion; 2d, its 
more natural and corii^eniul mode of division; 3d, the most cli^'ihlc sU 
tuatiojis for the offii*ers and under officers, as the best adapted to the 
pcrfonoaucc of their dutie.s. 

** Whh respect to the posting of the men in the ranks, wc have seen by 
the fireccding, that, in the British infantry, the tallest are brought in 
the front rank, those next in size placed in rear, and the shortest in the 
centre, a disposition wiiich, by bringing the strongest and most able 
loeii in the po.sition where their exertions arc likely to prove most effii- 
<'s‘'’ious, appears both natural and rc^ionable. Vet however obvious 
lo< > appears, doubts have still arisen respecting the propriety of thus 
placing tlic: foot; and while some, questioning theinferenee of courage 
and strengtli from superiority in height, have expressed a wish that 
those not apparently, but effectually, so favoured by nature, should be 
advanced to the front: others have surmised that, acting as a vehicle of 
dis'inctioh, this post of honour should he reserved to the older and 
most desemng soldiers; whilst others again, admitting size to be the 
safest standard on the occasion, are of opinion, that the posting of the 
shortest in the front, and the tallest in the rear rank, appears conso¬ 
nant to reason. Among those- favouring the last assertion, we find 
general Von Ehwald, who, in his treatiae on light troops*, in describ¬ 
ing the Aincrieun army, under Washington, as thus drawn up, the tal¬ 
lest iu rear, seems not only to favour this formation, as best calculated 


* Colonel Von Ehwald's Treatise ufion the dnties of ligbttroope, diap. il. 12, 
a work which has been frequently copied, but seldom improved upon. Mauril- 
loo concurs with the Danish general in this sentiment, as may be seen iu tb» 
aecond chapter of his £!siai aur V Jufiuence de Im Poudrt 4 Cttnani bat general 
Von Ehwald was a light infantry officer, in whiokeervioe the firing considera- 
Uy predominates; and the Utter, in the esceUent work meatioBedi has, per- 
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for firint^, but to think f ven that murtlal appearance wonid not snfTer 
from the change, after beitit? reconciled to~it by custom: this mi^fat be 
true; yet, since tlie bayonet U indisputably the principal and the deci* 
sive weapon of tlic infantry; and that, besides, in the present mode of 
arranpn^r troops, the brin&f’ may be executed under any circumstances 
soever, if performed by soldiers properly trained to it, that inode of 
arrayinc^ the men; notwithstanding all that may be alle^red in its behalf, 
does not apply to our battalions; and ihou^'h it rni^^Ut have answered 
the purpose of the American soldiers, whose chief dcfienfhuicc, at the 
period alluded to, was iu their musketry, it would hut ill suit a well 
disciplined infantry, particularly in war time: when pressed for men, 
a shorter vsize and an inferior description of recruits inu'st be inevita¬ 
bly admitted into the ranks. The ^ren»'ra] practice of the prindipd, and 
I believe all, the Ruropean armies, which, in this particular, are per¬ 
fectly in uni.son with the liritish, mi^fhi here he likewi.se produced 
a^jainst it; and the a.sscrtion receives still additionul wciirht, from the 
Americans themselves huviii'r adopted, like the rest, the position in 
which the tallest men arc hrouirht to the front. 

“'I’he directed mode (»f sizing from both Hank.s to centre by companies, 
by rcmoviiuf the tallest and most able m(?n to the two extremiiic.H, rests 
on a principle so much correspondin^f to that just spoken of, that if 
the one be admittetl. the propriety of the latter Can no lon^:cr he rciiMm- 
aldy denied. How far it <lescr\es a preference over the manner of tlio 
Trench, the Dutch, and the Pru<.si,iMs, where, hcKinniiuf by the riyht, 
the shortest and weakest men ar^»res«uted on the left of the co.-iipany, 
must he evident, from one side, w their mode, heinff o.ily secured, and 
the other left exposed ; and thourrh the reifulaticm ad»»pted by the Rus¬ 
sians and Danes, where the sizing is central, and takes place throu<(h 
the whole battalion, or by the Austrians, where il is Accoinplislicd by 
divisions (a portion of the battalion which corresponds to what wc cull 
grand division in our formation), does not lay open to the same oensfjrc, 
it still leaves unprovided the cases where the companies or platoons 
(their zu^e) act singly, as the shortest are then again all brought on 
one side. 

“ The flank of the platoons and subdivisions, as the positions which* 
owinir to the peculiar duty of the pivots, call for the presence of the 
most ialcUigeal men, have been very properly a65xcd to the corporals. 

ha^ tiirou;rhoat, not given suffleient weight to tlie charge. Turpin He CVtW, 
commentaries on and Oaibert, in his Euai giniral He tacUqut, 

chap. ii. recommend the mode in which the oldest and most valiant sol- 
are to be selected for the front rank. General Wimpffen, in his Miiitaire 
chap. xx. and Warneryt in his Commentaries, are of a contrary 
ophiion, and say, that far from being brought to the front, those most valiant 
and oldest soldiers should be left in rear, to oblige those less courageous, a r d * 
posted before them, to move on and do Uieir duty. 
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♦* The number of filss already determined, from 200 to 250, will im¬ 
mediately fix. when placed in three ranks, the battalions to be from 
600 to J50 rank and file; however, aUowini; for the constant deduction, 
experienced by those on duty, sick, detached, &c. they may be increas¬ 
ed to 900 without inconvenience. 

** With the exception of the Austrian battalion, which is broken into 
thirds, sixths, and twelfth parts, the num!)er8 most commonly used in 
the division of that body, are four and eight, or fi vc and ten; of these, 
the smaller portions, eight and ten, are, according to the different ser¬ 
vices, denominated division, platoon, or zttffe. In some services, as in 
the British and French infantries, each of them forms a company; 
whilst in others, like the Russians, Prussians, Danes, and Dutch, the 
company consists of two of them : the latter mode, by decreasing the 
number of captains, and Axing the chain of command by pointing out 
a determined chief In charge of each grand division, exhibits advan¬ 
tages*. 

** The officers are either placed in the front, or in the supernumerary 
rank; the position of those in the Arst, is cbieAy designed to lead, and 
by their personal example to animate their men, and excite them to 
the proper performance of their duties; one officer per division, or 
what we call company, becomes sufficient for that purpose ; and as be¬ 
fore observed, the Aanks of a body are its weakest points, an officer is 
with great propriety, added to them on the left flank of the battalion: 
this however, is not repeated on the right, as that post is already so 
provided for, by being occupied by the grenadier or first company*# 
captain. • 

With the exception of the officers brought in the front, and the Ser¬ 
jeants covering them in the rear rank, the remaining officers and Ser¬ 
jeants are all situated in the fourth or supernumerary rank; their pro¬ 
vince, when so situated, is to keep the other ranks close during tlie 
attack, while firing, as well as to prevent any break in rear, and, in 
sbo"t, to detect atid check any irregularities that may occur; these du¬ 
ties are obviously important, nor can too many ofiicers and non-com- 
missioned officers be 80 employedf. 

** Though the distribution of the officers, as here explained, in front 
and in rear, meets with no objection, and the propriety for a portion 

- — - - .* -1 ■ 

• We have already hod occasion to notice the numbers four and right, to be 
pmferable, for the divisioh of a battalion, to those of five and tea, which the 
elueldation of the movements will render Svidei^: next to four and right, that 
by thirds, rixths, and twelfths, seems best adapted; when io,' 4 he sritem and 
body of movements must, however, undergo some alttratloB, and be framed 

eoatbrmably* ’ . ....... 

t An exception to these rules, is when in mail, as the mode of lining tho 
by a oompWte file of officers and non-comnrissloned officers, se enstoma* 
ryfa dm Austrian Infaiitry, di^ays evldenayadvant^l the 
erne and sojMnffii •ttw thoM to be placed «a tho fiaaks, and^thc 

Vot.V. n 
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of officers to be broiijrht in the first rank, and thus made to mark the 
rij;ht of each platoon, is fully admitted, some difference of opinion 
prevails an 1o the description of officer who should be thus employed. 
General Wamery thinks it ouj^bt to be the first lieutenant, and not 
the captain, whose post he conceives to be in the rear of his company, 
and thou^'h s^cneral practice does not sanction, but rather discouute- 
nancea such an assertion, the analof^y it bears to the position of the 
battalion commander, pleads in its behalf; besides, as the captain is 
and ouirht to be, the responsible person for the conduct of his compa¬ 
ny, and from whom the different commands and directions it receives 
should emanate, it is evident that those duties are much easier and with 
much greater accuracy performed in rear, than if posted on a flunk in 
the front rank, where his personal vtdour and example appear the prin¬ 
cipal, and almost the only springs, called into action. 

“ I shall now conclude what relates to the formation of the battalion, 
by obsenini^ the ^rcat advantage that results from the officers, parti¬ 
cularly those invested with the responsibility, remaining attached to 
their respective companies; since, if they be displaced, it must imme¬ 
diately tend to alienate the officers from their men, as well as the 
men from their officers, and therefore spread indifference where too 
great a union cannot be promoted, and d'here the link of connexion 
should be tightened, instead of loosened: though the arrangements of 
the battalion might here interfere, the thwarting obstacles it presents 
will be easily removed, if the companies be always posted according to 
the seniority of the officers immediately present, a measure which, im¬ 
portant in its consequence, is highly deserving the attention of officers 
in command of battalions/* 


The 2d chapter is dedicated to observations on the po¬ 
sition and facings of the soldier, and on the step, march, 
and cadences used by the several infantries of Europe; 
the half-dressing and words of command, arc al.so no¬ 
ticed. In the 3d chapter, the principles on which the 
infantry movements arc founded are explained apd enu¬ 
merated ; and a historical sketch of the military art is 
given In the 4th chapter, from the period of the Greeks 
and Homans, to the present day; from which we extract 
the following 


4 


Under Prin(‘e Maurice of Nassau, and under the renowned Oustavus 
us, the art gained apace: forming themselves on the model of 






(flw posted in the centre, arc situated, may, however, then again be removed 
^tbe rear, W customary in tbe British infantry for close column of grand divi¬ 
sions, and there forming a final rear rahk, act on the prineij^e of supemume- 
larics. 
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the ftncient8» the first in his encampments, and the latter in the dispo* 
Bition of his battles, revived the military aj^es of Greece and Rome. 
The Dutch tacticks, rejp^ulated by Nassau, at this peiiod became the 
pattern for Europe ; and, owin^ to a happy succession of their valou- 
rous House of Oranj^e, that mercantile commonwealth kept its military 
reputation for nearly a century*. 

** In 167*1 and 167fi> Turenne and Montecuculi displayed to the world 
the first regular cainpfUj^ns, conducted on lines •of operations properly 
based; and shortly after this, Murechal Luxembourg, to gratify the 
ambitious views of his master, Louis XIV^., led ipto the field prodigious 
armies, which, however numerous, he showed himself competent to com¬ 
mand; whilst King William HI. exhibited all the resources which per¬ 
severance and military skill could suggest, to check the progress of a 
victorious enemy: always defeated, but never subdued, after the loss 
of a battle, the Uritihli monarch remained the formidable foe he had 
been before. The Prince Eugene and our Marlborough, that general, 
whom Voltaire describes, as never to have given a battle which he did 
not win, nor besieged a town which he did not take, had both shone 
conspicuous in the aunaU of their time^yet the art of war was still 
in its infancy ; the higher tacticks were either destitute of rules, or 
erected on such irregular foundations, as were inconsistent with the 
dictates of reason ; and, with the exception of the fortifications, and the 
attack and defence of fortresses and works, which, directed by Coe- 
bom and Vanban, had taken a leap that left the other branches of the 
art far behind, the others, little cultivated, and chiefly influenced by the 


From General Bland’s military treatise, it evidently appears, tiiat most 
of our military practices are derived from the Dutch, and were chiefly intro¬ 
duced by WilUain 111.; that their attention to the exercise had not relaxed, 
even in his time, is also to be observed in his fourteenth article of the ninth 
chapter, In which he takes occasion, when describing a complicated platoon fire, 
^en uaed by the Hollanders, much to praise their discipline. 'Hiat the tacticks 
of those republicans were no less esteemed by the French, may he seen by the 
following note 7.of the Introduction to the Discipline of the Norfolk Militia, by 
Visi-ount Townshend Lewis XIV. in 166^ employed Mons. Martinet to re¬ 
gulate and discipline his infantry after the uutcb manner: he was first lieu- 
tenant-ccdonel, and aft^wards colonel of the regiment dbi rol, or the king's 
own regiment, which was then the pattern. He was kiUed at the aiege of 
Doseburg, in 1672. His name is become, among our military gentlemen, a 
term of sneer and reproach, too often applied to such officers as snamie the rest 
of their corps, by being more assiduous and exact in the performance of their 
duty, than suits with the levity of the young, or the indolence of the t^ones.'* 
Mods, de Montgommery de Corboson, a FVench writer, who flourished under 
Charles IX. and Henry UL in his Tratti 4* Iti MiUce FVenpeW, ext(d9ittg the 
Greek evolntions, as oellneated by ^Hett, as^nri1at>e their pMcticesto tboseof 
the Dutch, under Prince Maurice of Nassaa, i^lch aufficiently betrays deficiency 
in the French at the time, as he would not have produce^, those foreigners, in 
preference to his own countrymen, bad the Utter been adequte to suStaU.tke 
paipUel; nor Is this to be wondered at, whenwe'weviM^ FatherpahULtM^ 
Mojotmn, another military writer, contemapea^ wiik UL 

that the aoldiera of foe guards were, In fnooei foe OMS — 
axerdae. 

VoL, V, m2 
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fliiBBy purpose of parade, like the Gothlck structure, were crowded 
with puerile and showy performances, to conceal the defects simplicity 
would have revealed.^-Nor were the military writers of great assist¬ 
ance at the time: it is true, that the works of Ciesar, Polybius, Mon- 
tecuculi, and Turenne, are all replete with luminous thoughts and 
useful remarks, but they need previous information to be duly appre- 
ciated-^it requires the botanist to discover the valuable properties of 
the plant, and in those gardens in which the speculative delight and de¬ 
rive information at every step, the unobservant and common run of 
men discover but trees and leaves. 

“Folard was the first who collected, methodically, the principles of 
tacticks, which science he elucidated; but Folard, from haring but 
little information to gain from the moderns, attached himself altoge¬ 
ther to the HDcients, on which he modelled our tacticks: thus omitting 
the influence the dlflference of our weapons was necessary to produce, 
be mistook our formation, and created a column, which he recom¬ 
mended both as the natural position of, and almost constant position 
for the infantry. Thus was wasted considerable erudition, and per¬ 
haps some talent, in the attempt of propagating an error*. 

** The writings of Marcchals Feuquiere and Puysegur offer more in¬ 
struction, but what they say must be received with caution, the art hav¬ 
ing undergone consideraLle alteration since they wrote. Puysegur 
still represents the circle as the most effectual formation against ca¬ 
valry; the mode in which that circle was to move, whether in two lines 
which were to shut at the approach of the horse, or as the marshal 
seems himself to wish it, in a square, at open angles, were, at the time, 
subjects of disputations and controversies, which, as well as the orlgi- 
val position which gave birth to them, have now justly subsided into 
oblivion. 

« Marshal Saxe, in His military treatises, particularly in his R^erieg, 
abounds with most ingenious and shrewd thoughts; but as. in pointing 
out the defects, he does not attempt to redress them, the art did not 
gain much hy it; in fact he augmented the state of incertitude, created 
doubts, and increased the dilemma. Thus divested of a proper stand- 
ard to go by, every novelty was grasped at. tried, and rejected, and, 
until some fresh attempt at improvement was devised, the time spent 
in wheeling and in marching, at open order, in countermarching by 
ranks or files, and in grounding the arms without beading the knee. 
The aelccUon of the movements, from being likewise left unconstrained 
to^^^l^rps, and the imagination, at the stretch'to find out, if not 

at the battle of Cassaao, in \71>l^, that while lying down, ht eoue* 
of a woand, Fokrd first surmised his system and coJoma. He attached 
mSif aiterwards to Charles XIl, kiogof Sweden: sad wee, hr that wsmor, 
p^ied to. a great eommatid in his intendedeapedmoq to Scodend^ Jn fiirour 
PMlsnd«r(i At the lung's death, htfetnrM to France. 
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fomethmg more appropriate, at least Bometh'mp more uncommon, it 
was discovered that troops mif^ht be shaped in the form of letters { sen¬ 
tences were accordinf^ly moved, to the ^reat amazement and delight of 
the gazing multitude; and Monsieur de Chevertt the aide major of the 
regiment of Beauce, a situation which, in our service, corresponds to 
that of adjutant, derived no small applause from drawing that corps at 
the conclusion of the inspection, in the form of noc/c foi, and thus 
firing the /eu de joie by which it terminated*.* 

A considerable alteration, however, had taken place in the mode of 
warfare; which alteration undergoing daily improvement, had, at the 
period we are now speaking of, attained an excellence to which the 
tuctieks themselves could not pretend,—it is the introduction of gun¬ 
powder to which I am alluding. This inflammatory composition, the 
accidental discovery x>f Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk, in 
the year 1320, was, after a short lapse of time, adapted to warlike pur¬ 
poses; the first instance recorded with any certainty, in history, where 
those powerful engines are thiis directed to the destruction of man¬ 
kind is, in a war the Venetians waged against those of Genoa, in which 
the funner arc represented as carrying along with them a few pieces of 
artillery, imd using them at the seige of Fosse Caudiaiie, now Ghiog- 
gia, {VArtillerk raisoneepar Le Blond, vol. i. chap. i. art. i.) Ever since, 
their names almost constantly ocenr in every military transaction $ 
their early application was, however, more confined to sieges, than ex¬ 
tended to the fieldf, yet at the battle of Creasy two pieces of cannon 

* Guihert, Essai Gtfadral de Tactique, Infanterie, chap. vh. According to 
Gro'C, in his Military Antiquities, our infantry was at that time also velV busi¬ 
ly employed in matlieoiatical purstiite, and in forming wings, wedges, rhombs 
squares, triangles, the sheers, the saw, and a variety of other whimsical figures! 

** It does nut appear,*' he adds, ** that any great attention was paid to the mode 
of marching or dressing, or that the officers of that time had the least idea of 
the points of direction or aligneroent,*' rol. i. chap. U. These objects being 
probably deemed of no moment; but nothing will display so much the absence 
of all rules, and the subversion of all military principles, as the description the 
same writer gives of the evolutions, used at the time by the horse grenadiers 
where the flower of the cavalry is literally ffismounted, probably in imitotion 
of the Romans at Cannss, and after being thus manoeuvred, brought on horse¬ 
back, to fire their pistols; the passage runs as follows, ** The horse grenadiers 
then acted like a .company of grenadiers to a batUUon, and were armed with 
muskets and grenades, linked their horses, dismoonted, fired, screwed their 
daggers into the miizzles of their muskets, charged, returned th^ dag¬ 
gers, fired, and threw their grenades by ranks, the cead*e and rear ranks 
advancing in aaccesaion through the intervals between their file-leaders* 
they then grounded their arms, went to the right about, dtspersad, and* 
at the preparative or beating to anqa, drew their swords, and stood by their 
arms, falling in with a huzza 1 they then returned their «w9ida,ahonldered 
and stung ueir muskets, marched to their horses, unltoked and mounted * af¬ 
ter whieh, they fired their pistols and muideeCB, <m horseback." ^ ' 

t ** FbUostratnii of * olty, near the river HyphatiiPt la the JNlle^ 
wu said to bo Impregnabie, and its Inhld^aats Ad to be nlafi^mT ' 
tbs gods, because they threw tiuuider sod liAtaliid Upon Mr 
aoaw tmsgwe that guim wen hied by the 
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attftched to the En^rHsh army are noticed, and by dismaying the French 
said to hare much contributed to the result of the day : at the battle of 
Lutzen leatlier fifuns are described, as the ordnance of the Swedes. 


Alexander the Great; but, howerer this maybe, many of our modem travel¬ 
lers assert that they were used in China as far back as the year of Christ 85, 
and have continued in use ever since." 

** The first hint of the inventinn of gunpowder in Europe is in the works of 
Roger Bacon, who Rourished in the thirteenth century, in a treatise written by 
him about the year 1280, (de Secret op Artis et Nuturop.) j he proposes to apply tbe 
violent explosive force of gunpowder for the destruction of armies. In Li2(>, 
Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk, is commonly siiid to have invented 
gunpowder, though it is CCTtainly known that tliis composition is desrrihctl by 
Bacon, in some of hU treatises, long before the time of Schwartz. The follow¬ 
ing is said to have been the manner in which Schwartz invented the giiiipow- 
der :<~-Having pounded the materials for it in a mortar, which he afterwards 
covered with a stone, a spark of fire accidently fell into the mortar, and set the 
mixture on fire; upon which the explosion blew the atone to a considerable dis¬ 
tance; hence it is probable that Schwartz might be taught the simplest method 
of applying It in war; for Bacon seems rather to have conceived the manner of 
using it to be by tbe violent cifurtof the flame unconfined, and which is indeed 
capable of producing astooisUing effects. The figure and name ofmor/nr, given 
to a species of old artillery, and their employment, (which was throwing great 
atone bullets at an elevation) very much corroborates the conjecture.**— 
ctvpcedia Bfitonnica—*teord Ghih. 

But, leaving all Asiatic pretensions aside, this war of the Venetians against 
those of Genoa is commonly considered as the first authentic instance of the use 
of gunpowder, it bcii^; the first time it is meutioued with nay degree of cer¬ 
tainty. The honour of having fired the fir.'it gtm has not been, however, so 
placidly admitted to the Italian artillery, as not to meet with con.siderabtc ob- 
jectioo, since, whilst the chronicles of Alphouse XI. are produced to prove that 
Che Moors, at tbe siege of Algesiras, in fired certain thunder through 

long troughs of iron, John Barbour, Arcbdeacuu of Aberdeen, lays still a pre- 
Cenaton to greater antiquity, in behalf of the English, by proriding Edward TIL 
with those engines, which he calls cr^kga nf war, in hia first expedition against < 
the Scotch, 1327, as may be seen in his metrical life of King Robert Bruce, p. 
408, 409. 

Twa* novelties that day the’ saw, 

That foroutb in Scotland had been nane. 

Timbers of helmes was the aue, 

That they thought then of gfeat beautie,. 

And also wonder for to see; 

The other crakys were of war, 

That they before beard never air. 

HiMtory ttfOrtai JMbih, b. iv. ch. 5. fi. 1. 

Father Daniel does not go ao far, as he doea not venture to establish the claim 
of French beyond the year 1336| at which period, be aaya, the use of guna 
U testified on record by a document still extant, alluding to some expense in- 
OtUTcd for their |ne> In tbe early introduction of artillery, tiie pieces were 
more of the mortar than of the gun kind, as they had chambers; the bullets 
were of atone, and those latter, fvhen of a monstrous rise, were gnmtly prefer- 
ted. Mahomet IL; when he beaeiged Constantinople in 1453, had pieces of 

g ckhhre, but these bulky oudhiitM could only perform tiiree or 
. day, and then^ not unfi’teheatW burst in tbe attempt of firing, 
ions an order of Henry y. for 7,000 atone shots to be cut in the 
Uhidstoae-heath; under BCmiryVlL and Henry VllL a nrarm of 
leni^ reported to have, id tmproye the Bngliah artttle- 

lher.lt, were for want oftofwMig the wifgu^, or knowledge 
IOC they nndertook to t4aeh| imt tiiey wi^ was very iwd; or ie» 
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The prodi^iouR results derived from the use of (gunpowder in the 
artillery, naturally led to the invention of small fire-arms; the first 
which were produced, the awkward hand culivers, or culverines, re¬ 
quired a rest to be fixed on, and as they were heavy and troublesome, 
they were soon replaced by the harquebuses, a much lif^hter contriv¬ 
ance; these were first employed by the Spaniards, whose barquebu- 
siers were particularly conspicuous at the battle of Pavia, between 
Francis I. and Charles V. where they completely routed the French 
cavalry; hut, notwithstandini^ this successful application, these again 
were soon dismissed for the musket, a match-lock, on whose adoption, 
(this being a much superior weapon), the proportion of pikes gradually 
decreased in the infantry, and brought down to a third, by Oustaviis 
Adolphus : they were in 1702, the beginning of the Spanish succession 
war, already reduced to a fifth; and when, at last, the firelock appeared 
crowned with its bayonet, their disuse became general*. The Germans 


at IcHKt, so vepreseni^id by William Bourne, author of a treatise on the ^rtof 
Shnotins( in Oreat Ordnanve^ printed at London in 15ft7. 

The tirKtguns cast in Rni^lanil, were under Henry VIII. according to some in 
1521, and others in 1535, when a foundry was established by Owen, an En¬ 
glishman. According to Camden, gunpowder was not fabricated in England 
before qiicea R1i/.ahetK: *' Such as desire to know the pedigree and progress of 
great guns in England, may be pleased to take notice,** says Fuller, In bis His¬ 
tory of the WurthicH of England, vol. ii. Sussex manufactories of ^at gnns. 

** 1. Anno 1535, John Cteven was the first Englishman who, in England, cast 
brass ordnance, cannons, culverings, &c." 

** 2. Peter Baud, a Frenchmani in the first of King Edward VI. was the first 
who, in England, cast iron ordnance, falcons, falconers, minions, Ac.'* 

** l*bomfis Johnson, covenant-servant to Peter aforesaid, succeeded and 
exceeded his master, casting them clearer and better. He died i^out 1600." 

** Some observe, that God bath so equally divided the advaittages of weapons 
between us and Spain, that their steel makes the best swords, our iron the 
most useful ordnance.** 

The first account of shells is at the siege of Naples,by Charles Vlll. in 14.15, 
though dt is with more certainty remov<^ to 1588, the scigeof Wacbtendonk, 
in Giielderland, by the Earl of Mansfield. The first practice of red-hot shelis, 
out of mortars, seems to have been at the siege of Stralsund, in 1675, by the 
Elector of Brandeburg (Memoires dn Marquis de Feuquiere). The petard, a 
French invention, was first used in 1579, by Henry IV. of France, when only 
King of Navarre, and was employed, in 1641, by the parliamentary forces, 
under Sir William Walter and Colonel Brown, to blow open the gate of ^run- 
del-castie. 

* The various descriptions of arms the foot soldiers have been In ivcceiiion 
provided wlthrsre the hand canmtu, hawl cuherinetf handgattg, kteUmtif 
auebuMM, mutkets^ caUwn, (a tight match-lock, s^posed to to be so called, 
from their having been made at first of the small calibre,) and finally, the jlrv- 
fecds originally named gnapkanne, 

French writers generally fix the disuse of slings shoot the time -of 
AugmOut^ which corresponds to our king ttohn and Henry lit; hstn later in- 
Mabce might, however, he produced under PkiUp de VmlaU, wh#n; io lhstetm- 
test between Cketrleg de BMs and the Egri of Monntfort, ferti^dnked^^. 
Brittany, this weapon fo mentioned in an eningettiieii^ between Sit OmUMer ip 
Mmri^ an knight, end Mh A hpkgidi: Tb6 iiBgoa^ 

thehf ammoni^, isHnM thdms^ves at S an ettw, also willt ittliili k 
The great partiMHy the shewed Ihr^h6«ria«eiim»&ii^^ 
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were the nation that took the lead in this alteration, which waa followed 
by the French, in 1703, when, by an ordinance, the final abolition of 


greatly excelled, secured its continuance hi the British isle far beyond its time 
of preserratinn among the neighbouring kingdoms, in which, with the ezeep* 
tion of the pike, the whole of the other weapons in use before, almost immedi* 
Btely yielded to the hre'arms, on their first appearance. In an expedition, ua- 
dertakea by Henry VHl. to attack (In conjunction with Maximilian, emperor 
of Germany, Ferdinand, king of Spain, and the Swiss) Lonis Xll. king of France, 
a considerable body of archers are enumerated amongst the force; rol. 

iv. chap. viii. No. 14); and from instructions issued by his daughter Elizabeth 
to the counties, in 1752, we learn, that of 100 foot soldiers, 40 were to be ar> 
qnebusps, 20 archers, if as many could be found, and the rest to be biU-mfn^ 
halbfdiert* and morria~pikeat (which latter were pike-men, drilled according to 
the system of prince Maurice of Nassau). By a treaty concluded the same 
year with Charles IX. of France, it is also stipulated, that the queen was to 
furnish him with 6000 men, of which some were to be armed with long, and 
the other with cross-bows. By a letter of Camden to Sir Edward Cecil, it may 
be obseired, however, tbat a considerable ebange tending to the increase of 
fire-arms, took place in the latter part of Elizabeth's rei^; those innovations 
were chiefly conducted by a Captmn Morgan, and Sir Roger Williams, with 
others who had served in Holland, under the celebrated Duke of Alva, but stre- 
nnonaly resisted by Captain Pvheman^ Captain neade, and Sir WUHam f’r/Aam, 
who by way of derision, and worn tbeir pertinent adherence to the old notions, 
were called Satnete Oeorge"* Sonldadoit; but this did not deter a Sir John 
Stnpthe* who had, however, served himself under the constable De Montmo¬ 
rency and the Duke of Alva, still to side with them, and to write a great deal 
in behalf of archery; but, except Certain Viscourtee printed in quarto, in 1590, 
nothing of it was publish^ Under Chnrles 1. a strong attempt was again made 
to revive the bow, by Williaoi Read, who adding a spear to it, had the exercise 
of Uiis double armed man, as it was denominated, performed in St. James’s 
Park, in the presence of the king and bis council, who were all much pleased 
with the contrivance, greatly applauded it, but at first, neglected br»th Mr. 
Read and his bow $ yet afterwa^s, it was taken in hand, and directions were 
sent to the magistrates all over England, to promote the instruction of this 
warlike invention, aa it was then styled. PFkiw, who in bis ,dntmativer.siona of 
Warre, conceives tlus double arm, as more fit for the skirmishers, than the 
maine haUatia*St concludes by observing, that ** quetUonlesse in time of stor- 
mie wet weather, these bowes would doe great service, when the musquet can¬ 
not be diacbaiwed for wet.*' The last time our English historians record the 
bow, is in 1627, at the attack of the Isle of Rhee; amongst the Sedteh this 
wca]^ is still frequently observed, and mentioned in the victories of the gal- 
Itnt Miontrose. 

Neither was the how nor cross-bow totally laid aside by the French under 
Frs&cis 1. as 200 mounted cross-bow men of his guards are much celebrated at 
the battle of Marignan, which be gained over the Swiss. 

At the battle of Raab, or St Oothsrd, Montecuculi tells ns, in his Memoirs, 
h. ^ap. W, No. 53, tiu^ he placed his musqueteers la two ranks, supported 
by four ranks of pikes; but this was not the ftwmstion generally adopted, as 
latter were, in preference, brought in the centre with the fire-arms on the 
iaaks, by which means the battalion was divided into three bodies, the right 
end left wing ot mudeeteers, and a centre division of pikes} this was the dls- 
pQ^tioB in wnich Ouatavus Adolphus commonly plscM his Infantry, and that 
no^ of nrraying seems to have prenJled tall the ezclosiee adoption of the 
imd ab&tion of the pikes, an ovent which, by royal ordinance, took 

S aco te l^bQce, in 1703, and was abortly feBowed up in Britain, as the regu- 
Unm of im still retatn the pike e x erria e , and the Oentleman's Dictionary 
printed tn 1705, exfdidns it as a we^KM no loagtf hi nse. 

- Tkfi hMv of riM introdttcBoa of snail fire^enns in Bngland, is gireo to 
BdNnrfi wbo» landing nt lUfenAirgh, in YnkaUn, on UsvehteAto 
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the pike received the sanction of authority, iif compliance with the 
atroDj? representatioDB of Marshal Vauban, and much a^nst the wish of 
Monsieur D’Arta^an, afterwards known by the name of Marshal Mon¬ 
tesquieu, who was very clamorous for their preservation, while both 
Folard and Mezcray took up the pen in their defence ; nor was this 
sentiment eondned to them, as many in England, af well as in that 
country, much lamented the loss of the pike and the bow; nay, the 
Aiarsbul Saxe, as far as we can judge by bis works, was not himself 
altogether free from the contagion, and was far from being convinced 
of the propriety exclusively to adopt the fire-arms; however, this ques¬ 
tion is now at rest, as no doubt is any longer entertained as to the pro¬ 
priety of arming the men with firelocks. But whilst a progressive ad¬ 
vancement had thus taken place in the weapons of warfare, the know¬ 
ledge of the movements had not kept pace with it; the deficiency was 
felt, but not remedied, and though the necessity for a change was uni¬ 
versally admitted, as no individual hod been happy enough to discover 
the vein, the mine was yet left unexplored. 

**It was not before Frederick 11. ascended the Prussian throne, that 
the military science assumed its proper form; under that king, to 
whom the name of Great has been so deservingly bestowed, every 
branch of the profession underwent an alteration, which amounted 
to a considerable improvement. The infantry, which had exchanged 
its ^voodeu for the steel ramrods, and had been trained to the regular 
pace (both circumstances, owing to the Prince of Anhalt Dessau*), was 
no« reduced from one to three ranks, wid practised to such manoauvres 
as, congenial to their weapons, were conformable to the intentions of 
that corps j and while the infantry was thus deriving the salutary effect. 


England to 1471, brought over 300 Flemings so armed with ktinge gunnei. 
Thodgh muskets were used, it ii said, as far back as 15ui, at the sie^ m 
Panua; It was, according to BratUomt^ tiie Duke of Alva who first aiwu the 
infantiy with this weapon, an ianovaUon he effected in 15o7, on toking me 
cominaod of the Low Countries. A great proportion of the foot soldier^ the 
British srmv were armed with firaocks instead of match-locks, In ICM, nt 
which time the use of the bayonet began also to be kaowAi as wnl ss the firing 
in several ranks, the front rank kneeUiw, wMch latter contriveitceis mennoned' 
to have been first practised by the Swed^, 

The firelock is sopposed to be of Dutch origin, fifOm its wing ftij called 
innphgMft the name still given to it in thet tongue t It wej fo^th^lst, ana 
33 d reginsenu, which^ in our seiwice, were the first armed w1m fimo«Stoiteed 
of muskets, and from iM circumstance, have retained »« yme jWWsr s, 
derived from /M, the Fvttuh i^pelledon a toUnk; .^wwoiijt, 
now fixed to it, Is of a leter inventm* 2£?S 

Its first trial todt niece, U the ” 

Lortis^. {n thk, and in the 01006.551 

have derived kformatton from, f nm par^^iiy indwwt^gyvAWWjr 
productions, which have titfown soch a 

VotY. K ■ ■ ' 
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from beinsf under a RO^rei^n able to trace out the hidden rules of war, 
and to iutrodnce what he had thus discovered, without alloy, for it re¬ 
quired both genius and authority to accomplish what be did, the caval¬ 
ry entrusted to Seydlitz, was still undergoing a greater reform. That 
corps, which heretofore had been in the habit of firing, and of moving 
at the jog trot, to disperse 4 h dehandade, as it was customary among 
the French, was now brought to manoeuvre at full speed, to gallop in 
column, to wheel into line, and to charge in career** Thus was the su¬ 
periority of the Prussian troops establishedt, when the seven years' 
war broke out, and called into action those great powers which their 
monarch was known to posses; besides the lessons, both in strate- 
gicks^ and tacticks, which the example of bo great a warrior afforded, 
and which are so ably i)ecorded by Tempclhoff^, the system of warfare 
underwent considerable alterations. Marshal Dann,aware that the su¬ 
periority he had in numbers, could not compensate fur the distance at 
w'Mrh he stood from a Frederick, in those qualities which constitute 
the greater soldier, had recourse to those adscititious means, which. 


* Instances, previous to this reform of the Prussian cavalry, may however 
be produced, where the horse have been made to charge in gtulop, aa br>th the 
Sp^sh cavalry and the Swedish, under Charles Xll. are occasionally repre- 
aented as haring thus overturned the enemy. In 1734, at the battle of Guas- 
telU, the French home placed in three ranks, advanced in trot, till drawing 
scar the Austrian horse, when, on the command of the Duke de CbatUlon, 
their leader, they rapidly rushed forward, wd routed the Germans, who re¬ 
mained atationasy awaiting their attack; this unaccountable mode of proceed¬ 
ing in the latter, in the management of a corps whose chief strength depeuda 
on the rapidity of its uovemwts, shows evidently how Uttle the principles of 
the cavalry maacBuvFes werd understood at time} yet this was repeated in 
1745 at SooTf where the Austrian cavalry, again stationary, waa busied again in 
bring their carbines on the approaching Frassians, and waa altogether broken 
b^re the men could so much as unaheath their sabres. In a French work, 
Mu 0 i 9»T la Sciwee de la Ouerre, printed in 1751, the ordwly advance in gallop 
of a amgVs squadron is questioned, and tlie attempt of thus moving rapMty a 
longer Hne of cavalry viewed as exceedingly haaardous in the presence of an 
eneniy. An officer, however, who at that period seems to have entertained (rue 
notiOBf respecting that corps, is the Marshal Saxe, as may be teen by hia 
Xiverietf vol. i. chap. iU. art. 4. 

In Rewritings of Count Guibert, as well as in the original work of Sip Da¬ 
vid Dnndoa, the great precision attuned by the FrusaUna In their military move- 
manlsvat that period, is fully exemplified: amongst other inataocea, thicty-five 
squiulroBS are said, by the latter, to have deph^M in perfect dreaa, within two 
sBunotes* 

.|£jtrateg^s are the movements made out of sight of aaeaemy* taeticka 
those p ijM ifi ftn ed within sight ^ the former relate more to the marwea of aa 
exclasively the science of tiie genesal, ikt others bsar a aaarer 
evdations of the partmnlsr OorpSy Snfeatiy end cavalry: stcate- 
iats may lead toa victory^ hut thdvtetoiy Itself mnst depend on 
regular •cxecotion oi Rp poomlned aeries of weUadopted taetleal 

. ^ dersabea WsfeWhriMta. Ahutoryof tMm* 
iPsiqp^f,a]iddoBriBhM lyurw^hon 
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being of a protecting nature, could enable him to carry on a defensire 
war. The artillery waa, accordingly, much increased during those 
seven campmgns*, and the additional caution used in the encampments, 
as well as while on the march, tended to improve the knowledge of 
taking up positions, as well as the science of field engineering; those 
branches of the profession therefore experienced much progress during 
that extraordinary contest. The keeping up the forces united, so as 
to attack, invariably, in a body collected, which is the strong character 
of Frederick's strategicks, was little followed up in the revolutionary 
warf. The cautionary measures of Marshal Daun, to the utmost ad¬ 
missible, when opposed to an hero like the one be had to cope with, in 
leading the Austrian generals insensibly into the dangerous system of 
the cordon or chain, as it was denominated, betrayed them into the per¬ 
nicious practice of dividing and subdividing their forces; thus, in at¬ 
tempting to cover the whole line of frontiers, they found themselves 
unequal to maintain the few poiuts it was important to preserve, and 
while they were garrisoning every village, they were obliged, after a 
series of misfortunes, to relinquish whole provinces and countries^. 

The considerable augmentation in numbers, which the armies be¬ 
sides experienced during that calamitous period, by augmenting the 
perplexity, already so great, respecting the provisions, as well as every 
other circumstance unavoidably attending such an increase, rendered 
the conducting of such an army of much greater difficulty. France 
proved more fortunate than her opponents, iu meeting with command¬ 
ers adequate to the task; and it is to this, much more than her super!- , 
orlty in numbers, that the surprising successes of that nation are to be 
ascribed. The Count Clairfait, the Archduke Charles, and General 
Bellegarde, for awhile stopped the progress of its armies; but after the 
death of the first, and the appearance, of Buonaparte on the stage of 
events, no effectual resistance was any longer offered to their victorious 
career t like Frederick the Great, Buonaparte invariably presented his 
masses,- collected for action, on the decisive point, but his manner of 
warfare Offered from the former in the disposition of his troops, whicll 
were spread about the country previous to conflict, and merely assem¬ 
bled .when required to give the decisive blow§: Ais system had the 
twofold advantages, first, to fadlltate ikt means of providing for so 
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numerous a body^ and secondly, to conceal the design and point of at* 
tack: but though the masterly manner in which he moved those sepa¬ 
rate divisions to the spot where their united efforts were to act devi- 
Bively, as well as the wonderful skill with which he improved the advan¬ 
tages Fcsiilting from a victory, will protect his name, and place it ever 
amongst the warriors of the first magnitude, yet his method of operat¬ 
ing was not unexceptionable; it very nearly failed at Austerlitz*, where 
Bernadotte and Davoust joined only the night which preceded the jMlt. 
tie, and did completely so at Waterloo, where Grouchy never appea^- 
Confideut in his fortune, or more likely in the prodigious aliilities it 
had pleased Omnipotence to endow him witli, and Avhich he was consci¬ 
ous of possessing, Buonaparte occasionally neglected the minor rules, 
but gencnilly suffered fur it; before Mantua, he was threatened by 
Wurtnser, yet, rc*a8scaibling his forces, he fell on the Austrian general, 
who imprudently had offered two armies, end thus, though considera¬ 
bly superior in numbers to the French, was successively defeated at 
Lonuto and CastigUone; as in both points inferior to themf. After the 
battle of Fsling, where he was worsted by the Archduke Charles, the 
situation of Buonaparte became truly critical, yet, at that time, again 
he was fortuuate, or skilful, enough, to extricate himself; but, taking 
no warnings from these repeated admonitions, he, at last, loat himself 
in Russia, where bis retreat from Moscow (if it can be so called) threw 
a great blemish on his military reputation. The unexpected and won- 

* Hod it not been for some alterations the disposition of the Russian anny 
underwent, the French would haveheeti attacked two or three days before, and 
if so, neither Bernadutte's nor Davoust's divisions would have been present at 
the battle of AU8tcrlitz.-*i^a/ai//e d'Amitrlitz^par iegindTal Major Stutterhehny 
an Awtrian officer. 

t History abounds with instances, where generals, of great skill, have com¬ 
mitted their reputation by tran^ressing this rule of union, and by dividing 
their forces. MontecucuU, who, in his Memoirs, takes particular notice of 
this error, observes that WaUtein, who had been careful throughout to avoid 
this mistake, and to keep his troops together, neglected it at Lutzen, when 
aeudiag two detachments, the one under Pappeoheim, to Halle, in Saxony, and 
the other under Galas into Silesia, he was attacked and defeated by the 
King of Sweden. Jomini offers much instruction on this head, and, in his 
works, lays great stress on the necessity of operating collected, and avoiding de¬ 
tachments. This sentiment runs also through the works of Frederick the Great, 
who does not confine himself merely to the recommendation of acting in a body, 
but devoted the whole of the tenth chapter of his Military Instructions to enu- 
snerate the dangers attending the formation of strong detachments, and thus 
weakening the main army. Instructive detwls respecting the disposition of a 
contiderable force, aud toe co-operating movements of the different corps that 
constitute an army, so as to preserve the proximity required to guard against 
partial attacks, may be found in Rogniat*s Contidirationo our dt ta Gnerte g 
and if universality of acquiescence is aiw way calculated to add weight to opi¬ 
nion, and the principle of union derives freitii strength from its being delivered 
at Nanking, as well as at Berlin and Paris, It mayne, perhaps, of some utility 
to mention, that ** Whether you be an amrilant, or on the deieniBive, if you iml 
vanquish, keep together,'* is the lesson given to his brother soldien, by Sun-tse, 
a Cleese warrior, whose achievements are still celebrated in the East, and 
whole military works sxe held ia the greatest eitimationby his couotrymsn. 
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derful resistance the Spanish offered to the usurper's attempt to reduce 
their country to a vassal kiujiifdom, us well as the glorious campaigns 
the Duke of Wellington wajfed in the Peninsula, where the French 
eaflrles were constantly put to the flii^ht, and compelled to abandon a 
country they already deemed their prey, at last roused Europe to 
arms. Beholding with surprise the victorious British—invited to follow 
their example, they arose with a determination to obliterate their for¬ 
mer disasters, by freeing tlicinselves from the dishonourable yoke 
which bad been imposed upon them; the Allies were repulsed in Saxony, 
but not defeated, and they took their revenge at Leipzic; and, after 
crossing the Rhine, a well conducted campaign of the Prince Schwart- 
zenlierg, seconded by the veteran Bliicher, was crowned by the con¬ 
quest of Paris, while the Duke of Wellington, answering their call, was 
planting his victorious standards on tlic walls of Toulouse. 

“The next war, which broke out on account of Buonaparte's unexpect¬ 
ed reappearance in France, was short. Murat, who rushed from Naples 
as the deliverer of Italy, was, after being defeated by Baron de Frimont, 
himself driven out of that country, and dethroned by General Nugent* ; 
and these propitious commeucements still more fortunately terminated 
by adding fresh laurels to our British hero, who had now, at Waterloo, 
the glorious opportunity of worsting the flower of the French army, le<l 
by their favourite chief, and of completing his former successes by the 
capture of the French capital.” 

The author follows up these observations with a chap¬ 
ter on the elementary movements of Infantry^ containincf 
remarks on the taking of open and close order, increase 
and diminution of ranks, doubling of files, removal of 
troops, march to the front and rear, side step, oblique 
and file marching, obliquing by files, turnings, wheelings, 
and oounterniarchings. 

The open column and the column of route arc suc¬ 
cessively treated on, in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters j 

• Tlie last operation of the Austrian army against Naples, in 1821, was, 
through the masterly disposition and rapid advance of their leader, the Baron 
do Fnmont, so speedily terminated, that it can hardly be ranked among the 
European wars, nor would it scarcely deserve any notice, were it not for the 
corroborating proof it affords of the power of acting in mass, which w'ai the 
strong characteristick of the strategickal movements of that able Anstiian ge¬ 
neral, and to which he owed his iminediate success. As to the occupation of 
^ain by the French armv in 182.3, it was conducled on the same principles. 
The genial disporitlon of the Due d'Angouleme was skilful; and if the friendly 
manner in which his army was received by a generous nation, that was averse to 
the ridiculous innovations which were attempted to be introduced, afforded no 
gre^ opportunity for exertion to his troops: the briUiant action of Trocadero 
s^ remalDS to prove what his men were capable of, while the exa^ t&adpline 
kert throMhont will ever reflect the greateit credit on tte ftauik army, as 
wcU aa OB Ita gaBaat oommander. 
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and the movements in, and formations from cchclion, file, 
and line, in the 9th, 10th, and 11th. Chapters 12 and 13 
treat of squares, and of the reserve or 2d lines; and 14 
and 15, which conclude the work, of firings, and the ac¬ 
tions in which Infantry may be enijafircd. We hope to 
offer some interesting extracts from the two last chapters 
in our next. 
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ARTICLE III. 

ON THE EXCLUSION OF HIS MAJESTY'S OFFICERS 

FROM 

THE INDIAN STAFF-; 

Being in Beply io a portion of a Pamphlet ptiblisked “by 
a Kinff's Officer^** entitled “ Remarks on the Exchiston 
of Officer's of His Majesty's Service from the Staff of the 
Indian Antny ; and on the Present State of the Europe¬ 
an Soldier in India, London. G. Underwood. 

l>p. 136'. 1825. 


T'o the Editor of the British Indian Military Hepository, 
Sju, 

TI^^^ army and roghncntal stalF appointments held by 
the odicors of His Majesty’s forces, serving" withiu the 
territories, and in the pay of the Honorable East India 
Coiiipany, not being considered to be on a scale adequate 
to their Just claims; and circumstances seeming likely to 
call ‘ for large additions to the number of His Majesty’s 
tro<»ps oinployed in India,” “ a King’s Officer,” perceiving, 
1 suppose, no prospect of the Ministry of the Crown en¬ 
larging the scalt; of staff already granted for the 20,000 
kiiig’.s troops, (who scarcely form a tenth part of our In¬ 
dian army,) and prompted no doubt by a very uaturul 
anxiety to see his comrades of the Royal service, and 
perhaps himself, participating more largely than hereto¬ 
fore in the appointments of the Honorable East India 
Company’s Service, appears, early last year, to have pub¬ 
lished in London, certain “ Remarks on the Exclusion of 
officers of His Majesty’s Service, from the Staff of the In¬ 
dian Armythe observations contained in which, are said 
to have attracted some attention at the Horse Guards. 

2. 1 must not omit to mention, that another and high¬ 
ly interesting subject, viz. ‘‘the present state of the Eu¬ 
ropean soldier in India/' is treated, at considerable length, 
and occasionally with much judgment in this little pam- 
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phlot, " whether as regards his services, health, or moral 
character; while a few of the most eligible means of mo¬ 
difying tlic one, and improving the other,** are “ consi¬ 
dered and advocated.’* 

3. Most of the author’s propositions for improving the 
condition of this .class of our soldiery, appear highly 
worthy of adoption. But i regret to observe him attempt¬ 
ing to throw upon the East India Company, and their lo¬ 
cal Governments, the opprobrhuu of evincing no kind 
fooling on this point. 

4. The churches, the regimental schools and libra¬ 
ries, at all the cantonments of British Ijulia, Avlierever 
European corps are stationed, (to say notliing of j)lacos of 
amusement for the men, or i»f the handsome additional 
support given to the wives, to the .children, and to the 
orphans of the soldiery*,) form at once the readiest and 
most public refutation of the iiisimiations the mithor has 
hazarded regarding this matter; on which it might be 
improper for me to say more, timn that its immediate 
controul has always directly belonged more to the cliicf 
military authority, who is generally “ a King's Officer,’* 
than to the local governments. 1 shall therefore content 
myself by dismissing my notice of this portion of the au¬ 
thor’s work, by strongly recommending the perusal of it 
to your readers. The justice of his remarks on the system 
of the European soldier’s half and fullhatta in Bengal, and 
on the pernicious effects arising from the issue of raw 
spirits to the European soldiery in cantonments, must be 
acknowledged by every officer who has served with that 
class of our f(»rces; and although some may think his ob¬ 
servations on the quality of meat generally supplied by 
our Commissariat too severe, others may be of a different 
opinion. 

5. The writer of the pamphlet in question, who seems 
to b^.^u officer of His Majesty’s 17th Regiment of foot, 
would appear to have met with Lieutenant A. White's- 



f jl^ ** King’s Officer” acknowledges, thst ** the East India Company U- 
" allow every soldier’s wife^ present with his regiment, 8 Rs. and every 
chHd, whether itimau or ntt, 3 Rs. per menaesi.” 
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“Considerations on the State of British India/* about the 
period, when under the necessity of returning to England 
with his regiment, “with as little reference to his choice 
or advantage, as when he first quitted his long left na¬ 
tive land;” and to have throMat tolfether the observations 
his pamphlet contains, when thus peculiarly out of hu¬ 
mor with Lieutenant Whitens arguments. 

6. When in the body of the work, 1 found him advert¬ 
ing “ to the present restrictions, amounting almost to 
the exclusion of King's officers from the Indian staff, 
and commands of trust and emolument,” and treating 
on the policy of instituting a “/wore equitable distribu¬ 
tion of rewards and distinctions between both services,” 
I was struck with his thus indirectly, but awkwardly 
acknowledging, that His Majesty*s officers were not so 
wholly excluded ftom the Indian staff, as the title of 
his pamphlet implies; and naturally looked for a quota¬ 
tion of tlie qfficiai restriction, shewing the degree of their 
exclusion. But Lieutenant WhiteV book, and some ta¬ 
bles formed from the Calcutta Directory for 1822, com¬ 
prize all this “officer’s” authority for asserting “the ex- 
clu''ion of the officers of His Majesty’s service from the 
stab of the Indian army.” 

7 . Tlic following is an extract from the work 

** Wishing to adopt some simple means, by which a fair and ready 
criterion might be formed of the proportion which the ofUcers of His 
Majesty’s service actually holding Staff situations in India, bear to 
thosf of the Hououralile Company's army, I consulted at a venture the 
Calcutta Directory for 1822, and framed from its array list two abstract 
Tables of the number of ofScers in each branch of the service then do¬ 
ing duty and holding Staff appoifitfnenti of all denominatiwM on tlie Ben¬ 
gal Establishment; from which it will be seen, that out of 1363 officers 
of all ranks then present with the Company’s army, no less than 535, 
or considerably more than }d, were employed on the General and Re¬ 
gimental Staff j while in the King’s service, the number of officers pre¬ 
sent with the seven regiments on that establishment was 227i and the 
number holding general and regimental Staff appointments, including 
five officers either belonging to corps not in India, or on half pay, was 
19, or nealy ^\th of the whole ; a proportion not much in favour of 
my opponent’s arguments. But let the TablM apeak for ihem- 
aelves. 

VoL. V. 
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Ceneral Abitrnct of the Xnmber of Officrrs of .the Honourahle Companfs 
Service on the Bengal Establishment in e^'clvshf of general 

Officers in Enp'lnndt and teaniinfc to complete^ sheteinff the \umher ab- 
sentf those actually present, and the proportion hold'uv^ Staff Appo int’- 
ments. 


Coars. • 

I'olai 
of Corps 
if com¬ 
plete. 

Tout 
No. theti 
in each 
corps. 

Total 

Numbev 

absent. 

Total 
Number 
'Ml suit'. 

1 Corps of Engineers, .. 

8 Regiments of Native Caval^, •. 
4 Battalions and one Horse Bri-) 
gadc of Artillery, / 

1 Regiment of European Infantry, 
30 Regiments of Native infanury,) 
of 2 Battalions each, / 

Totals, .. 

Absent on leave and furlough, 

Total present, .. 

88 

172 

180 

45 

1350 

34 

100 

170 

44 

1260 

1 

>• 30.5 

23 

38 

4h 

8 

421 

1795 

1668 

305 

305 

535 


1363 




AVhich sum, divided by 535, the number on the general and regimental 
Staff, gives a proportion of or considerably more than JJ of 
the number then present employed on the Staff, or little short of {d 
of the whole army, even after deducting the number of officers iu the 
Engineers, who are properly speaking all Staff. 


Abstract of the Number of Officers of his Mp)esty*s Service belonging to 
the different Corps serving on the Bengal Presidency in shetring 

the Number Absent, (including) the Number actually Present, and the 
Proportion employed on the General and Regimental Staffs. 


Coars. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

of Corps. 

Present. 

Absent. 

on Stag. 

8th Light Dragoons, .. 

40 

26 


2 

nth Do. 

Do. 


33 


2 

1 14th Regiment of Foot, .. •• 

48 

36 


3 

17th Do. 

Do. 

48 

33 


3 

24th Do. 

Do. .. .. 

48 

33 

15 

3 

69A Do. 

Do. 

48 

31 

ir 

3 

8^ Do. 

Do. • .. 

48 

35 

13 

3 


Total, ., 

320 

227 

90 

19 


J&ewing the proportion on the Staff to be 19, or j^h of those present^ 
Of, ’iiiclttding those absent on duty in England, near ^th of the whole. 
Ijt' li, however, proper to observe, that the seven regimental Quarter 
Uftiterf, bdng warrant officers, are not included in t^ above. 
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Should the foreg-oinfir Tables not prove sufficiently satisfactory, all 
that remains to be done is to enumerate the whole of the re^lar Staff 
appoiiitmentH, either considered open to, or then actually held by, offi¬ 
cers of his Majesty’s army; and I am persuaded the view thereby exhi¬ 
bited will be found still more unfavourable to that service; eiz. 

On the Suit of the Governor General aud Commander in Chief, say, .. 6 

Adjutant General Ring's troops, •« .. .. •• 1 

Assistant Do. Do. .. •• .. * ,, I 

Quarter Master General King’s troops, • • .. • • 1 

Adjutants to corps, ,, ,, 7 

A. 1). C to the two General Ofltcers on the StafT,.. •• ..2 

Brigade Major King's troops, .. .» •• 1 

^(1 two General Officers on the Staff (though there were none present 
in 1822,j .. 


• • 


• • 


Total •• .. 21 

Contrasted with the following- voluminous list of Staff appointments of 
ttl) dcnorniiintions then enjoyed by officer.^ of the Company’s army; viz. 
On the Stair uf the Governor General and Commander in Chief, say, equal 

to King’s Officers, .. .. ,, ,, 6 

General Officers commanding Divisions, .. , ..8 

StalF to d >. •• •• •• •, 10 

Field Otfu’. *rs (Brigadiers) commanding advanced corps or posts, . 8 

GeneraJ S'iff uf Fort WillUm, file. .. .. ,, 9 

Adjutant General’s Department, •• «. •• ,, 6 

Qiiar^or Master Generars do. .. «. .. •• 20 

Con. ^sariat Department, •• .. •• •• 34 

Ordnance Coinumsariat, .* .. • •• 8 

Auditor General's Department, •• •• •• 4 

Pay Department, .. •« •• •• ••10 

Military Board Office, •. «• •• •• 4 

Judge Advocate General aud Deputies, • • • • • • 7 

Agents, Gun Powder, Gun Carriages, Timber, Clothing, &c. &c. 9 

Barrack Department, including Superiatendants of Buildings, • • 32 

Surveyor General's Department and Telegraphic ConunumcationB, .. 20 

Stud and Cattle Departments, •• •• «. ••12 

Brigade Majors of Diviuons, .. • • .. • • 14 

Appointments connected with Engineers' Departments, the Oolundaz Bri¬ 
gade, the Corps of Sappers and Miners, and Honeera^ the Governor 
General's Body Guard, the Calcutta Militia, the 5 Corps of Irregular 
Cavalry, 11 Irregular and Hill Corps, 4 BattaUons of Infantry Levies, 
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• It is proper to remark, that rfnee the above wm written, the Barrack De¬ 
partment, and the charge of the Pioneer and Sapper and hOaer cMps, have 
been transferred to thel^gineeiv. 

VoL. V. o 2 
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Brought forward. 

and 14 Local and Proylncinl Battalions* amounting to at least 100 
more.—say* •• .• •• •• •• 1®^ 

To which Htld the following- regimental Staff of Corps; m. 

4 Battalioub atid 1 Horse Brigade of ArtUluiy, and 1 Kegimeiic of Euro* 

peal) infunlry* .. .. . .. •• 12 

B Repments of Native Cavalry, •• .. .. ..Id 

60 Battalious of Native Infantry, .. .. .. .. 120 

And a variety of other Staff appointments, of a mixed civile political, and 
milttHry cbai at ter,-detached and foreign cotninanda, and other situa* 
tious of trust and emolument, which cannot conveniently be enume* 
rated, amounting tc at least 60 more, exclusive of the various tempo* 
rar}'Staff incident tu actual service, .. .. .. 

Jvfahing a ,"rand total (nearly corresponding with the first Table) of .. 

8 . Alter examining tlie foregoing tables and sketelios, 
I agree, with the author that “critically inlniite exactness 
in tlie numbers and names of the different staff appoint¬ 
ments has not been attempted.** But 1 feel assured lu: 
will not agree with me, that an crronetuis view of the 
highly important question at issue has been addressed 
by him “ to the gracious ctuisidcration of His Lioyai High¬ 
ness the Contniandcr in Chief of the British army, to the 
impartial utientlon of the Honorable the Ciiairmuii and 
Court of Directors of the Affairs of British India, and to 
the liberal notice of His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in India.” 

9. I proceed to submit my reasoits for this opinion. 

10. As the officers of the Honorable Company’s Cavalry 
and Infantry are, equally with those of His Majesty’s Ca¬ 
valry and Infantry, practically excluded from holding 
either engineer orariiliery appointments in India; and as 
there are no artillery or engineer officers of His Majesty’s 
service within the territories of the Honorable Compa¬ 
ny; it was evidently as erroneous as it was unjust, when 
instituting a comparison between the relative number of 
staff appointments in the King’s and Company’s services, 
to include those belonging to four branches of the Com¬ 
pany’s army, against those held by only two of the crown. 

11. Any comparison, to be just, should have been li¬ 
mited to the same branches In each service; and as none 
of the 68 Artillery and Engineer appointments included 
in the author’s 1st Abstract, could be held, either by the 
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Cavalry and Infantry officers of the Honorable Coinpany*s 
service, or by the Dragoon and Infantry officers of His 
Majesty’s service, so these Ordnance appointments ouglii 
to have been omitted; their inclusion being an act of un¬ 
fair comparison to the prejudice of the Company’s officers. 

12. In the abstract of the officers in His Majestffs 
service, the author appears not only to'have omitted all the 
Colonels of regiments in the total complement of officers 
granted to corps, although in his abstract of the Hono¬ 
rable Company's officers he incliulcs most of their Colo¬ 
nels, and all their Lieutenant Colonel Commandants; but 
in that, and in the other columns, to have left out all the 
Pay Masters, as well us all tlie Quarter Masters of His 
Majesty’s regiments ; although no less a number than 
72 regimental Quarter Masters, and 10 Division Pay 
Masters are included, to swell out the total number of 
Staff xw the abstract of the Honorable Company's officers* 
This is another act of injustice against the Company’s 
army; for in instituting any comparison between the re¬ 
lative number c»f staff appointments in the two services, 
it is plain, that if Quarter Masters or Pay Musters be 
counted against the one service, they should have been 
enumerated against the other. Because, however differ¬ 
ent may be the regimental or army grade of such Quar¬ 
ter Masters or Pay Masters in each service respectively, 
still the question at issue is not one regarding tlie parti¬ 
cular, regimental or army rank which individuals hold¬ 
ing such staff appointments possess; but whether there 
were not in 18:^, numerically more Staff situations 
held by Company's officers^ than, considering the strength 
of His Majesty's forces then in IndiUy there ought to have 
been; and whether there were not too few held by King's 
officers of all and every rank. 

13. When 1 add, that all the officers of His Majesty’s 
service holding Staff appointments in Bengal, but whose 
regiments were either in Europe, or at the other presi¬ 
dencies, appear to have been excluded from the 2nd 
table, and that both tables are restricted to the Bengal 
^establishment ^lone, while no less than lOofficers belong¬ 
ing to His Majesty’s corps in Bengal, in possession of Staff 
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or other situations at Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, the 
West Indies, in Holkar*s and the Nizam's service,, have 
been wholly omitted; 1 have enumerated some oT my 
reasons for considering this author’s view of the question 
before ns to be partial, erroneous, prejudiced, and unjust. 
To these I shall add others as 1 proceed. 

14. With refereftcc to the errors committed by the 
author, I have, from public documents, prepared the fol¬ 
lowing table, exhibiting the state of ti>e officers in the 
Cavalry and Infantry branches of HU Majesty^ and of 
the Honorable Company’s army, at all our Indian presi¬ 
dencies, as they stood in 1823, or at the period our author 
was publishing his erroneous statements in London. 

15. In drawing out this table, I have, for reasons above 
detalknl, omiUt^d the European officers in the several Ar¬ 
tillery and Engineer corps in the service of the Honourable 
Company; although they, ccpially with His Majesty’s 
officers, arc unquestionably entitled not only to fill the 
Staff situations of their own particular branches of the 
service, but to a fair and equitable proportion of the 
Army Staff. I have taken cure to distinguish all re- 
gimeufal from other Army Staff: and these two last, 
1st. from officers employed with corps of the Company’s 
service having no complement of ofiicers; 2dly. from 
those in the military or civil service of native states; 


and 3dly. from those in civil situations of the Companys 
service. 1 have also taken the following as the correct 
complements of European officers allowed to corps in 
India, by His Majesty and the Honorable Company re¬ 


spectively. 
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* The following are the names of the 94 Offieen alluded to in the abo?e 
table. 

1 *Getieral Sir Edward Paget, 28tb Foot, Comsaiider In Chief in India. 

2 ^Lieutenant General Sir 6. Colville, 94thFoot, Commanderin Chief, Bombi^. 

3 *Mi^Or Oeaeiml A. Dalsell, 60th Foot, ldi\|or General on the Staff. 
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The corps alluded to in the above Table are as follows. 

H. M. Service,4th, llth, 13th,and 16th, Dragoons. Ist, 13th, 14th, 
20tli, 30th,38th. 41st, 44th, 4.5th, 46th,47th,48th,54th, 59th, 67th, 
69th, 87th, 89th, Foot. 


4 •Mfljor General Thomas Reynell, 7l9t Foot, Major General on the StafT. 

5 Major Gencml R. Sewell, 89th Font, Major General on the Statf. 
a Major General Sir F. Pritzler, 13th ditto ditto ditto. 

7 *M8jor General Sir Lionel Smith, Cfjth Foot, on the Staff. 

8 Drigadier General A. Campbell, 38th Foot, Commanding Forces, Ata- 

9 Brigadier General Dunkin, 41th Foot, Brigadier General. 

10 BrigHdicr General W. Morrison, 44th Foot, Brigadier General. 

11 ISrigiulier General McKean, 54th Fool, Brigadier General. 

12 Brigadier General McKellar, 1st Foot, Brigadier General. 

13 Brigadier F. Newherry, JtttJi Lancers, Brigadier. 

14 Brigadier .1. McCoiubc, 14th Foot, Brigadier. 

15 Brigadier M. McCreagh, 13th Foot, Brigadier General. 

15 Brigadier Arm.stroug, Ist Foot, Brigadier. 

17 Brigadier General Cotton, 47th Foot, Commanding Madras Division, Art. 

18 Lieutenant Colonel Elringtnu, 47th Foot, Brigadier. 

19 Lieiitcuaut Colonel Mallet, 89th Foot, Brigadier. 

20 Lieutenant Colonel W. SincU,41st Foot, Brigadier. 

21 *00101101 Sir Thomas McMahon, 17th Foot, Adjt. General King's Troops. 

22 Colonel Sir S. Whittingham, 13lh Foot, ^^r. Mr. General ditto ditto. 

23 Lieutenant Colonel ShHU’e,87th Foot,, CommaiulingTroopsin Fort William. 

24 Colonel T. Hawker, 13th Dragoons, Commanding Bangalore. 

25 Colonel T. F. Fitzgerald, 20th Foot, Comiuauding Poonah. 

26 Lieutenant Colonel f. Ggilvic, 30tb Foot, Commanding in Malabar. 

27 Major Thomas Evans, 38th Foot, Brigadier. 

28 Major W. Frith, 28th Foot, Brigadier, Mergul. 

20 Lieutenant A. A. Dalzell, 13th Dragoons, A. D. C. to General Dalzell. 

.30 Lieutenant F. S. Halloran, 44th Foot, A.D. C. to General Dunkin. 

31 Lieutenant Hawkins, 44th Foot, A. D. C. to General Morrison. 

32 Lieutenant W. B. Scott, 44th Foot, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

33 Lieutenant Gray, 44th Foot, Baggage Master. 

31 Lieutenant A. Burnet, .54thF/)ot, Brigade Major. 

33 Captain McLainc, Ist Foot A. D. C. to General McKellar. 

*IG *<'aptain F. Meade, 88th Foot, A. D. C. to General Reynell. 

37 Captain A. Foyntz, 67th Foot, A. D. C. 

38 Lieutenant Charles Deane, 67th Foot, A. D. C. and Mily. Secy. Govt. Penang. 

39 Lieutenant J. J. Snodgrass, 38th Foot, Mily. Secy. A. D. C. and Post Mas¬ 

ter, Ava. 

40 Lieutenant J. Campbell, 38th Foot, A. D. C. to Major General Campbell. 

41 Licuteaant Colonel F. S. Tidv, 14th Foot, Deputy Adjutant General. 

42 Lieutenant H. Haveloch, 13tii Foot, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

43 Captain P. Forbes, 47tb Foot, Brigade Major. 

44 Captniu G. Aitkin, 13th Foot, Brigade Major. 

4.5 Captain H. Wateman, 13th Foot, Deputy Assist. Quarter Master General. 

46 Lieutenant C. Grimes, 13th Foot, Deputy Judge Advocate General. 

47 Lieutenant F. A. Tract, 38th Foot, Assistant Surveyor. 

48 Lieutenant J. Kershawe, 13th Foot, ditto ditto. 

49 Lieutenant R. Ware, 36th Foot, Fort Adjutant, Rangoon. 

50 Captain Sadlier, 47th Foot, Brigade Major. 

51 Captain R. Young, 89th Foot, Brigade Major. 

52 Captain Elliot, 21st Dragoons, AsSiitaot Adjutant General King's Troops. 

53 *Major Bristow, 34th Foot, Brigade Major King’s Troops, Bengal. 

54 Lieutenant Hon ble J. Amherst, 59th Foot, Mily. Secy, and A. D. C. Go¬ 

vernor General. 

55 Captain G.S. Cro1e,4l8t Foot, A. D. C. Governor General. 

56 Cajitain W. Fcndall, 4th Dragoons, A. D. C. ditto ditto. 
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Bengal Army^ from Istto )0th Regiment Native Cavalry; 1st and 
2(1 European Regiment^ from Utto G9tli Hegirnentof N. L (N. B. 
no 47th.; 

Madras Army, from lat to Sth N. C. 1st and 2d European Regis, 
from 1st to SOlb Regt, of N. I. 

Bombay Army, from lstto3dN, C. 1st and 2d European Reg;ts. 
from 1st to 24th do. of N. I. 

N. B. 'J'liere arc 69 other corps of Cavalry and Infantry in the Hon. 
Company’s Service, wilhout any complement of uJficers, viz. 

Body Cuards, Extra, Local, Marine, Rifle, Irregular, Pioneer, Provin- 
eiid,aiid Veteran Corps and Battalions, to officer which, 237 officers 
appear to be taken from corps of the line. 


^7 ('aptain F. Champagne, 20tb Foot, Military Secretary Commander in Chief, 
Bengal. 

6fl ('Mplalii T. M.'M'an, Ifith Lnneers, FerRian Interpreter Commander in Chief, do. 
69 Captain M Semple, .'ISlh Foot, A. 1). Commander in < )hief, ditto. 

60 Lieutenant C. A. Wrottesty, I6th Lancers, ditto ditto ditto. 

61 Captain k. Burrowed, tUt Fool, Extra ditto ditto ditto. 

62 Lieutenant G. F. Finucane, 14th Foot, attached to Gun Boats, Ava. 

63 Lieutenant-Colonel K. Turreus, 3hth Foot, Deputy Adjutant King's Troops, 

Madras. 

64 * Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest, Deputy Quarter Master General ditto, Madras. 

65 Captain ,1. Kitson, 44th Foot, Brigade Major, Madras. 

66 Major C .). Barrow, 59th Foot, Deputy Judge Advocate General, ditto. 

67 Captain A. McLcanc, 13th Dragoons, A. D. C. Governor, Madras. 

68 Major G. WetiieraM, lat Foot, Military Secretary C. in C., Madras. 

69 Lieutenant S. Naylor, S9ih Fuat, A. D. C. to General Sewell. 

70 Captain Wetherali, 11th Dragoona, A. D. C. to General Fritaler. 

71 Ciptain W. K. Barnard, 1st FoM, Pay-master, Poonamnlee. 

72 ■ 'Hitenant W. Campbell, 46th Foot, Fort Adjutant, l*oonamalec. 

73 Captain J. H. Edwards, 46lh Foot, Commandant, Poouamalee. 

74 Captain E. Junes, 89tli Foot, A. J). C. to General Pritaier. 

75 Lieutenaat-Coluael T. Hunter Blair, ti/th Foot, Military Secretary Com* 

mandur in riiiof, Bombay. 

76 Captain Burruwes, 2bth Foot, A. D. C. Governor, Bombay. 

77 LieAtcnant R. GillcKpie, 4th Dragoons, A. D. C. Governor, Bombay. 

78 * Major James Jackson, 6tk Dragoons, A* D. C. Cummander-io-Cbief, 

Bombay. 

79 Captain \V. Havelock, 4th ditto, ditto, ditto. 

80 Captain G. Moore, 4th ditto, Brigade Major King's Troops, Bombay. 

81 Lieutenant VV. Smith, 47th Foot, A. D. C. General Smith. 

82 Captain Clark, 47th Foot, Commanding Depot, Bombay. 

83 Captain Sir J. Gordon, l.’Uh Dragoons, Nizam's Service. 

84 Captain F. Grove, 13th Dragoons, Cnramanding Escort, Mysore. 

85 Lieutenant J. P. Kelso, 13lh ditto, Nizam's Service. 

66 Lieutenant Tliomas Kuonedv, 67th Foot, Nizam's Service. 

87 Lieutenant C. Arrow, 89th root, ditto ditto. 

88 Paymaster C. F. Grant, 1st Foot, ditto ditto. 

89 Lieutenant Gilbert J. Pasl^, Uth Foot, Holkar's HorsA* 

90 Captain O. W. Gray, 30th root, 'Travancore Sute Employ* 

91 Captain M. Young, 30th Foot, Nizam's Service. 

92 Lieutenant C. K. McLeod, 30th Foot, Nagpoor Service. 

93 Lieutenant B. Barlow, 30th Foot, ditto ditto. 

94 Lieutenant-Colonel C. Grant, 54th Foot, Conuo^diog a Brigade* 

* Those marked * belong to corps aer in India. 

P 
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16. Taking the total number of officers, present and 
absent, posted to corps, as given in dd and 4th columns 
of my tabic, and comparing these with the two different 
complements in the 1st and 2d columns, the twenty- 
two Regiments of His Majesty's service then in India will 
be found to liavc wanted only 64 officers of their proper 
roie.plemcnt, while they had 520 officers surplus to the 
East India Company’s complement, and the immense pro¬ 
portion of nearly ths of their existing cstabiishnieut ab¬ 
sent in Europe. 

17 . But while the 22 regiments ofHis Majesty’s service 
in India were kept so complete as to have 29 Euro|)ean 
officers, on an average, actually present with each corps, 
(a coinpleinent more than sufficient to enable them to 
officer, at the coininon average strength, 49 regiments 
of the Company’s service,) there were 69 Infantry and Ca¬ 
valry corps of Fcncibles or Militia in India, belonging 
to the Honourable Company, not one of which possess¬ 
ed even a single European officer on its fixed establi'^li- 
ment I and even their officered corps of the C’av^ulry and 
infantry branciies alone, wanted 110 less than 5017 
cers of his Majesty’s complement, and were 473 officers 
deficient of their own. Moreover, although only the small 
portion of 7 th of the existing establishment of the Euro¬ 
pean officers of the Honourable Company’s corps were 
absent from India, there were not, on an average, 13 Eu¬ 
ropean officers, including sick^ present with each regi¬ 
ment ; and I beg here remark, that this did not arise from 
the number in each corps employed on the Staff, but 
from the very small complement of officers allowed to 
corpSy and from ev'en that, not being complete. 

18. Again, in His Majesty’s service, each regiment 
had three regim''exital Staff, viz. the Adjutant, the Quarter¬ 
master, and the; Pay-master; while in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, there wa.a no distinct regimental Pay-master to any 
one of their fjSS Infantry and Cavalry corps, and only two 
regimental Staff, viz. the Acyutant, and the Interpreter 
and Quart jcr-maater in one person, to each corps of the 
line. 
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19. It is true that in His Majesty’s service the regi¬ 
mental Quarter-master is generally a warrant officer, and 
that the commission of the regimental Pay-master is 
held by a distinct or supernumerary officer; hut in In¬ 
dia this is not always the case ; nor does it at all diminish 
the superior numerical strength of ^fcr/fallowcd to His 
Majesty’s regiments; or sheAV any thing beyond a more 
striking view of the efficient complement of European 
officers in His Majesty’s service, contrasted with the ex¬ 
treme poverty of the Honourable Company's, which pos¬ 
sessing no warrantor supernumerary officers for the duties 
of regimental Quiirter-master, or regimental Pay-masler, 
is forced to <lo without the last altogether; while the unit¬ 
ed office of Interpreter and Quarter-master is thrown on 
one, and that of the Adjutant on another, of its Commission¬ 
ed otliccrs. His Majesty’s adoption of this plurality ar¬ 
rangement, with a reduction in the com|)Ieinent of His 
officers to one half, i. e. to the Honourable Compiany’s 
establishment, are measures which, 1 must observe, would 
go fa?' to meet our ‘‘ King’s Officer’s” wishes; by the 
** snhstautiaV' advantage of assimilating the King’s more 
io *he Company's service, “ enabling” a King’s, as well as 
a ;^ompany*s “ Lieutenant to bold a Company, and to diti- 
ebarge the duty of a Captain, to the certain advantage of 
the L'k ntcnuiit, so situated; nay,” aKing’s” Lieutenant. 
“ might then,” as well as those of the Honourable Coinpa- ‘ 
ny’s service, “ have charge of two and even three companies 
at be same time, and be obliged to receive the allowance 
for each; and many” a King's, as well as “ a Sipahec Cap¬ 
tain,” might then be found in command of a battalion, dis¬ 
charging the duties of a field officer, and be thereby 
subjected to the severe hardship of receiving an extra 
sum per ?tiensem/* though the injury of such a change 
in the royal service, both to individuals and to the state, 
would be felt, as in the Company’s corps, to be as in¬ 
jurious, as it would prove detrimental to the efficiency, 
order, and discipline of corps; to the jDromo/ton of the half 
complement of officers retained, and to the purse of the 
other placed on half pay. 

Vox.. V. F 2 
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20. I shall not here stop to discuss, whether a third re¬ 
gimental Stall'or Pay-master be necessary for the Com¬ 
pany’s regiments, or a fourth or Interpreter for those of the 
King, although 1 think, with the auilior, that European 
regiments require Interpreters much more than Native 
cor[>s. J shall merely remark, that the power to modify 
the number and nature of Start' appointments, and the 
complement of oflicers in the several regiments of each 
of the two services, rests with Ids Majesty and the Ho¬ 
nourable Comj)an} respectively; and if the ofticers holding 
regimental Staff appointments, or the charge of corps and 
companies in the King's, possess different rank from those 
entrusted with these charges in the Cuutpany's service, 
the difference, however it may mistakenly Iiave appear¬ 
ed to the author to affect the individual interests of His 
Maj esty’s commissioned oflicers, by preventing an accumu¬ 
lation of conflicting appointments, of distinct oflices, and 
of separate omoliiments, such as (from the extreme paucity 
of oflicers) necessarily exists in the Company’s service, 
should never he attributed (as it unjustly has been by him) 
to the East India Company, Nor, on tlie other liand, should 
the small and inadetjuate coniplciucm of European ofli- 
cers, granted by the Honourable Company to the several 
corps of their service (to the great comparative detriment 
of the promotion of their oflicers, sfAguafed us that is by a 
system of strict seniority rise^) bo permitted to be turned 
still more to their disadvantage, by the proper autiiorities 
ever coinciding with this “ King’s officer,” and allowing 
the double complement of officers in Ilis Majesty’s corps, 
to give each King’s regiment such a claim to the Indian 
army Staff, as to be double that of each corps in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, merely because the regimental comple¬ 
ment of officers in the service of the Crown (which has 
conferred superior promotion upon His Majesty’s offi¬ 
cers*) happens, (vide par. 14) to be double that of iheHo- 
ndiirable Company. 

* Th0 3d Officer In a King’s regiment is a Lieutenant Colonel. 

ilie .Sd ditto in a Company’s regiment is a Major. 

The 5th Officer in a King’s regiment is a Major. 

The 5th Officer in a Company’s regiment is 2d Captfun. 

The 16th Officer in the King’s regiment is a Captain. 

The 16th Officer in a Company’s regiment U 8th Lieutenant. 
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21. Having slieAvn that in each regiment of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s service the eoinplenient ofolliccrs is nearly dou¬ 
ble that in the East India Ct>nipaiiy’s, and that there arc 
three regimental Staff appointments in King’s regiments, 
and only two in those of the Honourable Company; 1 next 
proceed to remark, that in the year 1825, there were on 
an average six officers on the strength of each of His 
Majesty’s regiments iii India, holding a rank superior to 
that ofCaptaiii, while there were only three officers on the 
strength of each of the Company’s corps holding such 
rank ; and further, that there w'cre (vide my tabic) near¬ 
ly 4 King’s officers for each corps of His Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice in India employed “ on the StafTof the Indian Army,” 
while there Avere not 2^ from cachcorj>sin the Company’s 
service. These are facts, Mr. Editor, which not only 
prove that the officers of His Majesty's regiments were 
not excluded from either Staff or eomniaiul, but which 
decidedly prove that they had a much larger share of 
both than that to which they were entitled. 

22. Before proceeding further into this part of my 
subject, J must here notice the absurdity of a maxim, up¬ 
on which tlie author seems to have grounded almost all 

his arguments regarding the fancied exclusion of King’s 
officers from the Indian Army Staff. It is iu substance 
this, that the officers present with the Cavalry and Infan¬ 
try divisions of His Majesty’s forces in India (which in 
1^5, amounted to 725) had a claim to sucli a number of 
Sfaff situations iu the Indian army as were proportionate 
to the ratio wdiich their number (725) btjrc to that of all 
the Company’s officers present Avith that army (which in 
the Cavalry and Infantry branches of the service, was at 
the period in question, 2935,) supposing always such a 
number of King’s officers, duly qualified for the Indian 
Staff. 

23. According to this doctrine, there being 3660 officers 
of Cavalry and Infantry present with those branches of the 
army in India in 1825, and 483 Staff appointments usually 
filled up from the line, His Majesty’s 725 officers w^ere 
entitled to 93, instead of to the 83, meutioued in my 
table* 
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24. But it is evident, that the number of Staff officers 
in any array, must always tlopcnd upon the number of 
forts, garrisons, cantonments, brigades, divisions, circles, 
and other fractional parts, into which its several branches 
are respectively broken, and these again upon the nature 
and extent of the country and its frontier, upon the na¬ 
ture of the service, upon a state of peace or war, and up¬ 
on the iiuiuber and nature of the regiments and corps 
composing the several branches of the army ; but never 
(as insisted by the author) upon the numerical strength of 
officers present with any particular branch or division of 
that army, whether such division be ofCavalry or Infantry, 
Eurofieari or Native, and whether these officers be of the 
King's or Company’s service. 

25. L't ns apply this rule to the service in India dur¬ 
ing the year 1825, when our author's pamphlet was cir¬ 
culating in London. 

2(5. The Cavalry and Infantry branches of the army 
in India were theti composed of 191 regularly officered 
corps of the line, 22 of these being of His Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, (jcciipying only 14 different stations, and 1G9 of 
the Honourable Company's corps, scattered over an im¬ 
mense tract of territory, and occupying 107 other differ¬ 
ent stations of the army. These stations were so situated, 
and the force so disposed, that 483 Staff officers were re¬ 
quired from the line, including personal Staff, the Staff 
of forts, garrisons, brigades, divisions, circles, and of 
separate chief commands. 

r«r;i». Staff. Kinffn rorpit. Stiff. 

Ttien, if 191 ; 4SJ : ; 22 : ohouM have obd, only 66 

Campy's corps. 

A^airij if 191 : 493 : l69 •. should have obd.427 


Stations. station. 

Or, if 121 : 483 i: 14: ... 56 nearly. 

Compy's station. 

Or a^ain,if 121 : 4S3 107 • .427 nearly 


But in 1825, there were 83 King's officers on the Indian 
Staff, and only 4(X) of the Company’s service. “ A King's 
Officer,” therefore, placed himself and brethren of the 
royal service, rather in a false position,” by asserting 
the exclusion of His Majesty's officers from the Staff of 
the Indian army,” when instead of only 56, so large a 
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proportion as 83 officers, out of 22 corps, at 14 stations 
of the army, were at tliat moment so employed. 

26. But on examining my table, it will appear, that in 
the year 1825, there were more tliaii 169 corps of the line 
in the Honourable Company’s service. The actual num¬ 
ber (even exclusive of Artillery or Engineers) being 238 ; 
there being 69 Cavalry and Infantry cori)s, constantly 
liable to join the line, viz. the Body Guards of Governors, 
extra, local, marine, riile, regular, pioneer and proA'inciul 
corps and batallions, &c. &c. the officers of all of wliicli, 
with those of the Engineers and Artillery, have, to the pre¬ 
judice of the Company’s service, been omitted in the 
above comparisons. A more just proportion would, there¬ 
fore, (still excluding the Artillery and Engineers,) be as 
follows;— 


If 

If 


Company's 

corps. 

Kin/f*s 

corps. 

ffive Sta^f then 

23S + 

22 

483 : 


Kind’s, 

Staj: 

238 + 

22 

483 ; 


corps. 

22 

238 


41 nearly. 
442 


whicli would reduce the complement of His Majesty’s 
officers on the Indian Staff from 83 to only 41, and in¬ 
crease that of the Honourable Company from 400 to 442. 

27- But if excluded from officering corps composed 
entirely of natives in the service of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany ^ if excluded from hlling situations of a strictly civil 
nature in the Compaiiy's service^ or from occupying others, 
whether civil or military^ in the semnee of natwe states, 
srcli as arc referred to in the 7th, 8th, and 9tli columns 
of my table, His Majesty’s officers surely ought not to com¬ 
plain. 

28. Yet the local and native Governments of India, 
possessing the exclusive patronage of these situations, 
have opened even many of them to King’s officers. Indeed 
the table above given not only shews that His Majesty’s 
officers were not debarred from the service of the native 
states, but that almost one officer in every second corps 
was on an average so employed, being a much higher 
average than existed even in the Company's service. 

29. Again, although the East India Company, by grant¬ 
ing BO very small a complement of European officers to 
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their regular corps, as is exhibited in niy tabic, and by not 
giving European officers at all to more than three times 
the number of corps His Majesty’s service supplies to 
India, may be shewn most seriously to affect the promo¬ 
tion of their own officers; yeti cannot perceive how 
any one of His Majesty’s officers, on the mere strength 
of t!ie transfer of lus regiment to the King’s Indian esta- 
blisliuient, can possess a “ vlaim*^ to withdraw, however 
teiujjorarily, from his own immediate service, and to de¬ 
mand either as a matter of justice, of equity, or of right, 
to enter the service of the Honourable Company, or into 
that of any of the native Indian stales. 

80. Instances are not, however, wanting of His Majes¬ 
ty’s officers being so employed; for even at the very mo¬ 
ment the author before me was erroneously proclaiming 
their “exclusion,” I find Major General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, then a Lieutenant Colonel of His Majesty’s 
38th Foot, not only commander of the British forces 
within the Burmese terriforic.*', but at the head of the 
civil and political commission of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Government in Ava; Captain Havelock, 
of His Maje^sty’s 4tli Light Dragoons, in command of a 
Ressula of the Ilonourable Company’s Irregular Horse; 
Brevet Major and Captain Bunce, of His Majesty’s 67th 
Regiment of Foot, commanding the Honourable Compa¬ 
ny’s corps of Agra Nujeebs ; and Major Gardner, of His 
Majesty’s half pay list, in command of the Honourable 
Company’s corps of Bohillah Horse. Nay, this last' 
officer, though retired on half pay^ has claimed, and I 
believe has been allowed actively to exercise, the autho¬ 
rity granted by Flis Majesty’s commission as Major, 
and now commands every officer in the Company's army, 
under the rank of Lieutenant Colonel*. 

31. What I have stated will I think convince every 
unprejudiced person, not only that His Majesty’s officers 
were not in 1^5 “ excluded” “ from the Indian Staff,” 
but that they enjoyed a large portion of it, larger indeed 


* Vide the case of Colonel Bradley rerans Arthur, diftenaaed in the Houie of 
Cotnmoiis llth May 1826, for aome rexxuvka regarding officers on half pay 
Wailing commands. 
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than that to which the strength, or even the import¬ 
ance of their branches of tlie service, great as that 
is, could entitle them*. True, they must generally, though 
not always, be excluded from the Honourable Compa¬ 
ny’s service, to which it may be doubted if they have 
more claim, than when in the peninsula of Europe, to 
that of their Majesties of Portugal, of Spain, or of the 
Netherlands. But it is not the East India Company, or 
their local governments, who prevent their being so em¬ 
ployed. It is eircuiMstunces peculiar to the constitution 
of the royal service, opposed as these arc to that of the 
Honourable Company. It is the aw’kward necessity under 
which the local goveruinents of India are placed, of being 
obliged to solicit and to obtain the previous permission of 
the Commander in Chief of His Majesty*s forces to any ap- 
pointnieut of a King’s olheer. It is the incongruity of em¬ 
ploying in the Conj|>any’s service, officers, not holding 
ajiy commission I'rom their local governments, whose 
regiments are constantly removed from one Indian Pre¬ 
sidency, or Government, to another ; and who are con- 


\ detail of tlie Staff in the Cavalry and Infantry Itranclieti of the army as* 
Jed at IUiurtpour,inay prove a further ulucidutit^n of the fact here iuaMted 
upon. 

At Uhurtpoor, fhore wore naRoinbled ; 

f)f Wis Majojsly's troops, 2 Kofjirocnts c»f Cavalry. 

Df l-lio Hoiiourablo Company’s, <i Reginicnts of Cavalry. 

Of His Majostv’s troops, 2 Hegimcnts of infantry. 

Of the Hononnihle ('(tnipHny’B troops, 17 Ref^imcnts of Infantry. 

T«>tal, 4 Regiments of His MujcHty’s service. 

T( tal, 23 Regiments of Houutirahlc Company's service. 

Siff^ to the above. 


Majors General, Commanding Divisions, 
Brigadier Generals, Commanding Divisions, 
Brigadiers, Generals, Commaning Brigades, 
Brigadiers, Commanding Brigades, •. 


Kintt *t. Comp*s, 

• •2 0 

.. 1 0 

• •2 1 

• •3 2 


Total exercising Commands, 
Assistant Adjutant Generals, •• 

Deputy Assistant {Quarter Master Generals, 
Majors of Brigade, ,, 

Aides de Camp, .. •• 


..8 3 

.. 1 2 

• • 0 3 

• .4 4 

.. 4 1 


Total Staff for Cavalry and Infantry, ,, 17 13 

^ Here the superior rank of His Majesty's officers, in only 4 corps, occa¬ 
sioned their obtaining 8 out of the 11 Infantry and Cavalry commands, 
altbough there were 23 Company's regiments present; and instances were 
not 1 believe wanUng, where a King's officer, only a few mdntl^ in India, 
commanded an Infant^ brigade, composed enU^ly of nativosi 
VoL. V. o 
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stiintly liable (almost at tbeir own indivulnal pleasure) to 
withdraw,by exchange or ^mrehase, from India to Europe, 
ami consequently from their service. It is the necessa¬ 
rily limited knowledge existing among the civil and mili¬ 
tary antliorities in the Company’s employ, regarding the 
particular conduct^ character, and qualifications of indivi¬ 
dual officers in His Majesty’s regiments, owing to the 
constant changes and removals to Euro]K», and the short 
residence in India of most of the officers of those corps^'''. 
It is the superior injury nhich European regiments suf¬ 
fer (when compared to timl to which native regiments, 
with a proportion of native officers, are liable,) wlien 
many European officers are taken away for Staff or 
otlier eniployt; ami it is the objections made by com- 
inamliug officers of corps, against individuals they do 
not patronize being thus employed. It is these, and a 
number of other circumstances incident to the distinct 
peculiar constitution of the tM'o services, that neces¬ 
sarily exclude His Majt'sty’s officers, while in the full or 
half pay’of the crown, from being generally cmployerl 
by the local governments of India, whether European or 
Kativc. But to assume that the officers of His Majesty’s 
cor]»s in India have ever been unfairly excluded from 
an equitable share of the “ Indian ^rmy Stajf)" is to 
jirefer an accusation which 1 contend is unfounded in 
fact, against those high minded officers of His Majesty’s 


* In a work publi»lic(l in Tendon, ontiUci], ** Observations on the Army, by 
an Officer/’ is the fullowin{( pas.sH;<e :—*' Under tbc existing sjrstein, a regi¬ 
ment. during il« tour of duty in Asia, buries two or three thousand men, and 
it» full •••mplfnwnl of officers twive over*' Tlus, iu addition to the many ex¬ 
changes wbicli take plare from bad health, occasions constant change of 
officers in His Majesty’s Indian regiments. 

11 have been given to understand, that during the year 1821, the Marquess 
of Hastings, then Governor General and Commander in Chief, having, in conse* 
quence of a deheienry of Company't officers, borrowed several from llis 
regiments in India, to assist in disciplining the troops of tlie native 
powers iu alliance with the British Government; His Royal Highness the Duke 
of y<^k> apparently alarmed at a measure, which to His Royal Highness ap¬ 
peal^ likely to affect the discipline of His Majesty's Indian regiments, ini- 
medUtely directed those officers to be restored to their corps; and applied to 
the Court of Directors, proposing to grant officers from His Majesty's half pay 
list, for the service of the native states. This the Court would not allow, it 
being in direct opposition to tbeir established policy, to permit European of- 
^fleers, independent of the East India Company, to remain attachei to the 
‘Murts or armiea of native potentates. 
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service, who have in this country successively filled 
the elevated stations of Governor General, and Com- 
inander in Chief. 

32. The foUowinif comparative statement of officers 
in the Kini(*s and Company’s service, now employed on 
the Army StaflTof our three Jndiaii IVesidencies, may more 
clearly elucidate wdiat 1 have stated. 

33. In proparin^^ this statement, it w ill be observed, 

that, with reference to my previous remarks, I have omit¬ 
ted all situations to which officers of the liae arc not now 
generally eligible, viz. the ordnance, the engineer, and 
the building appointments; in addition to wliicli I liavc 
excluded all strictly t'ivil situations, and all appointments 
in the service of states; restricting myself solely 

to the “ army usually so railed; ultiumgh the 

appointments under the head of “ Commissariat, Pay,” and 
“ Audit,” “ Judge Advocate, Surveyor General, Stud,’* 
and “ Clothing,” appertain rather to the civil branches of 
the East India Company’s military administration, than to 
the “ Staff of the Indian 'Army ” properly so called. 

Comp's, KiMg]t, 

34. Commanders in Chief, . • ..03 

T. iitcnant GenetaU, coinmandin;:^ garrisons, ..2 0 

Major Generals on the Staff of the army, . ..7 7 

Oilicers of inferior rank, including Brigadiers com¬ 
manding divisions, officers commanding canton¬ 
ments, garrisons, and stations of the army, or exer¬ 
cising separate coraiDands, of one or more regi- 
nents or battalions, . .. 41 11 


Total, exclusive of Commanders in Chief, bolding com¬ 


mands, .. .. ..50 

Adjutants General, .. . .3 

Deputy Ditto, .. .,3 

Assistant Adjuthiits General, «. ..10 

Deputy Assistant Adjutants General, , •. 15 

Brigade Majors, . ..30 

Town Majors, , , *.4 

Fort Adjutants, . • , ,.19 

Quarter Masters General, .. , .,3 

Deputy Quarter Masters General, .. ,. 3 

Ditto Assistant Quarter Masters General, .. ,, 19 

Army Commissariat, ..79 


Voir, V, a 2 


18 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
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Com/>V King*t, 


Audit and Pay Department, .« .. 45 

Judfre Advocate General's Department, .. .21 

Surveyor General's ditto, .. .. .20 

Stud Department, .. .. .. ..11 

A. D. C. to Governors and Commanders in Chief, ,. It 

A. D. C. to Major Generals, . .. 7 

Military and private Secretaries to Governors, Vice' 
Presidents, and Cuininunders in Chief, ..I 

Persian Interpreters t4) Commanders in Chief, 1 

Persian Interpreters to divisions of the army, ,. 2 


Clothinif Department, .. .. 7 

Military Board iStuff, .8 

Superintendents of Cadets, .. .. ..3 

Commanding Depots, .. 0 

Pay Masters of Depots, .. .. .. 0 


Adjutant and Quarter Masters of Depots, .. 0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

6 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 


Total, .. 375 68 

Many of the appointments in the Comjmny'& service here 
noticed, it must be evident, could not be ^a'neraiiy con¬ 
ferred by the local governments on Hia Majesty s officers, 
who by exchange or purchase in I'higland, might at any 
time suddenly effect their rcniovul from the country, con¬ 
trary to the wishes of the local government employing 
them. While others in His Majesty's service are equally 
inapplicable to Company's officers; for, generally speak¬ 
ing, one of the latter would be as much out of place as 
Adjutant General to the King’s troops in India, as one of 
the former would, if appointed Secretary to any of the 
Indian Army Military Boards, Superintendent of the 
Company’s Stud, or to any other situation, such as tlie 
Commissariat, requiring a thorough knowledge of the 
natives, their character, language, habits, and customs. 
Individuals in both services, qualified for any situation, 
may no doubt be occasionally met with; but the qualifica« 
tions of a few cannot be permitted to influence the gene¬ 
ral usages and customs of either service. Exceptions in 
favour oiKing's officers employed in the Company's ser¬ 
vice have been distinctly given in the 30th paragraph of 
this letter. The very author of the pamphlet now before me, 
has, 1 believe more than once, been employed in the law 
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branch of our military udmini^tratioii; but although wc 
have seen many of His Majesty's officers when in India em¬ 
ployed both in tlie civil and military departments of the 
Company’s service, I fear it will be long before we see 
Company’s oflicers employed either in the civil or mili¬ 
tary service of the Crown. If a bar, Mr. Kditor, has al- 
ways existed to the latter, why, I ask, should mttabarbe 
placed on the former? and if the one be not removed, why 
should the other ? 

35. The regularly officered corps in the Company’s 
service having been increased since the year 1825, are 
at the present moment ten times more nuinenms llian 
those of His Majesty’s forces in India; and including 
native corps 7iot officered, the Company’s army outiuim- 
hers that of H is Majesty in India, in the proportion of 
12 to 1. If the officers in the army of the Crown were 
therefore limited to one eleventh, or to one twelfth of 
the Indian Army Staff, they could have no just reasons 
to complain ; but when a proportion of nearly one sixth 
of the Army Staff appointments is at this moment actu¬ 
ally held by them, (as shewn in par. 34,) and when it is 
c' -nsidcrcd, that while occupying nearly one third of all 
the principal army commands, and much the largest por¬ 
tion of the Staff of the Governors and Commanders in 
Chief of our three Indian presidencies, they further enjoy 
not only all the chief commands, but arc exclusively 
possessed of the patronage of the Company’s three Indian 
armies, it is really too absurd to find their positive ex¬ 
clusion from the Staff of the Indian army, not only loudly 
insisted on in the pamphlet I have noticed, but proclaim¬ 
ed with all the bitterness of party spirit, by a writer in 
the Monthly Magazine. The following is an extract from 
the magazine I allude to. 

The bulk of the Company’s army consists of the material of the 
country, officered solely by their own servants. Wonderfully futhfnl 
have been these Indian troops ; but still occasions are liable to arise 
that must shake both their fidelity and the confidence of their masters. 
A natural leaning to the native princes may be supposed still to lurk 
among them: and any'hour almost may tempt them suddenly to 
desert their colours, or turn them against their employers. To pro¬ 
vide agunst these perilous events, a portion of the King’s troops are 
lent them^Briiish troops, both officers and men. On these a perfect 
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reliance may be placed; these inay^ at any time, be armed against the 
restive sepoy, as recently we have seen them. 

These troops, these praetorian bauds, it n'ill of course be supposed, 
are iiiunifii'ently dealt with. On them all the security—if security 
there can be^^f the Company^ dominion depends. No gratification, 
in their power to bestow, is of course withheld. They are nobly re« 
tnunerated ; and all offices of trust, or peculiar delicacy, or even of su¬ 
perior emolument, arc'of course distri])iited among them. If any ac¬ 
tual competition of interests could be supposed to arise between the 
Company’s and King’s officer, favour would of course lean to the lat¬ 
ter. Will the Knglish world, who know so little of foreign proceed¬ 
ings, will they believe that the very reverse is the fact ? The very re¬ 
verse, however, is the fact. The officer of the line, who at home looks 
down with contempt upon the domestic and constitutional forces of 
his country, as soon a.s he arrive.^ in India, must in his turn succumb 
to the supremacy of the Company’s officer. He is at once of an infe¬ 
rior order. The truth is, the Company regard the King’s troops ^vith 
jealousy, and instinctively so. They would gladly have nothing to do 
with them, hut their presence and protection arc indispcnsihlc; and 
there is too little of the spirit of magnanimity about them to make a 
virtue of necessity, and treat them with lil>crality. Though depressing 
their own officer, though resolving to keep him in subjection, and cast¬ 
ing all advantages into the civil scale, towards the King’s officer they 
shew besides u grudging and a tyrannous disposition. The monopoly 
of Leadenhall Street lippearsat every turn. The Company have not the 
disposal of the King's commissions, and they will patronize none but 
their own proteges. 

36. In page 8th of the pamphlet I have referred to, 
the author has pointed out an error Lieutenant White had 
committed, by supposing that the Indian services of 
His Majesty’s officers had, like tlicir exertions in Europe, 
America, Africa, and other parts of Asia, been occasion¬ 
ally rewarded with brevet promotion. But he has himself 
fallen into oue of equal importance, when contrasting the 
situation of the Company’s officer with that of the King’s, 
in depicting tlie former as embarking for India, cer¬ 
tain before hand, that he cannot be superseded in any 
way'* 

S7> A perusal of the 4th article of your 8th Number, 
Mn. Editor, published in March last, which exhibits the 
results of the restriction placed in the fatal year 180^ 
against the promotion of the Honourable Company’s offi¬ 
cers, to the higher army grades, will 1 believe convince 
this, or any other King^s n^^er, that we are before- 
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hand, too certain to be superseded, in every grade, by 
many of those in tlic service of the crown, 

38. No one can desire more than J do. Sir, to sec the 
restriction then placed (on the special memorial of His 
3Iajesty's lAeutenant Colonels in India) against the Coiii- 
j)any"s army withdrawn; and I believe the whole Coin- 
])aiiy*s service would rejoice to see the restriction 
against brevet promotion for distinguished East India 
services, in the King’s army, also rescinded. No Com¬ 
pany’s officer can wish to see those of His Majesty depriv¬ 
ed, by their mere conjunction with the Company’s army 
in India, of those rewards for distinguished exertions, 
■which they enjoy in every other quarter of the globe. 
Wliat Company’s oflicer would not have been happy to 
have seen the gallant Major Sale, and oHier distinguished 
individuals in His Majesty’s service, luKdy employed in 
Ava, promoted by brevet for distinguished services, in¬ 
stead of rising to tlie superior ranks, hy the common ca¬ 
sualties of service ? 


39. It seems indeed highly desirable that such restric¬ 
tions should be Avithdrawn, and that our service, should 
m> 'oiigcr be a bar to the promotion of His Majesty’s of¬ 
ficers^, Avhile the claims of the King's officers in India 
should uo longer debar the officers at the head of our 
regiments from obtaining the full rank of Colonel, ns is 
the rule and practice in all the seniority corps of IHs 
Mfifesty*s service* It is only a few days ago since every 
Major in the Company’s army saAV a Captain in His Ma¬ 
jesty’s service in India, promoted, without ever being a 
Major, to a Lieutenant Colonelcy, over their heads; and 
if the claims of all tlic Majors in the Company’s service 
had no effect to prevent this act of supcrcession, what is 
there, I ask, so peculiar in the claims of the few Lieutenant 


* Our correspondent will perceive, by a brevet issued from the War Office oo 
the lOtb July 1820, that several officers of His MajesW’s sen’ice engaged at 
Bhur^KV)r have been promoted one grade, viz. Minors Fuller, 59th, Evenird, 
14th, fiishopp, Util, to be Lieutenant Colonels; and Captain Meade, 88tb, to be 
Major in the army. Thus the bar which has so loi^ prevented the promotion of 
His MajeBty*B officers for distinguished service m India, has bera removed. 
We trust this is only a prelude to the removal of the restriction, yet in force, 
againigtbe promofiw of the officers at the head of re^ments in die Hosoora- 
ble Company's service, to the rank of Colond,—B oitor. 
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Colonels of His Majestxfs army in India (of wlilcli the 
young and gallant officer alluded to is now one) that 
should prevent the promotion of our oldest officers to 
the rank of Colonel, when after from 35 to 46 long years 
of service, they have, like their contemporaries, now 
General officers in the King’s service, gained the suniinit 
of their corps ? 

40. In page 32 of his pamphlet, the author remarks, 
that— 

Owini^ to acridental vacancies, not only the whole of the cl^ht divi- 
sions and districts of the Bentral army were then, 1822, cointnanded by 
Cninpaiiy's Generals alone, to the total cxcIu»ion of oificers, 

hut that there were no Iusa than ei^ht other special commands, culled 
“ advanced or frontier corps,” held by Company's field officers, with, I 
believe, the allowances, if not the rank of Brii^adior, entirely independ¬ 
ent of the corps to which they belonj^cd, half of whom were junior to, 
and none senior to four out of the seven field officers then commanding*, 
and, from the nature of circumstances, restricted tu the command of 
their own regiments only. But this part of the argument will he best 
understood, by referring to the following list of the commands alluded 
to, contrasted with one shewing the situation of the Comroaiidants of 
King's regiments. 


List of Special Commands on the Bengal Estahlishment, held by Officers 
of the Company*^ Service in 1822, independent of their Corps ; with 
the Xamc and Bank of the Officer commanding. 


Post or Coininand. 

Name, Rank, and Corps. 

Corps where stationed. 

Nagpoor subsidi¬ 
ary force. 

Bengal troops in 
Malwa. 

Bengal troops in 
Neernuch. 

Troops in Rajpoo- 
tana. 

Do. Agra & Math- 
ra. 

Do. Rohilkund. 

Do. Oude. 

Do. Cuttack. 

Colonel Adams, C. fi. 

1819, 17th N.I. 

Lieut. Colonel Fagan, 

1815, 24th N. I. 

Lieut. Colonel Luroley, 

1816, 28th N. I. 

Colonel Knox, 1812, 2d 

Nat. Inf. 

Colonel Shuldham, 1814, 
25th N. 1. 

Colonel Vaurenen, 1819, 
25th N. I. 

Colonel Price, 1819,18th 
Nat. InL 

Lieut. Colonel Carpenter, 
1811,16th N. L 

Loodhiana. 

Mtithra, Almorah, 
and IVioradabad. 

Mow (in Malwa) 
and Delhi. 

Kcitab ill Bundel- 
kund. 

Riypootana & Nee- 
muck. 

Do. Do. 

Rajpootana&Sau- 

gur. 

Nagpoor&Asseer- 

gurh. 
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List <if the Comtnandinf^ Officersofthe seven Regiments of his Majesty's 
Service on the Bengal Establishment in 1922; shewing the Nftme and 
Ranh of each, and the Station where quartered. 


CorpB. 

CommandinfT OffirerB, and 
Rank. 

Where 

quartered. 

Station commanded 
by 

BLt. Drags. 

n Do. 

14 Foot 

17 Do. 

24 Do. 

59 Do. 

97 Do. 

Col. Westenra, 1819. 

Col. Sleigh, Do. 

Col. M‘Comhe, Do. 

Col. Edwards, Do. 

Lt. Col. Robison, 1816 
Lt. Col. McGregor, 3912 
Lt. Col. Millar, Do. 

• 

Cawnpoor, 

Meerut, 

Do. 

Burhatnpoor 
Nagpoor, 
Dioapoor, 
Fort William 

Maj. Gen. Martin- 
dell. 

M. Gen. Gregory. 
Ditto. 

Col Edwards. 

Col. Adames. 

Maj. Gen. Toone. 
—— IbomaH. 


41. But the author has committed a serious mistake, 
in sufiposing that half of the eight Company's otlicers in 
his first list, were “junior, and none senior, to four out of 
the seven” King's officers in his last; for if my informa¬ 
tion be as accurate as it is public, the following is a cor¬ 
rect statement of the lengths of service of the Several 

officers named, viz. 

East India Company's Service, 



Entoied (be 

Service in 

AnS iff ISM 
bad aerved 

Major General Martindell,. .. 

1772, 

60 yrs. 

Mqor General Toone, . 

1778, 

44 do. 

Migor General Loveday,. . . . 

1773, 

44 do. 

Major General Thomas, • 

1778, 

44 do. 

Colonel Price,. 

1779, 

43 do. 

C^oionel Adams,. . . 

im. 

42 do. 

Colonel Knox,. . 

1780, 

1780. 

42 do. 

Colonel Shouldham, . 

42 do. 

Colonel Vanrenah,. 

1781, 

41 do. 

Litmtenant Colonel Carpenthr^. 

rsi. 

41 do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fagan,.... 

1794. 

28 do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lumley, . . 

1794, 

28 do. 

His Mqjesty's Service. 


Colonel Edwards,. 

1783. 

39 yrs. 

* Colonel McGombe, * . 

1793, 

29 do. 

Colonel Westenra.. . . 

1794, 

28 do. 


* Robert fietzler, now a Lientenaat Colonel of 181S» in the Compaof'efiett- 
«1 ArfiUeiy, was on Mrrice at Ceylon in 1793, and had been ten yean an of¬ 
ficer, when Colonel M^Combe, now the eeuor Qoloiielof iiiiM^)eity*a aOTrka 
la Beiifal, entered the army aeaii Eiinan. 

\ou V. » 
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Lieutenant Colonel McGre^ror,. 

J794, 

2 d do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Miller,.... 

1794, 

28 do. 

Colonel Sleigh. 

1795, 

27 do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robison,... 

1795, 

27 do. 


42. This statement requires little comment. I shall 
only in elucidation of the too certain supercession expe¬ 
rienced by officers in the service of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany, remark, that the last promoted Colonel of the Com¬ 
pany’s service above mentioned, would aj>pear in 1822, 
to have served full 41, Avhile the youngest of the King’s 
had served only 27 years; and that while Colonel Edwards, 
a King's officer of 39 years service, exercised the sepa¬ 
rate command of the station at Berhampoor, 1 see no 
hardshi]) in Lieutenant Colonels, or even Colonels of His 
Majesty’s service, of only from29 to27 years standing (the 
usual period after which in our service officers may hope 
to be Majors) being commanded, white cantoned at our 
large European stations of Cawnpoor, Meerut, Nagpoor, 
Xlinapoor, and Fort William, by officers of the Honoura¬ 
ble Company’s service, their seniors as well in rank as 
in service, not one of them having served less than 42 
years, and all except one having risen to the rank of Major 
General. 

43. 1 shall conclude this prolix letter with the follow¬ 
ing table, shewing the number and rank of the various 
officers now attached to the several branches of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s, and of the Honourable Company's forces in India. 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient Servant, 

AN OLD CAPT. & CONTRIBUTOR. 
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'IM On the Exclusion 0/ If. Oficers 

The following Extracts from Letters from Correspon¬ 
dents in the Asiatic Journal for May, and the Oriental 
Herald for March and ^pril, 1826, which touch on sub¬ 
jects noticed in the preceding commuuication, are an¬ 
nexed for the information of our readers. 

Tn the Court of Din^ctora’ General Letter of 1S06, publiahed to the 
army in India in lS07f officers were debarred from the rank of coluiiel, 
except by hia Majesty*a brevet, for two reasons therein assigned : brat, 
that HeutPiiant-colonels of hia Majesty’s service mi^ht not be super- 
aeded; and secondly, that Ueuteuaiit^colouela of the Hon. Company’s 
service mi^rht not supersede each other. 

In what follows, it is proposed to shew, that neither reason secures 
the expe4-ted advantage; or otherwise, that it is equally attainable 
wltliout infringing on the orders of 1796, and usage of ten subsequent 
years. 

1st. If the 20,000 troops of his Majesty’s service in India were per¬ 
manently stationed there, the officers of the higher ranks might be 
jeuluns of occasional supersession, as it would affect them for the re- 
iimindcr of their military career; but when it is considered that the 
different regiments remain in India only ten or hftcen years, and expert- 
cnceduritig that period frequent changes in their field officers,the point 
cuiinot he estimuted as of much moment to his Majesty’s army gene¬ 
rally : moreover, if an officer of the Company’s service, after forty- 
two years’ service, (which is the standing of the many whose promotion 
is stopped now,) should occasionally supersede a lieutenant-colonel of 
his Majesty’s service, the latter might not be at all affected by it, as 
would be the case if Jie were serving under a different presidency, or 
even on a different station; or otherwise a reference to the ensign’s 
commission of both would generally had the officer of the Company’s 
service the older soldier; in which circumstances the superseded party 
could not have real cause for complaint. If, however, the superses¬ 
sion of lieutenant-colonels of his Migesty’s service must at all events 
he guarded against, (although without any security it would be hut of 
rare occurrence,) the local rank of colonel might be given ; as that of 
captain is to suhalterna of fifteen years standing, to prevent superses¬ 
sion by those of the Company’s service. 

2dly. With reference to the second reason, the Company’s army 
cQuld never have desired restraint upon the whole, to prevent the bet¬ 
ter fortunes of a few, when either branch had equal chance of advance- 
pi^nt^ and each periiaps thought its prospects better than those of 
There is also more the appearance than reality of equUy and 
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justice In it; for these ends could only result from its being* a uniform 
system from the lowest grade, and not by a chequered plan of regi¬ 
mental rise to niiyority-^line promotion to lieutenant-colonel, and then 
an indefinite stop of years to the advancement of those who would 
otherwise be colonels, and aspiring in due time to be generals by his 
Majesty’s brevet, when their services to the state would be rewarded 
at the end of their career with the twofold advantage of rank and emo¬ 
lument as heretofore :—but as circumstances Aow are, the officers for 
the highest commands will only be of the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and lieutenant-colonel commandant: and as promotion to colonel in 
his Majesty’s service during peace in Europe must be very slow, that to 
general cannot be looked forward to by the present seniors of the 
Company’s army, who are, hi reference to advaucement, but lieute¬ 
nant-colonels, though nominally licutenant-colonel-commaiidautH. The 
general effect of the present system may be further surmised and esta¬ 
blished from the practical result eKhibited in the Bengal Army List, 
or East-ludia Register, for September 1823, when there were three 
licutenant-colonel-conimandants (cadets of 1781 and 17B2), viz ; 

Dewar, of Infantry, lieutenant-colonel of August 18Il'-~lieutenant- 
commandant of March 1S23. 

Carpenter, ditto, lieutenant-colonel of October 1811—and lieute- 
uant-colunel-coinmandiuit of April 1S23. 

Caldwell, of artillery, lieutejiant-coloiiel of March 1812—lieute¬ 
nant-colonel cominandaut of May 1820. 

It will be observed, that Caldwell is only seven months junior to 
Dewar, and five months junior to Carpenter, as lieutenant-colonc!; so 
that his becoming a colonel before them could not have been consider¬ 
ed extraordinary good fortune. He must, however, according to the 
present system, wait till they are promoted; and as a brevet, embrac¬ 
ing lieutenant-colonels of 1811, would probably exclude those of 1812, 
tb'iy may be colonels many years before the check to his promotion 
would be removed, without that general advantage to the service cal¬ 
culated upon in the second reason assigned for it by the Hon. Court; 
for if coteinporaries of ranks respectively (above that of miyor) do 
not preserve their relative position by it, its ostensible and only legitU 
mate object is not attained, nor can it be more attainable by it than 
by the usage before 1607* which, as being more agreeable to the army, 
and equally advantageous to the state, will, it is to be hoped, be ero 
long reverted to and re-eBtabUshe|l.-*^fia/ic Jourmdt May 1826. 
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DEHCIENCV OF EUROPEAN OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Head Quarters, Prome, Aug^ust )825. 

Id brin^ioj^ to tbe public notice the oft repeated theme of the 
deficiency of officers in our Indian army, I am almost tempted to de¬ 
spair of success, as the subject would appear to have been thoroughly 
canvassed, and finally decided upon, prior to the celebrated new ar- 
ranfpement of 1824. I think, however, that I can show ^ood reasons 
for that distribution of officers being considered utterly inadequate to 
the exigencies of the service at present, more particularly when a war 
is raging hitherto unparalleled in our Indian history. Prior to the new 
arrangements, the strength of a battalion, in officers under the rank 
of Major, consisted of four Captains, eleven Lieutenants, and five En¬ 
signs. This, we should suppose, (if no staff existed, and no ofiicers were 
obliged to go to Europe for the recovery of their health,) as barely 
sufficient for the duties of a corps 10()0 strong. But when wc consider 
the very great proportion of staff officers necessarily taken from the 
line, and that at least tw'o or three officers from every corps are gene¬ 
rally absent in Europe, it becomes natural to suppose that the Court of 
Directors would have authorized some considerable augmentations, 
little short of doubling the number of regimental officers, and calculat¬ 
ed to render our regiments as efficient as those of his Majesty, lliut 
such hope existed is true, but it was most lamentably disappointed. 
Instead of an augmentation, the Court allowed the number of officers 
to he the same precisely as before, changing the two senior Lieutenants 
of the old Regiments into Captains, and allowing the Subalterns to re¬ 
main in etatu quo. Tlie strength now of n regiment of one battalion 
IS, one Colonel, one Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major, five CajUains, ten 
Lieutenants, and five Ensigns, thus making no allowance for staff and 
absentees. The plan I propose for efficiently officering the Native 
army is as follows; With respect to Field Officers, 1 am of opinioa 
there is a sufficiency, but certainly not of Captains and Subalterns. 1 
say, therefore, with due regard to the Company's finances, that the esta- 
biisbment should he ns follows: Eight Captains, sixteen Lieutenants, 
and six Ensigns,—the Adjutant and Quartermaster included amongst 
the Subalterns; and most indubitably, they ought not to be allowed to 
hold companies, except when absolutely necessary. 

1 may here advert to the practice of the Court, in not sending out a 
sufficient number of cadets every season to fill up vacancies occasioned 
by deaths in this country. They at last discover the wont «f young 
oflKcere, and then send out a prodigious number all at once, wholly 
unfit for some time to make themselves useful iu their profession; where¬ 
as, if (he supply was equal and constant, every corps would be provided 
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with a sufficient number of steady and experienced officers capable of 
performing all duties required of them. No officer can be considered 
efficient until be has been a year at least, or more properly, ei|rhteen 
months, doin^ duty with liis regiment. He cannot be expected to un¬ 
derstand the language, and know the ideas and prejudia^s of the Natives 
he is called upon to command. I really tliink an augmentation of the 
nature 1 have just mentioned would be more beneficial than ten new 
regiments; and I cannot but expresst my earnest hope, that the Court 
of Directors will take the matter into their most serious consideration, 
us nothing short of a predominant European influence can make the 
natives of India the gallant, steady soldiers, they have proved them¬ 
selves when well and numerously officered. 1 now, Mr. Editor, beg to 
subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 

An Indian OFFicsft. 

Ortentai Herald, March 1826. 


Wt arc furnished with the following view of the state of the Indian 
army for the Bombay presidency, calculating on twenty-six regiments 
of infantry, including European ;— 



lAeut. 

CoU. 

ComHt. 

Lieui-Cola. 

wl_7 

Capit. 


Bnsig». 

KfltablUhmeot of each.. 

.1 

1 

1 1 

5 

10 

.*> 

Total for 26 regiments.. 

Ab.'^^nt from their regiO 
monts on Government J 
commands ; Staff em- 1 
ploy^ extra battalions 1 

N in tire service of Native 1 
Powers ; provincials ; 
and on furlough to Eu¬ 
rope ; not one half of 
which are put down in 
the Army List,.J 

26 

26 

26 

130 

260 

1 

130 

• 26 

21 

U 

98 

82 

35 

Present with the whole 261 
regiments. f 


5 

12 

32 

178 

95 


This gives an average of twelve officers for each regiment | out of 
which the average number in sick quarters is three, frequently more 
but seldom less; leaving about nine officers to each regiment of 1000 
strong, including Commanding Officer, Atyutant, and Qaarter-master! 1 
The Bengal and Madras presidencies are as badly off. With this pro¬ 
portion of officers, if ever serious opposition is met with, defeat must 
ensue; it has invariably been the case where the enemy have made a 
bold stand. To look back for only three or four years 
** Is An the Onlpb of Persia, the detachment under Captain Thom¬ 
son (800) was am^hUated, and all the guns and stores tal^n, only be¬ 
cause there were uot sufficient officers to lead the men* The expense 
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of fitting out the expedition that followed in conseqnence, would iHore 
that have paid a full complement of officers to the different regiments 
for ten years. 

** 2d. At the commencement of the Burmese war. Colonel Bowen’s 
detachment was defeated at Doodpatlee for want of officers to lead the 
men; and Captain Noton’s detachment (1,300, with only nine officers) 
were annihilated for want of a sufficient number of the latter. Had 
these two detachments been successful, the spirits of the enemy would 
have been damped, and peace on our own terms would, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have been the Immediate consequence, instead of the ruinous war 
DOW carrying on ; the expense of which has already been more than 
would have paid a full complement of officers to the whole Indian army 
for almost half a century. 

** 3d. The defeat of Colonel Smith, C. B., near Rangoon, was really 
occasioned by wantof officers: when the few he had fell, the men broke, 
and ran away .”—Oriental Herald, April 1826. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

COLONEL MACDONALD AND CAPTAIN^PARLBY, 



To the Editor of the Military Repository. 

Sir, 

Perliaps you will admit into your pages of the next 
Number the accompanying letter. 

Atxaiiabab, 1 Your obedient Servant, 

2c/ October, 1826. J S. PARLEY, 

Captain Artillery, 


To the Editor of the Military Repodlory. 


Sir, 


Summerland*, Exeter, April 20th, 1824. 


All uccount of your second attack has been just handed to me, 
and 1 am called on to reply; and shall easily make it appear, that this 
renewed attack is still more unsuccessful than your former, so un¬ 
necessary, and uncalled for. 

It is previously requisite to review the subject briefly, in reference 
to the experiments made re^atedly in India, and in this country. 

You render Major OenenU Grace very prominent, making him the 
magnitit Apollo, and hero of your tale. He had nothing more to do 
w'ith^e matter than 1 have already stated ; and was not a member 
of th^^ommittee that made the report I referred to, in order to 
prove, that the fuzes driven by the engine, burnt with a medium 
difTcrence of a quarter of a second; while those driven by tried, 
pn ved, and selected drivers, burnt as stated. What account the ge¬ 
neral gave to the Marquis of Hastings, and to you, we are yet to learn* 
Fuzes driven by a few men out of a number, as was done under Lieut. 
Grace, in those days, may bum almost as exact, a« those driven by an 
engine; but far different will be the comparative result, if the trial is 
made with anum6er of fuzes taken promiscufyasly from those instore, 
in an arsenal* General Grace was, if possible, more hostile than your¬ 
self, in saying what the report will not warrant, viz. that the ex¬ 
periments which were tried with the engine for driving fiizes, have 
not been satisfactory.' 

Captain Byers, an artillery officer of known science and experi¬ 
ence, was authorised by Lord Hastings to make a series of experi¬ 
ments decidedly, as he stated, in favour of the machine; and there 
was rellion for supposing its adoption, because ** instructions had 
been given for the machine to be sent to Cawnpore, in order to be 
used In the arsenal, for ^e construction of others." 


VoL. V. 
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Whatever may have been the assertions of General Grace, the re¬ 
port is the JAttra Scripta of three honomble men ; and the various 
harsh words and expressions whicli you use the freedom to ])riitt, 
are utterly inconsistent with that report. As for your intemperate 
zeal directed against me, and your abortive attempts to depress me 
in public estimation, such can ultimately affect me, no more than 
the whistling of the empty wind. 

Let us see how the matter stands at home ) and here, the fair 
charge o^partialihj andgor6/«/g must stand against yen, an an EiU- 
tor, till you act as you ought to have done, in the first instance. 

It appears from the report made by the General, and Field offi¬ 
cers at Woolwich, that the whole of the fuzes driven by the nmehine, 
burnt in exact equal times ; and yet, in the ver)* face of this (tcdsivc. 
fact, you, Sir, arc pleased to print —that the fu/e engine has iH»t 
met with more success at Woolwich than in Bengal." If this, in 
addition to similar expressions, does not evince more than unjusL 
indiunation, I know not what does. You appear to me, to arrogate 
a privilege of printing what you please ^ and to be indignant, u lien 
such extraordinary conduct is necessarily and unavoidably animadvert¬ 
ed to. 

It was objected to the engine, that it did not condense the com¬ 
position sufficiently j—that it drove one fuze, while the hand drove 
two ;—and that its fuzes burnt in somewhatless time than tiiose driven 
bythehand. In the various letters alluded to in my rc]»ly to you, Sir, I 
stated in detail a simple and obvious mode of coniplctely reinud\ing 
what cannot for a moment be put in competition with fuzes found to 
hum in equal times. 1 objected to the experiments made only with 
a few fuzes very carefully driven, as in India. I proposed various 
usehil modifications of varied experiments, in order to bring com¬ 
mon fuzes to a complete test, that would leave nothing farthej^ither 
necessary or desirame, to be known on the subject of conimflRbzes. 

Now, Sir, as an imfkaHial editor, you ought to have published the 
letters containing all this as independent of the unquestionable 
fairness (»f s6 requisite a procedure, your readers could not possibly 
understand the w'hole of the subject without these letters. 

Ill your second attack, you seem to feel a consciousness of this, 
by mentioning some difficulty in getting the book containing these 
indispensable letters, to which, as an awkward sort of apology, and 
remedy, you refer your readers, as if they could possibly have easy 
access to a work at Calcutta. 

By the word* inconvenience,** I meant that your readers would 
feel that you did justice neither to them, nor to the subject till you 
gave them these letters, to enable them to judge for themselves, and 
not, through your omissions, and prejudices. As for your saying, 
** we really do not consider their publication in the least necessary 
for our own justification," I can tell you, that according to usages in 
such cases, no one can accord with you in such an extravagant opi- 
tuon. You, Sir, thought proper, from no commendable motives, to* 
make an attack, in no qualified terms; and consequently, as a gen¬ 
tleman of suppos^ll^roper feelings, you are bound to publish both 
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aides of the case^ to maintain your consistency, and to avoid in> 
justice. 

1 um ^l»d 1 have furnished you with an opportunity of telling your 
readers how much extra matter you give them for their money; 
and to do your editorial character justice, these letters will come in 
under this description. 

Seeing that niy fuzes burnt in exact equal timeHf I certainly am 
JiisiiHed ill applying the word erroneoua" to your severe and un¬ 
founded remarks, where you had the temerity to imagine that you 
Mere secure from reply. 

1 am surprised that it escaped the attention of a personage of your 
neutcuess, tliat Lord Mulgrave, in liis <;apacity of Master (General of 
the Oninancc, read in manuscript, what you erroneoas/y suppose he 
was unacquainted with, when he wrot6 a letter which does that in¬ 
telligent nobleman much honour. 

'I'here is not the slightest occasion to make any farther experi¬ 
ments, to prove the accuracy of the machine • but it is susceptible 
of the improvements fully described in the letters that I must consi¬ 
der as suppressed^, till you ]>ubllsh them in you Repository, as an act 
of coiiinum justice, whore an injurj' has been done by omitting them. 

As for your witticisms, pray lake the full benefit of them. The 
speMumcM you indulge me with, confirms the well known description, 
that this rare quality is 

IVkat oft IS thought, but ne'er so well expressed, 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

JOHN MACDONALD. 


* Wc regret that a press of other matter, will not admit of onr inserting the 
letters above alluded to, whicti our predecessor. Captain Parlby, we feel assored,. 
never a^ished should be ** suppress^.’*—E ojtor* 



ARTICLE V. 

WINDAGE OF ORDNANCE, &c. 


The following Tables having fallen into onr hands, we 
have much pleasure in giving them publication, as exhi¬ 
biting the windage of ordnance, and the diameter of ord¬ 
nance bores, shot, shells, and guages, as determined by 
the Royal Board of Ordnance, so late as September 1825. 

Wc understand that the ordnance hereafter cast in 
Bengal, will be similar to the latest English patterns. 

Dimensions determined ftt/ Orders of the Board of Ordnance, in Septem^ 
her 3R2S, for Hound Shot and Shells, sAevrinp^ the Blindage for their 
respective natures of Ordnance, teith Founder*s Limit, Sfc. ^ 


Mature of 
Ordnance. 

Diameter 

of 

Bore. 

Shot. 

Diameter. 

Pounders 

Limit. 

Windage. 

Maxim. 

____ 

Minim. 

Least, 

Me 

U 

Grist. 

In. 

Dec. 


lu. 

Dec. 

In. Dec. 

In. Dc. 

In 

. Dc. 

In. Dc. 


r68 Pr, 

8 

05 

7 

95 

7 

85 


0 

1 

0 

15 

0 2 


42 ,, 

7 

018 

6 

795 

6 

729 

0 066 

0 

223 

0 

256 

0 289 

• 

32 „ 

fi 

41 

6 

207 

6 

147 


0 


0 

233 

0 263 


24 

5 

823 

5 

639 

5 

584 

0 055 

0 

164 

0 

211 

0 239 

Guns. ^ 

18 „ 

5 

232 

5 

124 

5 

074 

0 05 

0 

168 

0 

193 

0 218 


12 „ 

4 

623 

4 

476 

4 

432 

0 044 

0 

147 

0 


0 191 



4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

06 

0 04 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 14 



3 

668 

3 

568 

3 

532 

0 036 

0 

1 

0 

118 

0 136 


. 3 „ 

2 

913 

2 

833 

2 

803 

0 03 

0 

08 

0 


0 11 


res Pr. 

8 

05 






0 

1 

0 

15 

0 2 


42 „ 

8 

84 






0 

045 

0 

078 

0 111 


32 „ 

6 

25 

1 Shot 

1 Shot 

1 

1 

0 

043 

0 

073 

0 103 

Cairo-j 

24 „ 

5 

68 


aa 

' 

aa 

limit 

0 

041 

0 

0685 

0 096 


18 » 

h 

16 

above. 

i above. 

as above. 

0 

036 

0 

061 

0 086 


12 ,» 

4 

52 






0 

044 

0 

066 

0 088 


8 ,, 

4 

14 






0 

04 

0 

06 

0 08 



3 

6 






0 

032 

0 

05 

0 068 
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Nature of 
Ordnance. 

Diameter 

of 

Uure. 

Shells, Common and Spherical Case. 

Diameter. 


Windage. 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

rounners 

Limit. 

Least. 

Medium 

Grtst. 

In. 

Dec. 

In. Dec. 

In. 

Dec. 

In. Dec. 

In. Dc. 

In. Dc. 

Id. Dc. 


ri;i 

in. 

i;i 

0 

12 

R8 

12 

B 

0 

08 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

2 

Mor- 

10 

,, 

10 

0 

9 

83 

9 

8 

0 

08 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

2 

tars 

8 


8 

0 

7 

95 

7 

85 

0 

1 

0 

05 

0 

1 

0 

15 

and ^ 



5 

G2* 

5 

62 

5 

r»7 

0 

05 

None 

0 

025 

0 

05 

How- 

n 

s S 

4 

.^2 

4 

476 

4 

4.39 

0 

044 

0 

044 

0 


0 

088 

itzicrs. 

24 

I'r. 



.5 

62 

5 

.57 

0 

05 

0 

04 

0 

Vm 

0 

09 


12 

»» 

4 

,'■>2 

4 

476 

4 

432 

0 

044 

0 

044 

0 


0 

088 

ffirt 

Vr. 

8 

0;'» 

; 

95 

7 

8.5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

2 


42 

ft 

7 

OIR 

6 

795 

6 

729 

0 

066 

0 


0 


0 

289 

132 

ft 

6 

41 

6 

207 

< 1 * 

147 

0 

06 

0 


0 

233 

0 

263 


24 

tt 

5 

823 

5 

62 

5 

57 

0 

05 

0 


0 

228 

0 

253 

uuns. \ 

18 

fi 

5 

2!r2 

5 

124 

5 

074 

U 

05 

0 

168 

0 

193 

0 

218 

\ 12 

ff 

4 

623 

4 

476 

4 

432 

0 

044 

0 

147 

0 

169 

0 

191 


9 

9 9 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

06 

0 

04 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

14 


. fi 

«• 

3 

668 

3 

568 

3 

532 

0 

036 

0 

1 

0 

118 

0 

1.36 


rrW 

Pr. 

8 

0.-) 

7 

9.5 

7 

85 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

2 


42 

f9 

Ct 

84 

6 

795 

6 

729 

0 

06G 

0 

045 

0 

KiSt 

0 

111 

{.'12 


G 

2 :. 

6 

207 

6 

147 

0 

06 

0 


0 


0 

103 

Carro-, 

24 

99 


68 

5 

62 

5 

57 

0 

05 

0 

■!r?l 

0 


0 

11 

nadei.'^ 

18 

^ A 

5 

16 

5 

124 

5 

074 

0 

05 

0 

036 

0 


0 

086 


12 

>, 

4 

52 

4 

476 

4 

4.32 

0 

044 

0 

044 

0 

EM 

0 

088 

1 9 


4 

14 

4 

1 

4 

06 

0 

04 

0 

04 

0 


0 

08 


L6 

>1 

3 

6 

3 

568 

.3 

532 

0 

036 

0 

032 

0 

05 

6 

068 


The diumeters of the hig’h gauf(es arc of the exact dimenBiona of the 
n-: dmum size of shot and shells in the fore^oin^ tables respccUrely, 
and the shot and shells must pass through their high gauges, and not 
pass ^ough their low gauges. 

Tt^surfaces of the shot and shells to be evens fi'ce from holes or 
flaws. * 

The shot to be carefully cast, with as small a mark as possible where 
thr run of the metal ceases when the mould is full* 

'fhe alterations now made in the shells, only have referenceto diame¬ 
ter, os the oonstruetioD in every other respect continues as before. 

Shells both common and spherical, are by the above dimensions ap¬ 
plicable respectively to all natures of ordnance. 

Shot, however, are not to be condemned as unserviceable from wast¬ 
ing away, till they pass through low gauges as follows, viz. 

42 pr. 32 pr. 24 pr. 18 or, 12 pr. 9pr. 6 or. 3 or. 

Inches.Dec. 6 684 6 105 6 547 5 04 4 403 4 0 3 498 2 775 


* The 54 inch or 24 pr. shells are lather of less diameter than the 24 pr. 
•hot, to make^them avrilable for tiie existmg inch hovitsers and mwtturs $ 
hut in future the bores of these pieces will be inereased to 5 
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Diameter of High and Low Shot Bore and Windage of Ordnance. 




Diameter of 








—. 

--! 

Windage 



Shot. 




id 



—. - 




medium 



1 

Medium 


1 

between 




of 



maxim. 


• 


maxim. 



and 


Mux im. 

Minim. | 

and 

Bore. 

minim. 




minim. 





Inches. 

1 

Inches. 

Incliiss. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

42 

6 * 79."i 

a 684 

6 74 

7 

018 

0 27S 

:\2 

« 207 

« 105' 

6 1.56 

6 

41 

0 2.52 

21 

5 (i:i9 

5 547 

5 593 

5 

823 

0 2.1 

18 

124 

5 04 

5 082 

5 

292 

0 21 

12 

4 47(> 

4 40.3 

4 44 

4 

623 

0 183 

9 

4 OtiO 

4 000 

4 033 

4 

2 

0 167 

6 

3 552 

3 498 

3 525 

3 

668 

0 14.3 

4 

3 104 

3 053 

3 078 

3 

204 

0 126 

3 

2 82 

2 775 

2 797 

2 

913 

0 116 

2 

2 4fi3 

2 423 

2 44.3 

2 

.544 

0 101 

1 

i 955 

1 923 

1 939 

1 

2 

019 

0 U8 


There is a maximum and mini innm size ofeadi nature of shot, the 
difference between the two dimenBinns bein»r the limit allowed to tiie 


founder in casting. 'J'ho greatest and lea^t windage therefore found 
by deducting the maximum or minimum from the diameter of the bore • 
but takinif a medium of the two from the diameter of the bore shows 
more propel ly the true windage. Some measures are under consideru. 
tion for correcting the construction of shot; but the maximum sizes 
arc not intended to be increaaedj except in those for field piccfi. 

6/4 132fi. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

NEW METHOD OF OCCULTATIONS. 



Cawnpoofy ^Ath August^ 1S2G. 

Sir, 

In tlu* present universal zeal for the stiuly of theore¬ 
tical astronomy, it appears that little or no attention is 
j)uicl to the absolutely practical part. While the u^iants 
of seit'oee arc displayiiij^ their powers in adding to gene¬ 
ral knowledge by their investigations of the parallax of 
th<* fixed stars, motion <jf the solar system, elements of 
the new planets, it may still remain to those wJio may 
he eoniparatively styled the pygmies of science to con¬ 
tribute their mite, however small, to the general stocli. 
Tliut geodesy has been more fortunate, the Avorks of 
ruissant, and Malorti’s evident translation of him, will 
tosliryf hut no individual has yet eoiiie forward to throw 
the nninerous astronomieal formulas which may be eli¬ 
cited by tlie most sujieriicial mntbeinatieian, into that 
most useful and eompendious of all forms, that of Algebra. 
Folios of tables, as superfluous as useless, may be daily 
editc 1; but 1 appeal to the majority of the loveys of 
astromomy, whether the labour of selection from their 
nninerous and minute divisions be superior to tJie mental 
gratification that arises in working from a neat and sym¬ 
metrical formula. Even the argument of convenience 
comes in aid of my assertion j for what traveller (perhaps 
no lover of astronomy) will not prefer a small tbrmula 
book, with a table of Logarithms, to the carriage of nu¬ 
merous and weighty books of tables ? Far be it from me 
to confer an exclusive anathema; for while such as appear 
at the end of Malorti’s work on b^irometrical heights, 
containing more steps than the formula itself, must ever 
disgust the mind, there are others which, from their faci- 
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lity and frequency of examples, must appear almost abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Should these remarks (penned,! hope, 
M^ith deference to superior opinions,) and the following 
(I believe) original formula, prove worthy of insertion 
in your journal, 1 may hereafter (if required) add its in¬ 
vestigation, and continue to contribute my mites. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

A. A. 


Afethod (new) of OccultatioM, 


P 

tn 

I 

€ 

41 

d 

« 

h 

« 

y 


= Moon’s polar distance, r 7 = Stars polar distance, q 
=: Moon’s right ascension, \ n =: ,, right ascension, j 


Moon* 

Moon’s 

Latitude of the place reduced to the earth’s centre. 

Moon’s horizontal parallax reduced to the earth’s centre. 

Sidereal time D = moon’s semidiaineter. 

Apparent distance of star and moon’s centre, as found by this 
formula. 

Error in longitude of place (or time.) 

Hourly motion (moon’s) in right ascension. 

Moon’s hourly motion in polar distance. 

Parallax in polar distance of the point of ogcultation. 

(Parallax) in right ascension of the point of occultation. 


Formula. 

ysz-x sin. q sin. cos. q cos. t cos. (s~»)'f| sin. P’.. 

cos. / sin. (e —») cot. y. 

Of cos. I mi. (s— n) , , 

Z = -: 7—1—r-, 0 =(»»»«. 

sm (7+y) 

cot- Bin. (q-j^p) rf= logarithm of 

i sin. l»:=i,3S5. 

If di=D, it is evident the time has been taken correctly $ otherwise the 
error is thus found 

D) d 


+ 1 = 


* { P“(?+y) l+Ajrsin./isiu. (y+y) 


• I"— ' .— —■ ■ — I. m 

, We apprehend onr kind Correspondent wiU find sereral errors have 

vcrept into the algebraic signs, from our piixiter sot being able to a^e out ids 
'mamiscript 



Example. 

GWen m ■:= 327®45'52"; f r= 60.264 = 3.56948 — a? = — 3.56^48 

* = 128 39 25 ,2 Cos. ( 28 ® 61 , 04 )= 9.94245 sin. / = 9.68351 sin. ») 9.81807 


New Method of Occultations. 
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In the Calcutta Government Gazette ofThursday, 1st February 
last, the first article of our Tenth number was, through mistake, re¬ 
presented as the " reprint'* of a report prepared in England. 

In now submitting a continuation of that artidle, we deem it pro¬ 
per to state, that the report in question never appeared in print, 
before it was admitted into our pages. Apprehensive of rendering 
ourselves justly liable to censure, for publishing without permission 
of its original framers, a document, which however professionally 
interesting, was never intended for the public eye, and which has 
been open to few, even in manuscript, in England, we little ima¬ 
gined, that in laying this before our readers, we should be consider¬ 
ed obnoxious to the fault which the Editor of the Government 
Ga;?^tte has, in this case erroneously, imputed to us. 

Although not unmindful of the criticisms passed upon us, we 
have yet ventured to continue our extracts from Suasso, unaccom¬ 
panied by editorial remarks. The work itself is a running com¬ 
mentary upon Regulations, some of which have been but 'lately 
established, both for our native Indian and European Infantry, 
Remarks from us on these Regulations might be considered bo^ 
premature and supererogatory, and pmhaps offenrive, while their 
introduction could only be efieeted by the exclusion of double the 
quantity of matter from that writer. 
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VoL. VI. Part II. 


' ' . . . . . I ... I. I I ■ I l y 

ARTICLE I. 

EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

[CoiUmitgd from page 66.3 


TABLE No. 21. 

Proposed Distribution of Artilleryj to place m an eficimt 
Establishment for Active Service^ a Corps sindloT to that 
with the late Army of Occupation in »anctfj in 1818. 

1. The corps is supposed to consist of 24,000 Infantiy, 
3,000 Cavalry, the Infantry being formed in three, and 
the Cavalry in one division. 

2. With this corps it is proposed to have Batte-* 
ries, all of O-pounders, viz. 

8 Batteries of Horse Artillery. 

7 Ditto of Field Artillery. 

Viz. Omwt. 3. Each division of In^mcry to have 

uTSSnfryfe”':: 12 *^0 Batteries of Field Artlltefy, and 
M ditto ditto, .. is the division of Cavalnr one Battery of 

II Horse ArtUlery. 

Totri reserve j^iist of 2 Batteries 

:— of Horse Artillery, t ^tto of fkld 

tillcry. 

Vot.IV. T ^ ' 
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Equipment of the Eoyal ArHlUry. 


AMMUNITION. 

4. These Batteries to be equipped 
Each 9-pounder,.. 163 according to the establishment lately 
Each 24-do.howzr. 144 they will therefore move 

with ammunition as per margin. 

Aoimdf, “’cserve of gun ammunition 

Each 9-pounder,.. 257 to be conveyed in 60 Limber Waggons, 
Each 24-do. howzr. 204 proportion of One waggon 

for each piece of ordnance with the corps. This reserve 
viz« will complete the ammunition in the 

Kuen eAmmunitioa. ^ ^ 

Limber Waggons field, hs per margin. 

with Caraiiy,.. .. ^ Q, A portion of the reserve gun 

fantry... 6 ammunition, consisting of a waggon 

5?‘ . S for every two pieces of ordnance, to ac- 

Do. 3 d do. do. .... 0 . . 

Do. with general re- company the divisions of Cavalry and 

..Jnfantry, and the remaining gun am- 

munition to be with the general reserve. 

7. The Artillery with divisions will therefore have, 

agreeable to the arrangement No. 6, 

210 Rounds per gun. 

174 ditto per howitzer. 

But as the Cavalry reserve of gun ammunition consists 
only of three waggons, it is proposed that they should all 
oontaiu 2-pounder ammunition, which would increase the 
rounds per gun a little, and the howitzer would have 144 
rounds only. 

& 'Fhe reserve of small arm am- 
minition to be conveyed in 100 lim¬ 
ber waggons, distributed as per mar¬ 
gin, each waggon containing 20,000 
musquet ball cartridges. 

9. The reserve gun and small arm ammunition attach¬ 
ed to the Cavol^ to be formed into a division command¬ 
ed a Lieutenut, as follows: 

3 14siber waggons of Gun luDiniiaitito. 

Ditto ditto of Cariilry smsU snn do. 

Forj^.^ 

Store waggon. 


With Cavalry dlvn. 4 

1 Divii&on Infantry, 12 

2 Ditto ditto, .. 12 

3 Ditto ditto,.. 12 
In general leame, 60 

Total.. 100 




4 

I 

1 


i' 




i^otal.. 9 M per detail of'^nipmeat. 
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10. The above mentioned gun and small arm ammuni¬ 
tion attached to a division of Infantry to be formed into 
reserves^ each commanded by a Captain, as follows: 

6 Limber waggons of gun ammunition. 

12 Ditto ditto of smaU ammunition. 

1 Forge. * 

1 Store waggon. 

1 Spare howitzer carriage. 


Total. .21 as per detul of Eqiupment. 


11. The sixty small arm ammunition limber waggons 
in general reserve, to be formed into divisions of 20 wag¬ 
gons, each commanded by a Captain, as follows: 

20 Small arm ammunition limber waggons. 

1 Forge. 

1 Store waggon. ^ 

I Ditto with stores for general distribution. 


Total.. 23 As per detail of Equipment. 


12. Tike thirty-nine gun ammunition limber waggons 
in general reserve (or say 40 to malce an e({ual number) 
to b(’ in like manner formed into divisions of 20 waggons, 
with the same additional carriages, making 23 in all per 
division, as expressed in No. 11. 


T 3 


Vou VL 



of the ^oiful 

13. DistrihuHon af Ordnance mid Catriagee. 



Batteries. 

1 Reserves. 

■1 

a 

9i 

ti 

c 

as 

£ 

< 

e 

1 

£ 

1 

i 

n. 

& 

i 

to 

t 

3 

i 

u 

'1 

Total. 

• 

< 

f 

o 

i 

• 

Lr. Wgn. Small 
Arm. Ammn. 

• 

'} 

& 

0 

b 

' % 
u 

4 

N 

X 

t 

t 

y. 

e 

e 

? 

> 

t 

3 

'A 

m3 

s 

5 

Division of 1 Battery, Home Arty. 

ft 

■ 

9 

1 

"1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 

u 

U 

0 

Cavalry, 

Ammanidon reserve,.. 

0 

1 


K 

E 

0 


0 

.3 

4 

1 

R 

1 

9 

let Dfm. 

ri Field Battery, 

5 

1 


1 

1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

V 

0 

I One ditto, 

.*) 

1 

E 

1 

1 

1 


19 

r. 

0 

0 

0 

i\ 

u 

iniaiury. 

. Ammnidtian reserve, . 

0 

t 

i 

0 




0 

6 

12 

1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

‘One Field Battery, .. 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ad ditto. < 

One £tto. 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

I 


19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. Ammunition reserve, . 

0 

0 


■n 

R 

0 


0 

6 

12 

1 

l 

1 

21 

1 

‘One Field Battery, .. 

5 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


19 

C 

0 

0 

Rl 

0 

0 

3d ^tto. - 

One ditto, 

ft 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

Ammunition reserve, 

0 

p 

Mi] 

0 

0 

R 

u 

U 

0 

12 

1 


1 

21 


'Ist Battery, Horse Art. 

ft 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 


19 


0 

0 



0 


One ditto ditto ditto,.. 

h 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


One Field Battery, .. 

ft 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


19 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

O mmm ■■^ 

1«t Diva. Oun Ammn.. 

0 

w 

K 

K 

Rl 

i 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

E 

2 

23 

neaerve. * 

2d do. do do. .. 

0 

;K 

E 

K 

0 

t 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

23 

■ 

1st IMvn. SI. Arm Amn. 

0 

R 


E 

n 

E 

B 

0 

0 

20 

1 

E 

2 

2.3 


2d do- do. do. do... 

0 

K 

0 


E 

0 

E 

0 

a 

20 

I 

E 

2 

23 


.3ddo. do. do. do... 

0 

n 

E 

N 

G 

El 


0 

0 

20 

1 

G 

2 

23 


Total, 

50 


9o; 

10 

10 

10 

wl 

190 

61 

100 

9 

3 

14 

187 

■ 



\ 

K 

1 



■ 


See No. 

3. 





14. According to the foregoing arrangement, the smali 
arm would be distributed as follows r— 


Ftm Infantry, 

1ft potseseioD of the soldiers. 60 Rounds per man. 

36 Waggons with dirisional reserve s« . 30 
60 Ditto ift general reserve,. 60 

Total. 140 


For Cavalry, 

In possession of the soldiers,. 30 Rounds per man. 

i vrith diniiona] reserve, .. 30 

Total.. 60 

'' ■■■ — f 


jA troop or company o(. Artillery to be attached to 
ftii4 half of a troop or company to each re- 
1^ aad fimall arm aim ^ 
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3 Batteries of Horse Artillery*.. 3 Troopi. 

7 Batteries of Field Artillery,. 0 7 Companies. 

1 Reserve Cavalry divn. 

1 Do. Infantry do.. .. 

2 General reserve gun 
ammunition, . . . 

3 Do. small arm am¬ 
munition, . 

Total.. 3| Troops 11 Complies. 

The half troop of Horse Artillery to be considered as a 
reserve of men to keep up the Horse Artillery battery. 
It should be dismounted, and in strength should consist 
of half the uon-epmmissiuned officers and men of a troop, 
on the full establishment for active service. This half 
troop should take the dhty of the Cavalry Ammunition 
ileserve, and the overplus officers and men be posted 
to a division of general reserve gun ammunition till other¬ 
wise wanted. 

16. Three troops mounted, and half a troop dismount¬ 
ed, according to the establishment already detailed, and 
eleven companies, will be quite sufficient for the duties 
in the held; provided each company has 12 non-commis- 
si4:ned officers and 90 gunners. 

The Royal Artillery Drivers to be in course, in confor* 
mity to the numbers required for the different equipments. 


^9 Reserves, | 4 


. Ut Division. 
fl'. iF. Batt) 

1 9-pr. J i 9-pr, ) 

Rjbsbrvb. 

r S Gun Amm. waggs." 
I 12 Small arm do. do. 

4 3 Forge Store wag- 
I — gone, Ac. I 
(.21 Total earriag#. 


Infantry. 

2d Division. 3d Division. 

J F.Batt.l f F. Batt.l i F. Batt.i i F. Batt. | 
t 9-pr. i X 9-pr. J { 9-pr. S I 9-pr. { 

Rbsbrvx. Absbrvb. 

f 5?MA«nm.waggi.‘l f 6 Goo Amm. wagn.1 
112 Small Arm do. j 112 Small Arm do. do. ] 

, 3 Firtgc Store wag- MS Vmgt Store wag- > 
— gona, Ac. 

21 Ibtid carriaflleK 


. do.} 112 

J Ui 


gpMi Ao. 
Tota cairlagea. 


Reserve Artillery md AmmmUioie* \ 

>7 Battery, i { BeldBattcry,» c Hone Artille^ Bitten, 1 
tder. $ i 9-powider. | i i 


4 Horse Artillery Bettery,) 4 BeldBitCcry, \ 
I # , 9-pouBder. 5 < 9-powider. { 

I 4D^8.A.J r S Dir.ft.A.^ r I Div.8>A,l 

sSttVaggs. ,><2B'9^aggt. ;>'S 
J % roTgeltti»\ J SForfeAe.(‘i- 

CttCan?^ ) itecm. ^5^ 


2 Biv.GaiiV/I iKv. Oie* 
A»,' *r\ item 
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19. Supplying the battery of Horse Artillery with the 
Cavalry, and one battery with each division of Infantry 
with G-pounders, the Ammunition would be as follows;— 


Rounds per 9-pounder,. 257 

Ditto per 6-pounder, .... V. 371 

Ditto per 24-pounder howitzer,. 204 


DifTereace be^een By ^his arrangement of twenty 
6-pr. Troops, .... 34 6-pounders, the army would have 2280 

amiiiunition, more than 
three Limber6-pr. if the equipment wus all 9'prs. and at 

Batteries. same time would have 97 horses 

Total.. 97 less. 


17 . Abstract. 


• 

1 

Batteries. 

No. ol 
Reserve 
Gun Am- 
munition 
Wagr- 
gons. 

No. of 
Small 
Arm 
Am¬ 
muni¬ 
tion 
Wag¬ 
gons. 

• 

1 

Troops. 

0 

•c 

n 

0 

• 

s 

p 

0 

i 

1 

1 

3 

fS 

Cavalry division, •. 

lat Division Infantry, •. 

2d ditto ditto, • • 

3d ditto ditto, •. 

Reserve Artillery, • * 

Total, 

In the event of an 18-Pounder Bat¬ 
tery brtag required, add 

1 

3000 

8000 

8000 

SOOU 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 


1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

12 

12 

12 

IB 

60 


i 

12 

60 

264 

439 

439 

439 

1204 



50 

10 

61 

100 

2785 


1 

i. 

1 

4 


s 

198 


1 

1 



1 

B 

2983 


^ Proof of the Horses. 

3 Batteries of Horae Artillery, at 220,. 660 

7 Ditto of Beld Artillery, at 164,. 114S 


^ Proof of the Horses. 

3 Batteries of Horse Artillery, at 220,. 660 

7 Ditto of Beld Artillery, at 164,. 114S 

1 Cavalry reserve of .Ammunition, at 44,.... ^ 44 

8 Infantry Division reserve of ditto, at Hi,.. 333 

goieral reserve Qun ditto, at 120,,, 240 
ditto Small Arm ditto, at 120,. 360 


Total. 2785 

18 -' i)u|pon/lofl« , 

Hone ArUUOy Battery > d^vader. 
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Beserve^ 

3 Gun Ammunition waj^gonti. 

4 Small Arm ditto ditto. 

2 Forge and Store waggoDB. 

9 Carriages. 


Ammunition Reserve^ Cavajtry Rivision, 


i 

■I 

1 

Royal 

Artillery. 

Royal 

Artillery 

Drivers. 

Horses. 

Officers. 1 

Non-Commiasioned Officers 
and Drummers. 

Gunners. 

Total. 

Officers. 

e 

41 

§ 

1e 

o S 
sS. 

it 

gs 

c 

u 

(C 

... 

IS 

< 

Drivers. 

Total. 

Draft. 1 

'•B 

•oa 

PCS 

Baggage. | 

1 Total. 1 


( Limber f Small armarnmn.*! 


■ 

1 











4 

1 WHffgons, 1 30 Rounds pr.Ruui 1 


■ 

I 











3 

ditto, Gun Ammunition, > 

0 

D 



0 


■n 

1C 

18 

36 


■n 

36 

1 

Forge Waggon, J 



■ 











1 

Store Waggon, J 


■ 

■ 











9 

Carriages. 


1 

1 
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1 

1 











1 

1 aeutenant, • • 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

n 

I 

] 

1 


f 

1 

1 

2 

Non-Commissioned Officers^ .. 

■i] 

2 

K 

2 

E 

■1 

E 


E 

E 


13 

0 

15 

Gunners, •. 

0 

Hil 

15 

15 

1 

B 

i 

E 

E 

E 

E 

K 

0 

18 

Total Artillery, • • 

1 

S 

15 

18 



> 
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1 

Seijeant, * 

E 


1 

I 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

ii 

1 

E 

1 

2 

a 

a 

at 

m 

1 

fa 

o 

u 

0 



'Ij 

0 

2 


9 

2 

'K 

2 

E 

2 

1 

Farrier, ; , 

0 

0 



0 


1 

9 

1 


K 

E 

0 

1 

Shoeii^; &&itb, • * 


9 

w 


0 

# 

1 

g 

1 

E 

E 

9 

0 

2 

Artificers, • • 


N 

• 


0 

■1 

9 

» 

2 

0 

K 

1 

0 

23 

Dilters, « «• 

■n 

11 

m 

'E 

0 

u 

i 

0 


m 

E 

1 

0 

33 

Total, R. A.l>. 


9 

* » 


9 

.1 ? 


. 

9 . 

1 

4 

4 

4 

E 

E 

4 



1 

9 


^■9 

19 

9 

S 


33 

39 


3 

1 

44 



1 1 
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1 . 
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Ordnance Commissariat for a Corps of the before mentioned 

Strength, 


STORE BRANCH. i 

Chief or principal 
Commissary. 

Commissary. 

Assistant Commie- 
fary. 

lit 

o 5 

— .M (R 1 
W V. 

« ‘S 1 

t < E 
3 

Conductors. 

• 

3 

& 

For the whole command, at or near 
Head Quarters, 

’ 1 

H 

2 

3 

B 

9 

For the I'oint of Deharkatinn, •• 

0 


1 

3 

Bl 

8 

For two DepotN, fixed Stations, 

Three Dii'isional Ainmumtioo Reserve, 

0 

■1 

2 1 

2 

1 4 

8 

0 


0 1 

3 

1 3 

6 

One ditto C'arnlrv ditto ditto, •. 

0 

■I 


0 

1 1 

1 

Two Reserves General Ammunition, •. 

0 

D 

0 

5 

1 5 

10 

Total,.. 

1 

11 

5 

: iti 

i 19 

42 


PAY BRANCH. 

• 1 

Mi 1 

V 

18 

5- . 

tK 

X 

eu 

X 

X . 

- c 

C V 

X « 
•— 

/> 

X 

< 

« 

fit 

Ih 

V 

U 

Total, 

For the whole rnmmund at or near Head Quarters, 

1 

0 

5 

6 

For the Foiot of Debarkation, 


1 

2 

3 

For the Favment of Batierice and Reserves considerably 
detached, •. 

B 

1 

i 

2 

3 

Total,.. 

i 1 



12 


Remarks on the Formation of Ordnance Commissaries, 

Ti»e Sub-Committee propose, that the Clerks of Stores 
should be styled Deputy Assistant Commissaries, or Pay¬ 
masters, to place this class, whose duties arc important 
in the Artillery service, on a par with similar appoint¬ 
ments in the. General Commissariat of the army; incon¬ 
venience and delay having been experienced in detached 
fiituations, from the Cierksof Stores being considered on a 
footing with the inferior class of clerks attached to the 
aeverai Apartments of the army. 

The. Sub^mmittee are of opinion, that the Conduct* 
brs with th^^mmunition reserves would be better con* 
atiuitf^d hy being non-commissioned officers taken from 
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the companies, with a small addition to their pfiy while 
so employed; and those at the dep6t, or crnploywl in the 
offices of the Commissaries, to be composed of pensioned 
non-commissioned officers of intelligence, with competent 
pay, to whom such an appointment would he an object: 
for their duties require a knowledge of stores, and are in 
many cases laborious, which the young lads that have 
hitherto been appointed as Conductors have in general 
proved entirely unequal to. 


TABLE No. 22. 

OheervationB with regard to the Quality, Mode of Packings 
and Couveyanee of Small Arm Ammunition, 

OnaiUy 1, Thc variety of small arms made use of in the 
British army is a matter requiring particular considera¬ 
tion, as nothing can be more embarrassing on service 
than thc ctmiplication occasioned by a great many natures 
of ammunition. This was, fully exemplified in thc 
Per,insular war, when no less than nine diderent kinds 
\YLkc carried in thc field, viz. 

Musket, 


Tllnl*. . . . . . 

f 22 to the lb. 



* 1 20 to the lb. 


Carbine,;. 

PistOi. 

Carbine,.« .. 

.. 5^ Drachms, 1 Heavy Cavalry. 

.. Ditto, S Musquet Bore. 

.. 4 Ditto, r 

5 German Hassars. v 
.. 3 Ditto, y ( 

Carbine Bore. 
Common Pistol 

Pistol,. 

Bore. 

Carbine,.. .. 

,, 3 Ditto, Light Dragooni. 


Pistol,.. 

.. 3 Ditto, J Carbine Bore. 



In which it is to be observed, there are two kinds of 
Rifle, and no less than six of Cavalry ammunition. Both 
the species of Rifle ammunition, it is true, are for some 
arm; but the different Rifle corps did not fully accord as 
to their use, some preferring the cartridges of 20 to the lb. 
and of others those of 22 to the lb. covered with fus¬ 
tian. It would therefore be a desirable thing to consult 
the officen most conversant with Rifle duties, to asoer- 
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tain the kind of ammunition they consider best calculated 
for the service in general, and also that some experiment 
should be made to prove tlie same, in order that the Ri¬ 
fle ammunition, if possible, may be reduced to one nature. 

With regard to Cavalry aiumtinilion, the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee cannot help thinking it might be reduced to two 
natures of charge for the whole Cavalry service, viz. 
Otrbhie Hud Pistol; and it appears to them great conveni¬ 
ence would attend the Cavalry small arms being all of 
Carbine Bore, which would udiuit of the Rifle eartridge 
being occasiuiialiy used, when no Cavalry ammunition 
was at hand. 

2. It has frequently been a subject of complaint, that 
the established charges of small arms arc too great; and 
many officers of experience have given it as an o])inion, 
that the expected reaction of the arm in firing occasions 
want of precision : indeed from the dread of this, the sol¬ 
diers, in loading, are in the habit of shaking cut part of 
their powder, which must cause great uncertainty of ef¬ 
fect. This being a matter highly deserving consideration, 
the Sub-Committee think, if cx|)crinicnts on the subject 
were carried on, it M’ould probably be found, that by a 
reduction of one sixth, or even one fourth of the cliarge, 
the cflTect would be equally good; the more so, as the 
strength of powder is now greatly increased. It is fur¬ 
ther to be added, that by this would be obtained the ad¬ 
vantage of a considerable economy of powder. 

Moiie of Packing. 3. The modc of packing small arm am ¬ 
munition in half and quarter barrels, as has hitherto been 
thepractice on service, is highly objectionable, on account 
of the ammunition not stowing well iu the circular form 
of the barrel; and it was attended with great inconveni¬ 
ence during the late M^ar, but particularly in the Penin¬ 
sula, both in mule carriage, and in conveying the ammu¬ 
nition in musquet ball cartridge carts; for with the for¬ 
mer, which was the principal means of transport, the bar¬ 
rels were very inconvenient to handle in loading and un¬ 
loading the mules, being liable to constant falls, by which 
the ammunition was shaken and damaged, the hoops 
and the barrels injured; so as to render it necesstwy 
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to have a cooper with the smallest detachment of mules. 
In addition to this, the loads, but particularly with quar¬ 
ter barrels, were so very unsteady on the mules, as to re¬ 
tard them frequently on the march. 

With respect to the couveyance in ball cartridge carts, 
the ammunition w'as greatly shaken and injured, in con¬ 
sequence of not being compactly stowed in the barrels, 
which from hoops, &c. breaking, required the most unre¬ 
mitted attention of a cooper to keep them in repair; and 
it was further necessary to have coopers at all the fixed 
depots, for the purpose of opening and closing ummuni- 
lion for inspection previous to issue. 

The objections with regard to packing small arm am¬ 
munition in barrels, having been submitted to the Master 
General and Board, it was finaiW detenniuedto substitute 
boxes for this purpose, as they would require little or no 
repair, be more convenient for stowage and conveyance, 
afford great facility in inspecting the ammunition, and at 
the same time render the employment of coopers no lou- 
ger necessary. 

This arrangement has not been acted upon yet upon ’ 
sen ice, nor indeed does it appear that the description of 
box has been fully considered; for the Sub-Committee 
cannot help thinking the one constructed in the Labora¬ 
tory is not sufficiently simple: they wish therefore to re¬ 
commend the adoption of a common deal box, firmly put 
together, of a size to contain 1,000 musquet ball car¬ 
tridges ; and they have accordingly had one prepared, 
which they consider would perfectly answer the purpose 
required. 

4, The Sub-Committee cannot conclude their obser¬ 
vations on this branch of the subject, without mentioning 
the advantages Ihey expect to be derived from the car- 
tridges being packed with oil-paper, as is now doii^ for 
experiment in the Royal Laboratory. 

Connyuioe of tmoii 5. The usubI Rwdie of eonveying small 
*™ aroi Bmmniikkm in the British service has 

hitherto been the muifi<{net ball cart ho lding n»utH% 
and drawn^i^ twnbnrtes.' -l^riiig^^KS'Waterloo oaB>paig%‘ 
howatwr, Mfy MMOO rounds w«r« 
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that quantity was deemed a sufficient load; but this, ia 
common slow niovcments, even was found too much for 
a pair of horses: far less could they be expected, therefore, 
to move at an accelerated rate, when such was.neces* 
sary. ' 

In the Peninsula, where it was an object to take for¬ 
ward as great a quantity of ammunition as possible, the 
cart carried the 12,000 rounds; but to insure its getting 
on, there was a necessity for Us being drawn by four 
horses; and they would have been required in France, on 
account of the deepness of the cross roads, had the cart 
been loaded to its full extent. 

From the above, therefore, it appears that the present 
ball cartridge cart with the reduced load. Is too much for 
a pair, and that it will contain too little ammunition for 
four horses. To remedy this inconvenience, therefore, 
Uic Sub-Committee are of opinion, that four-wheeled car¬ 
riages for small arm ammunition would be far preferable 
to carts, and would adbrd the power of a better applica¬ 
tion of physical force for their movement. 

Ammunition limber waggons have been fitted up in the 
carriage department in two different ways, for the con¬ 
veyance of 12,000 musquet ball cartridges each, which 
the Sub-Committee beg to submit; and by the adoption of 
cither of them, the great advantage will be obtained of one 
general ammunition limber waggon being used for the 
whole service. 

In one mode of fitting, the caisson or coffree on the 
body contains 12,000, and that on the limber 8000 car^ 
tridges, packed in the deal boxes, 1000 each, before men¬ 
tioned. 

And in the other mode, the same proportions are car¬ 
ried, in three boxes on the body, and two on the limber, 
the ammunition being packed in tin cases to contain 500 
or 1000 cartridges each, covered with painted canvas; 
the ammunition is thus perfectly secure against weather, 
and is packed in the least possible compass. But on the 
fullest consideration of the whole subject, the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee beg to recommend the fonsm* mode, as simpler 
for tbo general ^arrangement of amali anaamnuiniUoik 
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6. The Sub-Committee have to observe, that although 
in their arrangement for field equipment, the small arm 
ammunition limber waggons.are proposed for 20,000 
rounds, to move with four horses each, it is not without 
having adverted to the increased weight of the carriage, 
thus loaded beyond other ammunition carriages, which 
would render a diminution of ammunition necessary in 
the event of a difficult country : at the same time it has 
been deemed adviseable thaf the waggon should be able 
to contain 20,000, in case the scene of operations admitted 
a facility of movement. 

There would, as circumstances varied, tlterefore, be tlie 
power of regulating the movement of small arm ammu¬ 
nition as follows:—In a good country and summer sea¬ 
son, the waggons might move with 20,000 rounds, drawn 
by four horses ; but in the event of a different country, on 
a procrastinated campaign, the same load would require 
an additional pair of horses ^ and under every circumstance, 
the service might be continued with four horses, by dimi¬ 
nishing the load of the waggon to 16,000, which its con¬ 
struction would admit of being done without danger, or 
injuring the ammunition. 

A considerable advantage would be obtained also by 
the waggon being fitted for 20,000 rounds, as it would 
afford the means of bringing forward the greatest possible 
quantity from the depots, and also of moving forward a 
greater proportion to points of assembly preparatory to 
battle, or for supply of advanced reserves, which in many 
instances would admit of waggons being sooner sent to 
the rear for more ammunition': besides, in the adoption 
of the general limber waggon, there would be little or no 
difference of weight in the waggon itself, whether it was 
prepared to carry 16,000 or 20,000 cartridges. 

7. It may be argued in favour of two-wheeled car¬ 
riages, that they would be more easy to conduct up 
great steeps, or to extricate from difficulties: but, revert¬ 
ing to the experience in Portugal, it may be eonsidered as 
quite conclusive, that a four-wlweled cairiage like our 
ammunition limber waggon, fairly horsed, can be oondjoct- 
ed over every species^ of-country where themit any 

Vox.. VI. X 
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like A carriage road •, and on the other hand, the cairiagea 
with fonr wheels would possess the following important 
advantages over those with two. 

There would be less wear and tear of horses than with 
the carts, where all work in shafts, and consequently fewer 
spare horses would be required with waggon reserves. 

Carts would require to have ail large, or what are termed 
wheel horses, whereas a mixed description of horses 
would be available for waggons, to be distributed for 
wheel and leading, as is practised with batteries of artil¬ 
lery. 

The movement of ammunition reserves on waggons 
would be more compact than in carts, and form a shorter 
column in the line of march. 

Should it be required to detach ammunition with 
great expedition from a waggon reserve towards any 
given point, it might be done by taking the leading horses 
from half the waggons, and advancing the other half 
rapidly with six horses, or by uniimbering, and sending 
the limbers alone with four horses. But this is an ad¬ 
vantage that a reserve of carts would not admit of, for 
want of leading horses. 

In case of retreat, and being pressed by an enemy, should 
the horses be hard worked, and the road very bad, consi¬ 
derable casualty would naturally be the consequence, 
which would occasion many carts being lost or destroyed; 
for it would be impossible for a cart to proceed wilh one 
horse, though a waggon could do so with three; that is to 
say, if a reserve of 12 waggons was diminished to 36 
draft horses, it still could continue to move without dimi¬ 
nution of carriages, whereas a reserve of 24 carts under 
similar circumstances would be obliged to abandon six 
carts besides. In the line of march, if a horse dropped 
down in a waggon, it could easily be extricated, and the 
waggon move on; whilst the same thing occurring with a 
cart, if a spare horse was not at hand, the movement of 
|he column would either be interrupted, or the cart thrown 
out of the road. 

8. To conclude, the Sub-Committee recommend 
^at the principal small arm ammunition reserve of an 
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army should always have with it a proportion of imple¬ 
ments for making up ammunition, and also materials, if 
they can be conveyed. 

(Signed) W. MILLAR, 

CoL Royal Artillery^ 
„ W. ROBE, 

CoL Royal Artillery^ 
„ AUG. FRASER, 

Lt, CoL Roy. Horse Art, 
„ A. DICKSON, 

CdpU Roy^ Horse Art, and Lieut. CoL 


Woolwich, 
April 10/4, 
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Equipment of the Royal Artillery, 
Detail of Battering Train (Continued.) 


GENERAL STORES. 


Trianele Gyn« Common, 

Iron Blocks, with Drafts (Treble, . 

Shenves, \ Double, . 

White Rope, ( C Inch, for slings, 
fathoms. \ 4 loch, forfolls, . 
Crab Capstain complete, . • 

Purchnsc Blocks with 
Br.™ Sheav„, ; 

Tarred Rope Coils, 4) Inch, 


f 

I 

Blocks, ^ 


Double, I 


Single, 
Rope Coils, tarred, 


Rope Coils, white. 


10 Inch, 
8 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


VI 

C 4 do. 

J 3 do. 

\ 2 do. 
I I do. 
f 6 incl 
J 4 do. 
S 3 do. 
(, 2 do. 


Iron and 
Steel. 


Span Yarn, Coils, 
Ratline, do. 

( iron of sorts. Tons, 

{ Sheer, 


.A 


For Secu¬ 
rity of « 
powder. 


|steel, cwl. \ 

Coals, Chaldrons, 
Candles, Cwt. • 

Grease, Kegs, 

f Muscovy, 
Lanthoms, < Tin, • 
iDark, .. 

fTanned Hides, «, 

Wadmiltiltft, •. 

Hair Cloths, 

(30 Ft. by 15 
Tarpaulins, < 20 „ by 16 
ll4 „ by 10 

Horse Shoes, with 3 Setts of Nails 
each, 

Shodof Tools, 

Park Pickets, 

Woqd Mauls, 

KMebags, new pattern. 

Sacks, 

PfHH* 

Head CoUars, 


I 

a 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

5 
5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

200 

10 

20 

20 

50 

.50 

lUO 

25 

25 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


About 1 for every 12 pieces. 

^Complete for 8 Gyns. 

One for 50 pieces. 

^One for 20 pieces. 

,Oae for 25 pieces. 

Equal to No. of Gyns. 


One for 25 pieces. 
lOne for 20 do. 
Ditto ditto. 

One for 10 do. 


One ton for 20 pieces. 

Ditto ditto. 

|One Ton for 50 pieeea. 

i Cwt. of each for 50 do. 

A Chaldron fur 20 do. 

2 per piece. 

One for 10 pieces* 

One for 5 do. 

t 

One for 2 do. 

Ditto ditto. 

One per piece. 

One for 4 pieces. 

Ditto ditto. 

One per piece. 

c 3 Setta of Shoes for every rtsgle 
\ Horse Harness. 

(One Sett for every 50 single 
i Horae Hamesa. 

One for 6 single Horse Hnrness. 
One for Tea mkets. 

3 for every 2 Horses* Harness. 

One for do. 

One for do. 

(One in 5 of No. of single setts of 
( Harasss. 
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Equipmeni of the Royal Artillery, 
Dttail of Battering Train (Continued,) 


GENERAL STORES. 


Spare. 

. j Guo, 


Wheels.. 


24 P* 1 «uo, .. 

t Limber, ‘ 

>» 

f Flanders ^ Fore,.. 
irons ■{ 

I Forge, . 

Platform Car- fFore, .. 
riages, \ Hind,.. 


Platform Car- fFore, .. 

rlages, \ Hind,.. 

.Sling Cart, •. 

Hand Cart, .. 

^TrncVi Cart, 

f24 Pounder, .. 
Axletrces Irons, j 10 Inch Howr.. 
whole, I 12 Pounder, .. 

t S Inch Howr. 

Axletree Arm Irons of sorts, • • 
Common Handspikes, .. 

Traversing, ditto, •«( 


Boil Hoops, • 

In the Rough. 

Spokes of sorts, ^ 

Fellies, ) 

Shafts of sorts, *’ 

Splinter Bars, ditto, * * 

:: 

Under Poles, • • 

t 

Raves, • > 

Tail Pieces, • • 

Smcch Bars, «• 

Shaft Bars of sorts, «• 

Iron Tyer, •• 

Camp Equipage, t • 

Laboratonr Tents, complete withl! 
Poles, Pins, and Mallets, / 

CollaV^ICaKer's Materials for ^ 
r, in REE Months. 

lUght ditto, .. 


One spare Wheel in 10 for Gun 
and Howitzer Wheel. 


^One Spare Wheel in 20 for Gun 
I and Howitzer Umbers, and the 
Wheels of all other Carriageb. 


I With beds 
31 COne in 10 of Ord- ^of wood 
^ 3U nance. j in propor- 

3.*) OneiolOforCarriages.J tion. 

300.3 Spare per piece. 

■ r fOuc for 2 IS^poundcr and 8 Inch 
1 Howitzer. 

200 i Flanders pattern 

I Waggon. 

n r In quantity equal to No. of spare 
\ Wheels. 

70 One in 5 of No. of Carriage, 

^ One In 10 of all 4 \3yieel Carriaffes. 
12 One in 20 do. do. 

12 Ditto ditto. 

(0 (One in 10 for Flanders pattern 
iftJ ^■SS’ons. 

ly One in lo for FI. pattern Waggons* 
10 Ditto ditto. 

10 Ditto ditto. 

25 One in 10 of 4 Wheel Csiriages. 

Q (Equal to { the materials for re- 
i pairing Wheels. 

^ f In the proportion as heretofore, 
\ according to the No. requiring 

Pt. 

5 One for 20 pieces. 


fl Hide to 100 Sstti of siaglo 
I Harness. 

7i| do. do. 
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Detail of Battering Train (Concluded.) 


GENERAL STORES. 


Number. 


BazcIb, doz. of sort«, 

w • 

£8 

2 Dozen to 100 setts of singla 
Harness. 

GiinnerR Girth, yards 

• • 

112 

8 Yds. do. do. 

Surcingles, ditto, 

# • 

42 

3 Do. do. 

Pnnnel Sergr, ditto, 

a • 

70 

5 Do. do. 

Doe’s, or curled Hair, lbs. 

• • 

210 

15 lbs. do do. 

Hemp, lbs. 

• • 

42 

3 Do. do. 

CoUar, lbs. 


28 

2 Do. do. 

Dutch, lbs. 

Haraesa and Bridles Buckles of sorts. 

28 

2 Do. do. 

dozens. 

a » 

42 

3 Dozen do. do. 

Nails of sorts, 

• • 

7000 

500 Nails do. do. 

Jacks of sorts. 

a • 

7000 

500 Jacks do. do. 

Bristles, lbs. 

« • 

7 

i lb. do. do. 

Needles of sorts. 

• a 

400 

100 Needles do. do. 

Whip Cord, lbs. 

Tin Pans for Oil, 

a • 

21 

H lbs. do. do. 

• a 

0 

2 Pans do. do. 

1 Bees, lbs. 


42 

2 lbs. do. do. 

• a 

14 

1 lb. do. do. 

Ncatsfoot Oil, gallons, 

• • 

21 

(1| Gallon to 100 setts of sin- 
f gle Harness. 

Tallow, lbs. 

a a 

14 

1 lb. do. do. 

Punches of sorts. 

• a 

140 

10 Punches do. do. 

Awls, 

a • 

140 

10 Awls do. do. 

Horse Medicines, 

a 4 

0 

A proportion. ‘ 


OBSERVATIONS 

IVith regard to the accompanying Equipment of Batter¬ 
ing Train^ 

Ordnance. 1st. The proportion fixed on is six guns to four 
heavy mortars and howitzers, which, in the consideration 
of the Sub-Committee, may in general be adhered to with 
propriety, both of the smallest, as well as the largest 
equipments of battering equipments; and they feel fully 
borne out in this opinion by our principal armaments 
during the late war, as well as by the modern French de¬ 
tails for equipping battering trains. 

2, With every battering equipment there should be 
sent a proportion of mortars, in no case fewer in number 
than the heavy mortars and howitzers with tfie same; but 
tills proportion ought to be augmented in all equipmena 
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less then 30 pieces; indeed when sent at all, there should 
be at least twelve of them, to ensure the necessary effect. 
In many cases a far greater number than is here propos¬ 
ed could be advantageously used; but this must be decid¬ 
ed by the circumstances of the service the Train is likely 
to be employed on. 

In the present-instance, the royal and Coehorn mortars 
have been taken in equal proportions, and it would be ad¬ 
visable to adhere to this in the larger battering trains, 
particularly when the calibre of them corresponds with 
the guns; but in small equipments, it would be more con¬ 
venient to confine the arrangement to one nature, in 
which the royal^nortar is preferable, as it possesses the 
power of being used at a greater distance, and a compli¬ 
cation of ammunition is avoided: at the same time it is to 
be observed, that the Coehorn, from its lightness and small 
weight of ammunition, is a more desirable implement to 
employ in the closer parts of the attack. 

3, The Sub-Committee propose to employ with bat¬ 
tering trains, iron 12-pounders, eight feet long, in the 
proportion of one third of the number of guns, as a 12- 
pounder of this description is conceived to be sii/ficiently 
powerful for annoyance and direct fire to dismount the 
enemy’s artillery, as well as for firing ricochet, and the 
diminished weight of ammunition is an important advan¬ 
tage attendant upon employment of this nature ; but it is 
an arrangement that can be admitted only in cases wliere 
there is an adequate number of 24-poufiders, and it would, 
therefore, be better with small equipments that all the 
guns should be of the heavy calibre. 

4. The equipment Is made on a supposition of the new 
iron 10 and B-inch howitzers being introduced into the 
service, as they certainly would be far more durable than 
those of brass, which generally are injured by their own 
fire, before they have expended two or three hundred 
rounds: besides, the new iron 8-inch howitzer is well cal¬ 
culated to fire spherical case, which the brass 8-inch 
howitzer cannot do, and the lO-inch iron howitzer has 
the important advantage of being mounted on a travelling 
carriage. 
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Ammnaition. 5tii. The Ammunition in the present case is 
calculated as follows: 

1000 Rounds per gun, exclusive of case shot and sphe¬ 
rical. 

600 rounds per large mor- *) Exclusive of carcasses and 
tar and howitzer, J rounds of pound shot. 

200 Rounds per small mortar. 

The only deviation from this principle is with regard 
to the l2-p;ounders, which are calculated at 1200 rounds 
shot each, as the facility of working these guns will at 
an easy rate afford the power of firing mcg*e rapidly than 
the 24-poundcrs, and be the means of sa%ng ammupition 
in cases where mere annoyance is the object. 

The proportion of one half common shells and one half 
spherical for the iron eight inch howitzers should always 
be adhered to. • 

6. In correspondence with the foregoing, it ought to 
be considered as a fixed principle of equipment in all 
cases, that the proportion of ammunition required should 
he in numbers of round shot and shells to the full amount 
demanded, independent of the requisite quantity of case 
shot, canndh, spherical, carcasses, &c. 

7* The use of tier shot for the guns, instead of grape, 
is deemed most advantageous, as the former contains a far 
greatfr number of balls, and of a magnitude for the pur¬ 


pose required. 

8. The powder is calculated at the following rates. 
For Guns.—The service charge for the whole number 
of rounds, including case shot and spherical: • 


^or 10 inch Howit¬ 
zer and 10 inch Mortar. 



7 lbs. each round, including 
ponder for filling for the whole 
number of rounds. 


8 Inch Howitzer, at 6 lbs. ditto, ditto ditto. 


8 Inch Mortar, at 4 lbs. each round, including powder 
for filling, for the whole number of rounds. 

5^ Inch Mortar, at lbs. ditto, ditto ditto* 

4^ Inch Mortar, at 1 lb. ditto, ditto ditto. 

It is considered requisite that the powder should he to 
the full extent in quantity of the above det^l, In order to 
provide for the loss that may arise in loading it on a dl^ 
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ficult beach, and the injury it may sustain from bad wea¬ 
ther whilst moving with the Train, as well as the.casualties 
it is under all circumstances liable to, but more parficu- 
lariy those that occasionally occur from the explosion of 
expense magazines in the batteries, &c. to which may 
be added, the supplies frequently required by the En¬ 
gineer Department. 

9. The Sub-Committ§e propose that part of the above 
mentioned po'wder should be sent made up in cartridges 
in the following proportion, viz. 

150 Rounds pi^r gun, at the full charge. 

100 Rounds ptf Howitzer, at the full charge. 

By this arrangement, the Train will possess the advantage 
of always having a day’s firing in readiness, and it will de¬ 
rive a greater one in'the use of the boxes containing the 
made •up cartridges, as they will be of infinite service 
for the safe conveyance of the ammunition to the batte¬ 
ries during the whole siege. f 

10. Two or more barrels of fine grained powder per 
piece, always to accompany the Train, as part of its calcu¬ 
lated prpportioq; this will serve for making up small arm 
ammunition, or any other purpose for whiclf it may be 
required, and be equally avaiiabie''for Che service of the 
ordnance. 

11. It is a great object that some improvement be%ade 
in the security of powder for land movements, it being so 
liable to be damaged by weather when conveyed in the 
present powder barrels; as they do not resist wet in the 
smallest degree, and at the same time are apt.to shake, 
and get out of order, by lowg marches, or by moving*on 
rough roads, like the chaussiefon the Continent, by which 
merely powder is frequently scattered along the roads in 
such a manner, as to occasion imminent risque of explo¬ 
sion. The Sub-Committee, therefore, with a view of renie- 
djdng these serious objectipiis to powder barrel for 
i^iiiatracted land carriages^ beg to propose that a box lined 
|gj^h lead, of the. same cafmity as the barrel, ahould be 
snbslli^ted, which would be secure agidnst idl common 
accidents of u^atber, not liable to get out of order, and 

compact, for conveyance either i^wagg<ms or on 
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mules; and in furtherance of this, the Sub-Coramittee have 
had a box of this description prepared in the arsenal, 
which they beg to submit; and at the same time have to 
observe, that although the box weighs rather more than 
the barrel, and the expense is something greater, yet the 
advantages arising from the durability, stowage, and por¬ 
tability of the box, will more than compensate the trifling 
difference of weight and price. To this is to be added, 
the advantage of doing away a workman absolutely 
necessary for opening and closing up the barrel, and the 
keeping it in repair. 

Cartridges. 12. It is highly requisite that the cartridges, 
both fllled and empty, should be of flimnei; and under 
the uncertainty of the application of Are, that they should 
be all for the full charge; but in the event of firing in 
ricochet, they can be cut in such a manner, that the part 
taken off will make another ricochet cartridge. 

Their being of flannel with battering trains, is thus 
strongly urged, in consequence of the many accidents 
that occur on service from paper cartridges breaking 
whilst conveying through the trenches, and also in the 
batteries, which very often occasion explosions attended 
wiih casualty, and consequent delay and confusion. To 
. this may be added the safety that flannel cartridges af¬ 
ford in the service of the guns, whilst keeping up the 
rapid and vigorous fire so necessary in a siege. 

One tenth spare of carriages is requisite to provide for 
loss by accidents, and also to afford the power of a second 
time firing shot that may be re-collected about captured 
outworks, and from the body of the place when taken, in 
the event of their being a citadel to attack. 

Fuzet. 13. Although ^ it is difficult to r^ommend any 
reform in regE|^ to fiizes, on account of the immense' 
number of shells at present in store, the Sub-Committee 
nevertheless deem it a matter Mghly deserving of cmh 
R ideration, that there should be fewer natures of fuses in 
the service; and they see no reason why thefive now in 
use might not be diminished even to two, for boA com* 
snon and spherical shells, in the foUowb^ 
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By the 13 inch shells here¬ 
after bein^ cast with fuze 
holes of the same size a» 
the 10 inch. 

f r By the 8 inch shells herc- 

I I after beinj; cast with fuze 

S Inch Forjfe, I To be of the same I holes of the same size as the 
5$ In<h ditto, < size, to be graduated,< 5^ inch, and by the preseni 

Inch ditto, I andnuipbcred 2. | 4| inch common shells be- 

I in^ reamed up to the 5| 

In the mean time the Sub-Coimniitec beg to recom¬ 
mend, that all the common fuzes now in the service should 
be fitted and graduated in the same manner as those for 
spherical case. 

In reducing the fuzes to two natures, the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee propose that the largest size. No. 1, for 13 and 10 
inch shells, should be of two lengths, for laud and sea ser¬ 
vice; and that the smaller forge, No.2, should be made also 
of two lengths, one of which having 4 inches, the other 2 
inches of composition, the latter of two inches would he 
applicable to the 8 inch shell for short ranges, and to the 5f 
and 4i common, and all spherical shells in the service. 

In making equipments on this arrangement, all 8 inch 
shells to be supplied with No, 2 four inch fuzes, and all 
spherical and smaller common shells with No. 2 two inch 
fuzes. 

15. The arrangement of cut spherical not being 
deemed necessary for a siege, it is considered that two 
whole fuzes of this nature per shell are sufficient for all 
purposes. 

Tube rockets. 16. Tube pockets are mentioned in the 
equipment, as it is conceived that a leather bag for con¬ 
taining tubes Avould be more convenient to wear than 
the tube box now in use. These to beof^e same pattern 
as those proposed for held service. 

Wadding. 17. In future, jank wads not to be sent with 
battering equipments, with the exception of a proportion 
equal to one tenth of the number of round shot; for the 
purpose of being used in firing hot shot when required. 

In the event, therefore, of guns firing with depression^ 
some kind of wadding being requisite, paper caps for car-^ 
tridges are proposed to be used, and a proportion is in- 


lo Vo...... I 'f*' he of the same size, f 

13 Inch Forge J g„duate,d.aiid numher^^ 

■ I ed 1. 


10 do. do 


i 
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eluded in the equipment for this purpose, equal to half 
the number of round shot, 

18. Should it be deemed necessary in the first instance 
to aug^nient the quantity of ammunition, or to forward at 
any subsequent period an increased supply, it may be 
done in the proportion of one half, or even the whole of 
the ammunition stated in No. 5, without any farther ad¬ 
dition to the equipment; but of course the due quantity 
of portfires, tubes, slow match fuzes, empty cartridges, 
&c. in conformity to the number of rounds, should be 
sent according to the proportions stated in the annexed 
detail. 

Hameits. 19. Tlic calculation of harness is made on 
the supposition of the whole of the carriages being in 
movement at once, which could only be necessary in 
the event of operations being carried on to a greater dis¬ 
tance from the coast; for otherwise two-thirds of the har¬ 
ness, or in some cases even one half, would be sufficient; 
but this can only be regulated when the object of the train 
is known, audits destination not likely to be changed. 

The collar maker's materials are calculated for three 
mo iths repairs, and they are in such proportions that they 
can easily be augmented or diminished, according to the 
quantity of harness that is sent with the train. 

20. In the annexed equipment,there is a Flanders wag¬ 
gon for every piece of ordnance, which appears a good 
proportion to follow, whatever may be the size of the 
train. These waggons would be employed in conveying the 
laboratory and other perishable stores, as well as a pro¬ 
portion of powder; but with regard to the transport of 
shot, shells, and ammunition in general, the resources of 
the country must on all occasions be depended upon. 

21. The platform waggons arc calculated as follows 
10 ten-inch Mortars with btjds require 10 Platform Waggo;». 

15 eight-inch ditto ditto,. 8 

One Platform Waggons in five for Mor¬ 
tars spare,. 4 „ 

One ditto ditto for every fifteen 24-pn. 
and 10 inch Mortars,... 3 ^ 

Total, .’Ts 
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The other carriages are in the following propor¬ 
tions. 

Store Waggons, 1 in 10 of number of Ordnance. 

Forv^e ditto, 1 in 10 ditto ditto. 

filing CartB, 1 in 10 ditto ditto. 

Hand ditto, 1 for 2 pieces. 

Trench do. 1 for 2 pieces. 

Hriiir* / ^ ^ viwe*. 

^ ' 1 Small ditto. 

Devil, Binall, 1 for 50 pieces. 

The sjjare gun anil howitzer carriages are in the pro¬ 
portion of one in ten. 

Axietrees. 22, The Sub-Committee having observed, 
that the 24-pounder buttering gun is the only one, the 
carriage of which has a wooden axletrec, they are per¬ 
suaded that an iron one can be adapted to it with the 
greatest advantage, experience having shewn that it is 
the part most apt to give way, both in tiring and travelling. 
The experience of the 18-pounder battering ordnance 
moving in Spain and France during the late campaigns, as 
well us the late experiments with the 10 inch iron how¬ 
itzer, fully authorize this conclusion. 

Men's HarncBs. 23. It being deemed unnecessary to have 
with battering equipments both drag ropes and men's 
harness, it is proposed to discontinue the drag ropes, and 
instead of them, that the entire proportion should be of 
heavy men's harness, of the same length as at present 
used, which will admit of their having an additional pair 
of loops to each, to increase them to sixteen men to a sett. 

24. With regard to the annexed equipment, it is to be 
observed, that the stores in general are detailed in exact 
proportions according to the number of pieces, so as 
to be equally applicable to any augmentation or dimi¬ 
nution of ordnance, by which a general principle will 
be obtained for the future equipment of battering 
trains. 

25. The ordnance and stores in the'equipment are 
glassed in such il manner as to afford a facility of refer- 
«acc j and the Sub-Committee beg to propose, that the 
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same order of classing may be pursued in future in draw¬ 
ing up returns of battering trains. 

(Signed) W. MILLAR, 

Col* Royal Artillery, 
„ W. ROBE, 

Col, Royal Artillery* 
„ A. S. FRAZER, 

Lt, Coh Royal Horse Art, 
„ A, DICKSON, 

Capt, Royal Horse Art, and Lieut* Cot, 

Woolwich, 

April lOth, 1820. J 



MEMORANDUM 

Of Artillerymen, at three and two Reliefs, required for the 
Siege of a Fortress, the Battering Train consisting of 100 
heavy Pieces, 

1. The Sub-Committee suppose that about three- 
fourths of the ordnance would be brought into play at 
once, as follows: 

Detail of three Reliefs* 

2. 25 24-Fr8. at 6 men each. .150 N. C. Oficeri and Men. 


20 

12-PrB. at 5 do. do.. .. 

100 

4 

10 Inch Howr. at 6 do. do. 

24 

16 

10 Inch Mortars and 8 inch 



Howr. at 5 men each, . 

80 

10 

10 Inch Mortar at 4 do. do. 

40 

0 

75 Pieces of Ordnance, .. 

394 


3 


Total of three Reliefs for Batteries, 1182 

For Laboratory duties,. 50 

Military Conductors, extra,. 12 

Reserve to replace casualties, &c. and 
to conduct Amm. from the rear, .. 100 


Total.. 1344 
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3. It is to be understood, that the whole numerical 
strength of the companies, non-commissioned officers and 
drummers included, may be comprized in the above de¬ 
tail. 

4. Detail of Artillery at two reliefs, on the event of the 
operations promising to be of short duration. 

One relief aa before. .. 394 N. C. Officers and Men. 

2 

For Laboratory duties, .. . 

Military Conductors, extra, .. . 

Reserve to replace casualties, &c. &c. 

Total 1000 

5. The Sub-Committee observe, with regard to the 
reduced detail, that after the commencement of our tire, 
little or no aid could be obtained from the artillery re¬ 
liefs beyond their service in the batteries ; for those out 
of action would require rest, and no material exertion 
could be expected from them during the day of being 
off duty. All the arrangements for supplying the butteries, 
therefore, and the various movements of ordnance, both 
in charges from one battery to another, and in arming 
new ones, done particularly by night, would become the 
immediate business of the reserve, which would have so 
much work to perform, that the calculation of 150 is tak¬ 
ing it at as low a number as possible; and besides, it 
would daily diminish, as all the casualties in the batteries 
would have to be immediately filled up from the num¬ 
ber. 

It is further to be observed, with regard to small bat¬ 
tering equipments, that in all probability the whole of 
the ordnance would be in operation at once, and a great¬ 
er number of men in proportion to the pieces engaged 
would consequently be required. 

6. Although these calculations are made on as mo¬ 
derate a scale as the nature of the service would admit, 
the Sub-Committee nevertheless are aware, that so great 
a portion of the corps being always on detachment, it 


788 

50 

12 

150 at least. 
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^oiild be matter of considerable difficulty to assemble a 
force of artillerymen equal even to the smallest number 
in the foregoing statement: to meet this difficulty, there¬ 
fore, it ought to be a matter of serious consideration in 
sending forth all battering equipments, what aid could be 
obtained, in the eventof continental service, from the field 
Artillery of the army, or from the Infantry as additional 
gunners; and in like manner on maritime expeditions^ 
what seamen could be spared to work the guns, in addi¬ 
tion to those usually furnished to convey ammunition, 
&c. as heretofore : and by something of this kind being 
known, artillerymen may be sent with the train in such 
proportion as will insure the carrying on of the service. 
At the same time, the Sub-Committee beg to express their 
conviction of the iiupossibility of any siege of duration, 
or one in a tropical climate, being vigorously carried on 
witli fewer than three reliefs. 

CommissariHt. 7- The Field Train Department required 
would he as fullow*s : 

One Commissary. 

{ One for the Shipping. 

One for the Laboratory. 

One for the Park, 

Eight Clerks of Stores. 

Eight Conductors of Stores. 

Artificers. 8. The following Artificers would be re- 
quired. 

One Master Artificer—a Wheeler 
5 Wheelers. 

7 Blacksmiths. 

5 Collar Makers. 

2 Coopers, if powder barrels are used. 


Articles of Equipment recommended to be aholuhed. 


With Field Guns, 

Aprons of Lead. 

Muzzle Caps. 

Drag Ropes. See following return. 
Com Bags on Ammunition boxes. 
Gun Tarpaulins. 

Swingle Trees. 

Sheep Skins wiffi Howitzers. 


With Battering TVatAi. 
Aprons of lead. 

Tampions. 

Muzzle Gaps for mortars. 

Drag Ropes. See following return. 
Fkinted covers for harness. 
Couples for traces. 

Svdngle Trees. 
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inth Field Cuna. 

Painted coi'ers for harness. 

Leather Cartouches, except two 
per battery. 

Handscrew Jacks. 

Portfire Clippers. 

ChestH for tools. 

Quadrants and Perpendicular. 
Three of the spherical Fuzes and 
Bajra. 

Spoke Shaves. 

Die Irons. 

Flax. 

Tow. 

WoodenWater-bucketB^ To be rc- 
Do. (ireasc-boxes. f placed as 
Hair Nose-bd^fs. ^perfollow- 

lln Tube-'boxes. )iug return. 


IFUh Battering Thim. 

Sheep Skins. 

Paper (Cartridges. 

Grape Shots. 

Flax. 

Tow. 

Rasps, hair round. 

Diagonal Scales. 

Copper Pincers. 

Copper Salting Boxes. 

Wood Vices. 

All cat spherical Fuzes and Bags. 
Cnrpciiter’.s Tools. 

Cor>per*s Jointer Plane. 

Smith’s Bellows, large, 
do. Anvil do. 
do. Bic Irons. 

.Stable Shovels. 

Clouts, body and fOn the suppo- 
liiich. < sitionofall iron 

Clout nails. (axles. 

Painting Materials. 

Woodeu Water- 
buekets. <eda»perfoI. 

(lowing return. 


Articles of the Battering and Field Train Efuipment re¬ 
commended to be modified. 

1. To substitute a proloiige instead of drag ropes with field guns, 
each limber waggon, however, having two pieces of two inch rope each, 
6 yards long. 

S. To substitute for the existing grease box with carriages, a tin 
grease box, of the pattern prepared in the carriage department. 

3. To substitute a leather bucket for the wooden buckets hitherto 
used, and to have one with each carriage. 

4. The limber and ammunition waggon covers to be of a simple con¬ 
struction, according to pattern in carriage department. 

5. To have only one spunge per gnu, and the wadhook to have a 
Bputtge head fitted at the other end; the spare spunge heads to be sent 
as usual. 

9. To have a lock with each gun, as an additional resource for fir- 
u^, but without diminution of the means of firing carried hitherto. 

7. The LifUng Jacks to be of the pattern prepared in the carriago 
department 
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8. The present tube boxes to be discontinued, and leather tube 
pockets substituted. 

9. Each driver or mounted man to have a cavalry corn ba^r on hit 
saddle, the corn baf(S formerly carried on the ammunition boxes to be 
discontinued; these ba^s are exclusive of the corn sacks required per 
carriage. 

10. A canvas nose bag to be substituted for the hair one now used. 

11. lliat, as already noticed in the body the report, drag ropes 
with heavy ordnance to be replaced by men's harness, which is further 
recommended to be made so as to be applicable to the strength of 16 
men, instead of 12 as hitherto. 


[7b be concluded in eur neitJ] 


2x 
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ARTICLE n. 

SUASSO ON INFANTRY MOVEMENTS. 

t 

[Continued frm p. 94.] 

Of Firing*. 

The firelock of the British infantry is 4 feet 10 inches in lentrthf, 
the bayonet 1 foot 5 inches, so that when fixed, the inusqnct is 6 feet 
3 inches ; the vviiole weif^ht is H pounds 4 ounces and a half; the dia* 
meter of the bore is 76 inches; it carries a leaden ball, 1 oz. 1 dr. 12 
gr X whose diameter is O.550 of an inch; 29 of them make two pounds; 
the diameter of the barrel is of the sbot^. 

The cylindrick touch-hole, which primes while loading, to save that 
motion in the platoon exercise, and the new ramrod, which, from beings 
equally thick on both extremities, spares the trouble of turning it 
when ranuning down||, are not adopted in the British army. Tliat this 


* R. and R. inspection or Review, part iv. of the line, § 205, B. of M. P. 
firing by platoons, file firing, pause after firing, regulation in firing, firing in 
line, attention in jdatoon officers and covering serjeants. 

t The firelock with the bayonet should be about six feet and a half in length, 
as when so, by adding two feet for the arm, when extended, it will give about 
eight feet and a half, the common breadth of the parapet. Thus armed, a mao 
will be capable to resist a storm, and be enabled to throw the ascending oppo¬ 
nent into the ditch, which with a ahortcr weapon he will not (Scbariihorst*s 
JiartdbHchf vol. ui. § 11.) Were the muaket without the bayonet reduced to 
five feet, the firing of three deep would no longer be practicable, since the 
rouzxlesof the anna of the third rank would not reach beyond the men of the 
first, which ia here indispensable ; yet, on the other band, were the firelock too 
long, additional weight would result from it, as well as additional difficulty 
in loading; and when the bayonet ia fixed, as the point of cquilibriuro would 
be removed beyond two feet and a half, the arm could no longer reach it, 
and hence the piece not be kept steady while taking «im. 

t Adye's/lotn&ardter aNd/’or/bei Gunner, (small arms,) a useful coropukion, 
which no military man should want in his library. 

I James’s Military IHrtionary, (firelock.) In a small tceaUse on firing, 1 
found the fpUowinff proportions of the balls used by the several infantries in 
Europe. The English have 14, the Fmsuans 17, and the Austrian and the 
French 20 bullets in the pound. As the ^eeta were printed at Berlin, 1 con¬ 
ceive it to be Prusrian pounds. 

II These cylindrical ramrods, in addition to their promoting rapidity in load¬ 
ing, iWBWve the awkward motion of turning them, in which Ue men are Mt to 
Inteifisro with each other, and when in a hurry to hurt their neighbours, when 
tlMy come in contact, they likewise frequently drop their ramr^, which once 
down, |>0or chance is left in the heat of action to think or to have the oppor- 
tiouty of recovering them. The ohlections which were made against them 
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must give to those infantries into which they have bepn introduced, 
the advantage of keeping up a brisker fire is evident 5 y^t the present 
lingliah firelock is of a greater range*. Those cylindrick touch-holes, 
besides, are not unexceptionable, as, by accustoming the mep to l»eut 
their butts against the ground, to promote tl»e removal of the pow.ler, 
they gain the habit in the heat of action, to substitute by this motion 
both the priming and the ramming down of the cartridge,—an irregular 
practice, which is exceedingly injurious, and most destructive to the 
cflect of musketryt- 

The course pursued by the ball is neither the line of aim, nor the 
line which runs in the continuation of the axe of the bore, but a curve 
in which the ball, at first under the line of aim, crosses it, and continues 
to rise till its highest elevation, when it gradually declines again, and 
meeting the line of aim pursues its downward motion to sink in the 
ground, or touching it merely, rebounds once or several times, and is 
thus carried still further by the ricochet. 


were their weight and bulky appearance •, yet these are considerably removed 
by their merely ussumiiisf the ronick f(*rm on both ends, and keeping the cen¬ 
tre part of the slender sikc as before. This latter improvement is owing to M. 
Wittenius, a Colonel of dragoons in the Hessian service. Mirabeau’s 4l/o«rtrcAi> 

Prusftienne Systhne § 3 . ... . . , , 

• In this, as in most cases, every nation claims pnonty, and produces its 
musket as a model of perfection of the kind ; as each agrees, however, to 
place the French immediately after its own, I should feet inclined to believe, 
fr»ni this concurrence, the instant nationality ceases to operate, that the claim 
of the French, in this instance, stands on more solid ground. ^ field officer 
in ;ie Netherlands’ service, whose regiment had been provided with English 
mubkets, remarked, that our firelock was not snfficiently round at the butt j 
and therefore not favourable to take aim ; that ns the touch-hole was straight, 
instead of oblique towards the muzsle, the powder was apt to fiy in the face; 
that the bavonet was not suffirienily fixed ; and that the pins which fasten 
the barrel were apt to split the wood ; he admitted, however, its range to be 
irrcater than that of those used by the other infantries. Respecting the bayo¬ 
nets. the evil has been remedied in the light batUUona (43d, 52d, dtc.), where 
thev'are secured by a spring, and the contrivance seems to me superior to any 
of 1 nose 1 saw employed for the same purpose in any of the foreif^n armies. 

Ihe Prussian instructions for firing at the target, promulgated in 1817, con¬ 
clude by asserting the superiority of the Prussian musket, which, it is said, 
was, after repeated ei^riments, found under perfect equality in every other 
respect, to give the follpwiug probability of greater results : nai^y, of a 
greater proportion of shots,. . , , . , 

^ Over the old Prussian firelock of, ..** I 

Over the French firelock, ,• ,.i 

Over the English,. •• .* 

Over the Swedish,... t. .. * 

jind over the Rwian,.,J 

t This incoqvemence was observed to me by «e^faQt-ihij)or JUohq^aterqf 
the doth regimsnt* ^ho had served as a/stoeW in the AtwMn army in 
years 1804 and 1805; and has been nwt coi^jed to mb by to* 
ilcen, who emluned St u the reeson why tU kfl» 

d«i,ewy with, ia 18 * 6 . ' 

Voi,.VI. 2*^ 
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The point where the projectile cuts the line of sij(bt the nicond time, 
mi|^ht easily be removed further by either risinj^ the piece, or if pre¬ 
serving the borizoiitalleveUing, by elevating the hind part of the bar¬ 
rel ; but these expedients, by increasing the altitude, and consequeutly 
removing the curve described by the bullet, at a still greater distance 
from the line by which the object is aimed at, roust tend to uncertainty 
in the shot. To this, therefore, attention has been paid in the con¬ 
struction of the iirc-arma* used by the European infantries, which arc so 
contrived as to prevent the rise of the ball above the line of sight ex¬ 
ceeding a foot; and since even so, the philanthropist has to rejoice at 
the many bullets lost from dying at too great an elevation, wliat would 
it not be, were the weapons any way to favour the propensity the men 
have already to fire too high, which, beside, is particularly to be re¬ 
pressed, as by fulling short, a bullet may yet hit by the ricochet, but it 
must be inevitably lost, when it is thrown over the enemy's head. The 
range might be favourably intlucnced also in its extent, if the metal be 
raised at the muzzle, if the barrel be lengthened, or the caliber in- 
CTea.'^ed*. 

The drelock used by the British infantry, with the ball, as describ¬ 
ed, and charge of li*dr for pr<»of, carries liorizontully at about 40CV 
paoesf, but at sueJi a distance the etfect of musketry can Imt little be 

• It was surmised, that by hringitnc the toncli-hole hehiud, ii greater por¬ 
tion of the powder would be more iotiHiUaneously lielited, additional velocity, 
and consequently a greater range would he obtained ; but this, from expe¬ 
rience, wiui found fallacious, as after repeated trials made by (lenerni Scharn- 
horst, [Hantibuih, vol, iii. § 9,) as well as by the Secretary at War, Rainberg, 
{iianovarian Mffgasiae, 97tU stuck I7BI,) it was discovered, that under light 
charges and siuiilarity in every other respect, no ditfenmee was observed from 
Hiiv alteration in the situation of the touch-hole ; this has been also confirmed 
at the experiments made bv the balisttc pendulum at Woolwich in ITBB, 1789, 
and 1790, as inaerted in Hutton, where it appeared, that with shots of equal 
diameier, powder of equal strength, under a mean height of the barometer, by 
firing the charge in different parts, or by varying the weight of the gun to lessen 
the recoil, or even by stopping the recoil entirely, no sensible alteration is pro¬ 
duced in the velocity of the ball. 

GenerHi Scharnhorst {Hundbnch,-vci\, iii. § 8) establishes from experiments the 
greatest range to be obtained from barrels 3| Callenberg feet, with a charge of 
half weight, and bullet of two ounces; be adds, that any additional length in 
the barrel, or increase in the charge, would afterwards be of no avail; though 
any retrenchment in length in the former, or diminution in the latter, would 
immediately operate unfavourably. 

The Chevalier D’Arcy found, that in barrels of 40 inches Parisian measure, 
which amount to 45 Callenberg, or 3| feet,4he least decrease in length imme¬ 
diately unfavourably influenced on the distance the projectile was thrown. 

^ According to General Scharnhorst {^Hand^ch, vol. iii. 4 6,) the greatest 
range when the barrel is of 40 inches, is obtained with a charge of half the 
w«i^t,df the ball; more powder would be useless, and occasion no additional 
eff^« Were the barrel 50 inches long, | of the weight of the bullet would be 
fnjjlkdent; but were the barrel reduced to 35, tike greatest distance would then 
ibqnire | of the weight of the ball. 

when the caliber is heavy, the firelock will seldom admit of this most fa-' 
rottrable proportion of powder; as to aUow'it» without the recoil's being too 
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depended upon; and althouj^h the defensive lines in fortideations are 
computed to 120 toises, which makes ahuut 360 paces, it is merely at 
200 paces, when levelled against infuntry, or 300 when acting against 
cavalry, that any execution can reasonably be expected*. It would be 


coiisidcrnble, it requires the wei{*ht of the musket to be about two hundred 
times that of the caliber. This proportion between the built t and the musket is 
even more than preserved in the English hrelock. * 

It was also ascertained by the Woolwich experiments, before allmled to, and 
inserted in the work of Hutton, “ 10. That though the velocity of the shot 
is incp<*aaod only to a ccrlain point, peculiar to each gun, (a lurlher increase 
of powder producing a diminished velocity,) yet the recoil of the gun is always 
iurreased by an increase of charge.** 

* Antoni, from repeated trials, discovered the following distances of shots 


Kind nf 
Arms. 

Length of the Bar¬ 
rel, Farisiuu Feet. 

Weight 
of Ball. 

Weight 
of Hull. 

Degree of 
Eli'vution. 

Distance or Range 
in rarihian Feet. 

K tiles,.. 


nz. 

oz. 

15 

2396 


a • « • 

a a 

a • 

24 

2492 


a • V a 

• • 

a • 

45 

2360 

Flints,.. 

3 3 

2 

i 

H 

2520 



• • 

• • 

1,5 

3.510 


• • • S 

a • 

• • 

24 

3r>64 


• • a • 

e • 

e a 

45 

3090 

Muskets, 

5 2 

6 

2i 

15 

.5244 


« » ■ • 

a a 

a a 

24 

4602 

• a • a e e 

• a a s 

• * 

a a 

45 

4.540 

• • • • • a • 

a • • a 

7 

H 

15 

4.506 


From this, it is readily seen, that with a rifle the shot do not go beyond the 
distance reached by the common ninskct; as, however, at n remote point, its 
effect is more certain, it has given rise to the popular saying among the sol¬ 
diers, that the rifles carry farther. 

Guibert fixes the horlxontal range of small arms at 160 toiaes, 432 paces 
{Euhi (Hniral de Tactique, vol. i. li^snterie, chap. tv. Des Peux;) but he con¬ 
fines its true execution to 80 toiaes, (192 paces,) and thus far agrees with the 
writer of the I'actique de tlnfuuterie (vol. I. livre it. chap. vi. art. 2,) who, al¬ 
though he at first diverges from Guibert, by extending the distance to l.SO toises, 
when the firelock is kept straight, which, he adds, is the principle acted Upon 
in the permanent fortifications, where the defensive lines of 120 tui8cs,and the 
width of the ditch 30, make together 150 ^ acquiesces afterwards with him in 
the principle, by confining the probable efl'ect to 80 toises, particularly in ac¬ 
tion, where she loading and firing cannot be expected to be very regular. 

In the Jmstruction eur let jtrmes a an official treatise, chap^ via. the 
range with common cbu*ge is considered about 234 metres (120 toises), and 
under the angle of 43^ 30' the farthest obtuinablp 974 metres (500 toises), 
while the greatest effect of oiu^etry is confined within 136 metres (about 70 
toises); above 120 toises the fire is explained as uncertain, merely calculated 
to waste aiumuuittoQ to no purpose. This alludes of course to the French 
firelock. 

In the following tables {SekarkKorvi vol. liir^ 16,) the chargpi 

were of common powder, and bnUets ni 1 and | ounce, the diameter of the 
kore was for 2 ounces, the aim was taken deliberately, and the menfired singly. 
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ridiculous Indeed to suppose every shot to carry its man; but when VP 
consider the very small proportion which has any effect at all» we still 
feel iudlncd to wonder at It; nor are the considerable deviations here 
occurriiiff, under cases apparently the same, easily accounted for. A 
German ^rencral, of the name of Von Trew, had a frame constructed*, 
in wbich the musket, divested of its bayonet, was, after bein^f properly 
pbwed, so fixed as to render all motion, and consequently recoil, im¬ 
possible ; yet the shots* still equally varied in their directions as well as 
their distances, and sometimes reached the ground within 220, and 
sometimes as fur as 368 pacesj at their first fall. From these and other 
trials made by the several artilleries in Fiiropc, the disparity thus ex¬ 
perienced in firing was chiefly suspected to be derived from the win¬ 
dage and imperfection of the bullet. Hence the necessity for the lat¬ 
ter to be of its true diameter will iuimediately ajtpear as important j 
nor can the defect of a proper proportion be here supplied (as some were 
led to suppose) by employing thicker paper in the construction for the 
cartridges, as this will merely add fresh inconveniences to those already 
expericiicedf. 


Against h battalion. Against a squadron. 

At lOO paces ..I.. .. .. | hit 

200 . i . I do. 

300 .i. S. do. 

By a tabic also found in the same work, (vol. Hi. § 1/6,) which is described 
as deduced from re{ieAtcd ex'perinicatM made a line of cavalry by both 

persons trained at taking aim, and by the common nm of Infantry men, the fol¬ 
lowing results were obtained; the bring was by platoons. 

FUtooii 01 trained Platoon of conunoo 
men. Infantry. 


From lOOO shots at 100 paces, •• •• h.'ll. 403 

200 . 31B .. .. .. 183 

300 . 234 . 149 

400 . 130 . 6b 


At 250 paces of twelve shots. General Scharuhorat establishes probable 

effect, with common cartridges, to be «. .. 44 

With press balls. 

And with rifles,. 11 

But this appears, however, more than what will generally be obtuned. He 
adds, that by a triHl he mode himself to ascertoin the existing proportion be¬ 
twixt the musket and the rifle, which consisted of 12 shots at 150 paces, the 
greatest deviation in the latter did not amount to 14 foot, whereas, by the firelock 
with the common cartridge it was five feet. Thus, at 150 paces, a rifle shot 
may be considered equivalent to two, nay even three musket shots, {Handbuchp 
vol. iii. § 22.) From those results, the propriety of providing the men with a 
small proporripn of press balls will not unlikely suggest itself, as on particnlar 
occasions, and where time allows it, they may, if so, ayml themselves of the 
favoural^e opportunity to secure the benefit which attends fheir execution: 
this, bj;,oper*ting at least on the first discharge, will most prol»My be of no 
•mall asomeat in action. 

•Marohorst's Ha»rflnicA,vol.iii.§ 17. , 

^ 9ar the Woolwich experiments, already noticed, it i 4 >peaced, 8. 
v&SKat increase of velocity arises from a deerestse of wmdage f it apMa]% 
the esubliabed wludage of Me^:kreatiethi i M i of 

Sm is lose* 
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The effect of windage and imperfection of the ball thus considered 
as the principal causes of the j^reat variety in the coarse pursued by the 
projectile, will readily explain the reason why greater precision is de¬ 
rived from the charges of a press-hall (or of equal calibre as the bore,) 
and still greater exactness obtained from the ride; as they are account¬ 
ed for, in the former removing one, and the latter both the evils com¬ 
plained of; since the press-ball, by being of the same diameter as the 
bore, must evidently remove the windage, which is the existing differ¬ 
ence between the diameter of the ball and the diameter of the bore, 
and that where hred from a rifle it must equally remove, or at least 
modify the unfavourable influence otherwise derived from the imper¬ 
fection in the shape of the bullet; as owing to the particular construc¬ 
tion of the rifle, the barrel of which is cut in grooves that run in a spi¬ 
ral, and so that the rais which, at the breech, commence on the right, 
conclude on the left at the mttzzlc (and sometimes the turn is even still 
more considerable), it must give the shot considerable accuracy, from 
the bullet which, pressed and screwed in it, by turning while in the 
barrel 1 ‘cccivcs, when driven out, a whirling motion on its own axis, 
and therefore spins round while it flics forwards. This, l»y producing 
its defects and flat parts successively on the opposite sides, right and 
left, prevents considerable deviation, by constantly counteracting the 
effect the resistance of the air would have on it, if running straight on : 
it would alu'uys bear on one side, and constantly diverge the bullet 
from its true course, under the same inclination. 

T-lie course of the projectile, the uncertainty in the shots, as well as 
the range, so far ascertained, we shall now proceed to investigate boW 
often a man may reasonably be expected to Are within a minute, pro¬ 
vided he loads his own firelock. According to General Scharnhorrt, 
with the new firelocks, those in which the ramrods equally thick on 
both ends dispense with the motion Of turning them, and the powder 
falls in the pan while ramming down the cartridge, the man ought tb 
load from five to six times in a minute ; and with the common firelock, 
like those hsed by the British and French infantries, from flour to four 
times and a half*; but this is more than what can he reasonably et- 
pected, as, from the experiments made in Hyde Park, by Lieutenant 
Russell, it appeared that merely three shots could be muMered within 
the period alluded tof. It is true, that the slowness of execution at- 


* Scharnhorst, vbl. ill. $ 168. 

t These experiments were at the time made under the sdncUon Of H. Itoyu 
Itlghsmthe'Di^e of York, and were in 1806 repeated la deriey^ when the 
lame maults wnb ae^bbt^aed. They km amoofSt tmal oAersorthe 
khtdhiw^lnn amaftl votoutw, pahUihedby Uitkttnm R«neaB»fhoii»#l 
ef Wlddi wtHke fMHMl both Unraetlve anitHtiniiiMBf. 
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tracted the observation of several comnsissioned officers and privates of 
the Coidstreaio guards* who happened to be present, and who humour- 
ousiy remarked, that probably in action t^ey would feel inclined to 
display greater promptitude; but on being called upon themselves, 
and a srrjeant among them being selected to try what he could do, he 
was niit, however, more successful than the rest*. 

A quicker execution would evidently t»e derived, if the cartridge 
were handed over, or taken from a pouch in front instead of in rear; 
yet 08 the latter is the manner in which that part of the aecoutreinents 
is worn by alijthe infantries in Europe, it can hardly be suspected that 
they would unanimously agree in erring in so material a point; nor 
can the prfipriety of the practice admit any longer of doubt, when 
known, that formerly placed before, they vvere removed behind during 
the first campaigns of the Seven Years War, owing to the numberless 
accidents that occurred at the time, and which were still re]>catcd af¬ 
terwards, from the men, who, on account of the additional Iroublc which 
attends the truly inconvenient motion of looking fur their cartridges 
behind, resisted the Innovation hy keeping them out of their pouches, 
■and hiding them between their clothes, a conlrivancc which was car¬ 
ried to such an extent, as to call forth the animadversion of Frederick 
the Great, who, ill a most severe general order, reprobates the uninili* 
tary practice, and threatens with death the defaulter, who, by further 
disobedience, would thus continue to endanger the life of his neigh¬ 
bouring associates. 

From the preceding, the propriety of the following rules will readily 
he admitted ; first, that a battalion, within a minute, must provide for 
a numlier of shots, at least thrice that of the number of combatants of 
which it is composed; if, therefore, it consists of 500 rank and file, 1500 
shots may be computed within that period; secund, that all description 
of ^rea, not amounting to three shuts per man within the minute, must 
be ohjectionabli^ as not producing tlie full cifect and possible mass of 
fire obtainable. 


By the exfieiiments made hy Lieut. Russel, at Hyde Park, in 1802. 


t 

Charges. Yards. Paces. Disch. Time. 



Time. 

% Remarxs. 

Seconds. 

49 

90 

0 • 

lut wiAia 10 yards. 

quite close. 

last adthin 2 paces. 


# The .French, who use the old firelock, are, by their Reglement {S»Uda 
an*"* >No* 43,) treked to fire three or four times in a minute. The Pi^ 
emu, who use the new musket, are said to load and fire ftom five to 
jtt titeir officers admitted, that from four to five was nearer to tik mark, ‘ 
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Fnrious Modes of Firing. 

Notwithstanding the firing being occasionally used to facilitate the at 
tack, or, where an enemy is retiring, applied to throw dismay into bis 
ranks, and promote the pursuit, its character is evidently of a defensive 
nature, which its missile operation, and the halted position its perform¬ 
ance requires, clearly demonstrate; and if it be alleged that troops 
have been made to load and to discharge their pieces during progress, 
the feeble execution which accompanies the march, by destniying both 
the effect of the advance and fire, sufficiently illustrates the truth of the 
assertion. 

The fire, from being principally designed for protection, must be 
contrived so as hy covering the whole front, to deter an enemy from 
approaching any part of the defensive line. To obtain this purpose, 
the quickest and heaviest fires are the best; but, as a judicious writer 
observes*, hy the quickest and heaviest fire must not be understood 
those which make the most noise, but those whose execution, con¬ 
sistent with regularity and order, become the most destructive, and in 
which the men loud properly, take their proper level, and fire delibe¬ 
rately ; for, if anxious to destroy their opponents, they fill their pieces 
in a burry, and, without any care, still quicker empty them again, what 
can be expected from such a performance \ Like the voice of Stentor, 
itis a noise, and nothing but a noise. Nay, if soldiers, sanguine in their 
expectations, consider the enemy annihilated because they have con- 
fused'y wasted their ammunition, what must be their surprise, when 
this I cry enemy, in defiance of their endeavours, nay, even emboldened 
from the little he has suffered, is rapidly striding towards them. Such 
a sight is more than men are capable of enduring, few will withstand 
it; and the bravest under those circumstances, following the impulse 
of those less so. may be inveigled into a cowardly flight : nay, from the 
inulti;f]icity of instances which crowd in support of the inefficacy 
of firingf, its use has not unfrcquently been altogether questioned : 
it is an axiom almost universally received amongst military meuAhat 


* Baron de Sinclaire. 

t At the battle ^ Castiglione, the Austrians kept their fire till the French 
approached from 2ffto 25 paces, when, with great coolness, they gave a vol« 
ley 00 Marshal Vendome*s troops, which hy him had been forbid to fire t yot, 
before the smoke was totally dissipated, Austrians were broke, nailers of 

them killed, and the rest put to the flight. At the battle of. Belgrade, two 
battalions, one of the regiment of Lorraine, and the other ef NeopeigY fi^ a 
volley against theTurkishcavalry, when at about 30 pac6i«and were itnmodlate- 
lyciit to {decet} Colonel Keuperg, an enelga, andtbreeorlimir^vatea, merely 
esoa^. The l^irks, however, immediatdy withdeawiiig, aao some senUdaif 
at. the request of Lionel Nevperg, heiag planted to save the e ka hlag»t helliy» 
abal8m,thea on Jhe staff of Prince Eagene, em^oyed epmq kifmif 
hadtocoantlke hfaasnliiKtt who fell hy me discbMgeof.'timeartwh M 
found thek antoAme to he only tbirtv^^two. JknerUi, vok I. V 

VouVI. 2 b 
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of tw,o battalions, the one adrancinfr to the chargee of the bayonet, and 
the other firinif on the spot, the latter will, to a certainty, over¬ 
thrown. Vet, if the effect of musketry has been sometimes too much 
depended upon and too much extolled by some, it has been also too 
much depreciated by othersj^a happy medium draws nearer to the 
truth ,* nor must disappointed expectations on some occasions throw 
di8rc^tard on an expedient which, under proper roanattement, must 
generally be beneficial to the utmost. Admittintc the prophetic nsser* 
tion of Marshal Saxe, which the late wars have so much condrracd, 
that the fate of battles would in future entirely depend on and bede> 
cided by the cannon and the bayonet, the use of sinsill arms is not to 
be despised : if they do less, they still bear their share in the execution, 
and that this share may be increased seems equally true. Wbut was 
formerly said of the arrow, that its effe<‘t was dani;^croiis hut in the 
hands of those who could handle the how, becomes here applicable to 
our modern weapon. To render the musketry fire effectual, the fire* 
lock must be in perfect repair, the ammunition ^ood, the diuts be Well 
placed, and the men be re.f(iilarly trained, if ndt'at-aimin«r, at least at 
a fixed mode of levelling $ anff not merely individually, but l>y pla¬ 
toons, divisions, &c. made to execute at extended targets, or spread 
saiU, exhibiiing a line of infantry or cavalry, and there, when singly, 
be carefully tauj*ht and explained bow to take aim according to the 
distance and local position of the object in sight* ; but when collect* 


* From repeated experiments, the Prince of tagiie cstublishcH the foUowiog 
rules for levelling VorurtAeit, a. 35.) 

When at ItiO paces, at tlie knee. 

l.'iO waist {g^rteL) 

200.. breast. 

2r»0 ... beard. 

300 .one foot higher, ami over the head of the enemv. 

According to CJount Gulbcrt {Enaai G^nirml de Tactique, vol. i. chap, iv, 

■Bes feux.) 

fit 300 toisei (720 paces,} about 3 feet above the battalion. 

200 .. ..one font and a half. 

ISO .. •. .• .. .. .. the hats. ^ 

100 .half body. 

SOorl^r ^,.Knee, or somewhat lower. 

He consM^^>poitit blank, that where the projectile guts the tine of sight 

levelling horizontally at l20 toisea, about300 
fert, what he says here is from supposition, and not from ex- 

'perie^. M^Or .Werkamp wishes, from 250 to 200 paces, to fire at the head 
aad if oekter, at the breast. ' 

, In the Instruction aur le Tir dea Armas « /Vof, page 4, it is .menUoned to aim 
r-tUI ftO toisoB (120 paces) distant, at ther middle of the body, from 50 to 70 
Idises at the shouWer, from 70 to 100 at the head, from tOO to 12fK from 1 
/foot t63 fe^'hbote the man. 

, Aeogcaof to the Pruarian InArnrtim tofiramtiha Tktwat, '1817. f3d nni. 

to IW paces, you are to level m Or about 15 foot 

fr^JbO grwiidi trm ISO to 200 dt the wahrt, or 3 fibet fi^ the gnw^ - ^ 
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be accustomed to take mechanically a certain level, which, care¬ 
fully determined upon, is, when rendered habitual, the safest ao^ 
most likely the only means the arrayed foot soldiers have to depend 
upon ill their execution when eo^a^ed*. Additional expense will 
here undoubtedly accompany the measure ; but how far pecuniary 
conHideration can outweigh the prodigious benetit which would attend 
such a system of instruction, 1 leave the financier and soldier to dis¬ 
cuss, and tlie statesman to determine. 

An objection not unfrequently started aj^ainst the exercise at the 
tarp^et is, that a ^aft of nature, precision in shof, from <lependin^ <in a 
certain conformation of the sight, cannot be acquired ; but this is a 
position which experience discountenances, and which must be ^^iven 
up when we reflect, that whole nations, whose peculiar site of country 
or other cousiderations, call from their infancy to the use of fire arms, 
possess the undisputed qualifications of beinfi expert marksmen. There 
are indiyiduals, perhaps, who never will here attain even mediocrity | 
and there are others, a^aiu, who, (he first time Che firelock is placed 
ill their hands, will immediately hit, and but seldom or ever miss their 
aim ; but these are exceptions which, both rare, cannot apply to the 
general run of men who will reap benefit from practice, and from it 
gain a certain dexterity which, important to their own preservation, 
will lead to a confidence not reasonably to be expected, where defici¬ 
ency is felt in this most importuut particularf* 


.300 ;iaces, st the breast, or fi feet from the ground. It is added, that a koow- 
l«d(: V of the firelock ia here essential, os from its coiwtructioa more or less de- 
vlatioo from the common rule is in some likely to recur. 

* MsuvUIod, in his Infiutnct At la PouAre d Canon, has so ably confuted the 
absurdity of attempting to take aim when firing in battalion, and the little use 
there is to practise the men at the target, for the purpose of executing in bo¬ 
dy, that it would be needless to attempt adding any thing on a subject he has 
already so fully illustrated; the. necesiuty he draws from this, ot rendering 
porfr^ly habitual a fixed mode of levaliing, it also too obvious an inference 
not lu admit implicit acquiescence. The act of aiming is the province of Light 
troops; that of mecbatncally taking a medium level, determined upon, and 
whi^ is seldom or ever to be deviated fnrai, is that of the infantry of the line. 
Tbe chapter, which is the third, desmres the careful attentioii othU military 
men ; and although from the alight the author throws on the chaijgs, a senti¬ 
ment which (00 mudi pervades through that .valuable work, some part, Uke 
. the placing of the (tartest men in front .on nHinatioa, remains evide&tly ob¬ 
jectionable, it is on (bo whole so scuslMe; so true, and- ao coi»iiioiii|^ i^t Us 
perusal will hardly be considered a task,. Besides the Immediate information 
that will be derived from it, it will likewise much tend to guard agaioat the 
daMOr 0 ^ grasping too eagerly at innovations, that condemn geoerid practice^ 
andeontempu^ subversion, without matnre waiaidenidoa. . , . 

f- The manner in which the ammuottiMi ao IfteiaHy ge* 

vrmmcnt, it wasted in some regimenta, is truly prepositei^nss, to nay aauipne 
of it, as U can have no other eflmt but to reebMilo the iBantO'ihi^ai^iiset'>Bd 
to wmova that apprehension the recniiu at first I^D«iit^-dto|dii^ Wdi*eaaii^ 

th^muakets.. W«re tlM.lauerpiirpoMitae(^dei^na4hboi(fetaa'icartindgvs 

per mao would suffice yeaHy f hut ahould infoRoation be imendc^ 

VouVI. 2b 2 
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The various fires practised by the British infantry, are those by 
battalions, by winf(s, by g^rand-divisiuns, companies or platoons, and 
by files ; to which has been afterwards added one of two ranks kneeling. 

The French* have that of battalion, half battalion, platoons, the 
one they call of two ranks which is their tile-firing', and that by ranks ; 
of these the two first may he obliqued, but the others are always 
direct. When they perform by platoons, the fire is always alternate 
between the two that constitute the division, and which accordingly 
operate together, the one receiving the comuiaod to make ready, so 
soon as the other has two or three men shouldered in the ranks. This 
nile is also observed in executing by wings or battalions ; when in the 
first ^case, those of the same corps, and in the latter, the neighbouring 
even and uneven battalions, act in conjunction. These iustructious 
equally apply to the troops of the Netherlandsf. 

'I'he Prussians have no fractional fire by wings, divisions, or pla¬ 
toons, and confine their performances to the volley, and that they 
denommate i/ffiaillen-feuer, which is an execution by filesj ; the lat¬ 
ter is generally preceded by that of ranks. The ])erfunnance in both 
is invariably reduced to that of the two front rank men ; those of the 
first stand fast, those of the second take a pace to the right, while the 
men gf tbe third fall back one pace, and remain loaded. When the 
volley is intended, the word of command is given accordingly ; but 
when the hatnillen^feuer is designed, affer the men have recovered 
their arms, the drummers, or, if in a light battalion, the bugles, an¬ 
nounce tbe intention, which is then complied with by the men of the 
front rank, who by themselves, but nearly together, execute, load 
diligently, and make ready \ and by those of the second, who so soon 
as those in front stand recovered, fire and load themselves. This is 
successively repeated by each rank, but so that the men of the same 
file take care not to discharge their pieces together. On the signal 
to cease, they all load and remain at the recover. When the musketry U 
altogether to conclude, the commands hahn in rtiA, achultar (haIf-cock» 
shoulder), are given. 

The Austrians perform by battalions, half divisions, half companies, 
by platoons, and by ranks j which latter generally concludes in a buU 
oiHeth/euer, the name by which the file-firing is distinguished $. 

llie Russians execute by battalions, divisions, platoons, and file f in 
tbe two latter the third rank is kept in reserve. 


reckons appear desirable to regulate it: the instrucUoM issued by the Frua^ 
dim govermneBt in 1817, seem carefully drawn im. 
mp.ii. baiaWen, 12-19. 

R* BataiUmu School, 12—19. 

«F. it* abeoh. 2 kap. 4, § 1, 2. 

|A,JU ii|»P»l*abieb.iU.ll* 
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la mo»t .of the foreign infantrie!), the men arc frequently practised 
to fire faced about, the rear rank in front; this is evidently proper, 
and ought to be adopted in our own army. 

To the delineation of thcfie various description of fires we shall 
now proceed, premising it, however, by the enumeration of the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances which may ebulienge their applications, and 
from their utility attempt to deduce the merit In which they stand 
relatively to each other. Thus considered, we will find the fire lia¬ 
ble to be used, Jst. while advancing to an attack, or in pursuit of a 
retiring enemy; 2d. while on tbe spot; and 3d. thus, while in the act of 
withdrawing to the rear : and that, under those three castes, it may be, 
1 st. thrown against infantry, and, 2d. against cavalry; and also the 
ground be, 1st a plain, 2d. hilly and uneven, when the troops are 
on an elevated positiou ;' 3d. hilly and uneven, when they are in a 
hollow ; as well as, 4th. ou the declivity of an ascent; and that, 5th. 
the theatre acted upon may be intricate and interspersed with hedges, 
&c. under the protection of which the infantry may execute its fire. 

Battalion Ftre, 

Thus is called the fire which is executed by the whole battalion at 
once, on the command of the chief, make ready, presentt fire* It is 
simple in its execution, and of an easy, as well as of a regular perform¬ 
ance ; whilst it covers the whole front, it is both of a powerful and 
momentous effect, and therefore capable of making the greatest impres¬ 
sion ; by being performed at the voice of a single Individual, as the 
buUaliou is kept more within coutroul, it is likewise the least inclined 
to favour disorder. 

This fire seems particularly appropriate when in progress it is 
intended to intermix the advance, or where it is meant to prelude and 
act as a preparative to the charge. Shopld, while in motion, the enemy, 
by betraying unsteadiness, or symptoms of disorder, divulge his inten- 
tibiit of retreat, it may be most favourably employed to decide him to 
withdraw, and throw him into confusltm; and when so, detached parties 
may be sent out to take advantage of the disorderly state into wMch 
he has been brought. In a defensive position, a Uoe of infantry may, 
on the spot, likewise seek for security in the execurioa by battalions. 

Ftring by tFingi. 

This mode of performance, which partidces of somq, dees not retidn 
the whole of the adranta^s enumerated for the executitm by batta- 
ilohs; Its effect, reduced to half, rendering it lew,destrucdve. Where 
a single corps la, or several of them wh^ eng^fed me, for a certain 
tiineto remsdn stationary, it possesses the favouimble foattiira tffadmit- 
ting more firequent discharges, which may p^romqte 1 ^ it 

la Aot tmfri^y to m orderly process, aiid«dm%hi «f Airoftdm eae^ 
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tinn, it majPi without committinj^ the troops, be protracted for a lon^ 
period of time. In the held it will merely require, as a further precau¬ 
tion, that in each winfif the word of command be a diflerent 

ofKcer. When in a retreat oa advance by half battalions, the movement 
is protected by firing, that by win(rg becomes of coarse the perform¬ 
ance resorted to as suiting the occasion*. 

Frafithnal Fire of the Battalion. 

In hrin&: by divi»ons or platoons, attention must be had to the se¬ 
cond rule noticed, which enjoins the mass of hre necessarily delivered 
to be never less than that of the battalion, where it executes at once, 
>0 that the fractional parts may all have discharged their pieces with¬ 
in the time the whole would have taken up to give a volley and to 
load again. It was in conformity to this theory, and to obviate tlie 
sustainiug of any such loss, that it was directed in 1704, by authority, 
that, when firing by platoons, the men should come to the recover, 
and the officers no longer wmt for each other, but, acting indepen¬ 
dently, give the. words p'sent, fire^ to their men, so soon as they sec 
their own platoon recovered ready for execution ; and the contrivance, 
far from disappointing the intention, improved so far upon it, that 
from the motion of making ready being reduced by it, a speedier per- 
fomtanee was even derived. But if so far favourable, the fractional 
fires are also not divested of their objections ; they demand an atten* 
tion hardly to be expected, and which is Htill essential in them ; as 
otherwise the men, by mistaking the voice of their leaders, and by 
complying with the orders of their neighbouring commanders, or 
through the commission of any other neglect, will upset the artificial 
fabric; and so soon as the regular series is once intnided upon, the 
utmost confusion pervades throughout. Such fires may be attempted 
to grace a review, but will be ever Ul-auited to the field, where they 
wtU «ooti degenerate into a desultory file-firing, which, without orders 
epoutaueously begun, will not afterwards be easily stopped when re- 
qairod* In a successive formation, where (be companies arrive on the 
grottnd, the one c^ter the other, this mode of execution by platoons 
natorally presents its application; and when so, it will commence by 
that platooQ which takes post first, and regularly spread downwards 
along the line, as it is prolonged. But if performed when already 
arrayed, and on the spot, it is generally executed from centre to fianks, 
or Irom fianks to centre, aud by each wing that bperatea itiielf Inde¬ 
pendently ; yet, unless an in!>uperable obstacle, like a river, bide de- 
fi^^4oall approach, and the danger of somewhat lite^lhr practices 
less momentous, its expediency is ever questionable. 

■■Aw'—..—---. - —.. ~ ' 1 

; ^^adertbiabeadais^also be classed* the fite''M%oiQplbdied> while retiring 

liy9itpraalii.«ommlm9 foraltbougkbii t&ottidtMby wlogSt.H di itUipai^ 
foiled by the half ef the battalion at the time* 
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Tbe fractional fire may be UBefully thrown to drive off detached skir¬ 
mishers, aji^ainst whom the exertion of the whole body would be ridi¬ 
culous. lu the square there is also a description of platoon fire, cal¬ 
led alternate, frequently made use of; if consists in the two neigh¬ 
bouring platoons, which, from their situation, involved in the same 
danger, and provoked to the same defence, are made to perform in 
conjunction, separately from the rest, and so that the one fires when 
tlie otiier is loaded or iieaTly so*. But in line it is far otherwise ; and 
as for those complicated executions, where the platoons on the right 
are guided by those on the left, or those in the centre are to be follow¬ 
ed by those on the extremities <if the battalion, and where through the 
linet hey all in turn perform, in an orderly rotation, with prodigious 
symmetry, but without any military reference to action or protection, 
they may, after considerable trutning, sometiuies succeed on a parade, 
but they will never be called for on service : and from their inability 
to the field, must their inutility on the ground of exercise be inferred; 
since the unproductive exertion will merely waste time, and fatigue 
the troops, to no purpose. 

/7rc hp Ranks, 

This fire, which is practised by several infantries, is described both 
in the Austrian and French Reglemcnts, of which latter, however, not 
properly a part of the work, it is merely annexed, owing to the fre¬ 
quent use of it which has been lately made. 

Hy the Austrians it is executed by platoons, half divisions, or by 
batiulionsf; but that by plal^mr.s is preferred; as in the first instance, 
it provides fur 4S successive discharges, aud establishes also a better 
proportion, it is said, afterwards in the hataillon^feuer (file firing), by 
which it is commonly followed. After the caution, the preparative, 
and the cominaud/?r^/^ (make ready), the first rank is ordered to fire, 
an^ while it is loading, the second directed to discharge the pieces. At 
the delivery of tbe appropriate words^f tbe chief, the file performance 
commences, and is continued, until the drums beat the signal to cease 
the musketry execution. 

According to the Fremdi %, it may likewise be aqcomplisk^ by bat¬ 
talions, wings, or divisions. The whole are first ordered to . recover, 
and in doing so tbe men of the third rank step six inches to ^e right. 
Thus prepared, the words are p^ven to the third rank to present,and 


* By the Prussian Reguladoos under tbe^^rsats (traiMladoa by 

Faocitt, 1754, Pari 6. chap. XT0l No. 4),’^* Adguards^be tl^ever softnaU, 
jsiust hB toldc^in two divldons,. that la cite t^yA4*idd bb .attai^en^^^ 

'eaeaiy, ^ey may be ahla to keep up an atteriuite andcoastaatAse*^. iht 
indeed,a^iUdef^.iroaps Intended foraotion 

. .t'A.B^baQpt.i.aUrit<d.|<i.*. ' '.V w '■ 
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ifire, and while in loadiujif, the nen of the latter are in the motion of 
nhmt, the eecond ie ordered to perform, and, lastly, the first as the 
men of the second take the ulmt. At the signal of the dram, the 
whole cease to execute j that by win^fs particularly, where there are 
but two or three battalions, is pointed out as preferid)le. Consistent 
with French custom, the uneven numbers fire first. When opposed to 
cavalry, this fire may be performed in the position of charjire bayonets. 

This fire, which is less powerful than that where the whole of the 
men perform at once, does not, like it, leave the battalion unprotected, 
as two, or at least one-third of the firelocks, by it are always loaded; 
as it afibrds constant defence aloni;^ the whole front, and its effect is 
considered powerful, it is particularly recommended afi'ainst cavalry. 

This performance by ranks is no late improvement, as it is noticed in 
Montencuculi’s Memoirs, and in a manner not unlike to that now prac¬ 
tised by the French, described by General Bland *. 


* MxHtary DUiipHiUt chap. vi. artkie 4. Firing by ranks. 

** To fire bv ranks is meant to fire only one rank of the battalion at a time, 
beginning first with the rear rank, then the centre rank, and, lastly, the front 
rank. The manner of performiDg it ih as follows 

** The whole battalion is to m&c ready at the same thne, and immediately 
kneri and lock, as in the platoon exercise. Then the commanding officer gives 
the following worda of command, nar rankf pment^fire ! As soon as tlic rear 
rank baa fired, they are to rcTovt-r their arms, fall back to their former distance, 
prime, load, and shoulder. After the rear rank has fired, the major proceeds, 
centre rank, preaertt^JiTe / After firing, the centre rank recovers tbelr arms, falls 
bock, primes, loads, and shoulders. When the centre rank has fired, the front 
rank is to do the same, which may be done either kneeling, or by making them 
stand up first. 

** In the time that pikes were in use, I presume that this was the method 
l^escribed when attacked by horse, the whole front rank being composetl of 
]nkmsea, ami the centre rear musketeers. When the musketeers were 
oHered to make ready, 1 suppose the pikemen kneeled down, as the front rank 
does new, droppii^ the spears on tlie ground, till the two ranks of miukett*ers 
liad fired, and than rose up and charged their pikes, remaining in that position 
^ the mnaketeiers had loaded. 

. As I never had any experience with the pikes, thev being laid aside Just 
npm 1 e«me into the service, 1 hope I may be excused if what I have here men- 
mned is wrongs but aa the firing by ranks, both in the battalion and the square, 
inti practiied a considerable time-after the pikes were gone, 1 presume from 
, fiiMce that it was thdr method, and retained by the oio oflrars, laid a 
itteat stress Upon it, as the most effectnal way to secure them against botte. 
Is not to be wondered at, mace \\ is notnrid for all roanki^-to be piw* 
^ in fovour of the first notions they receive, or customs whloh ttmy have 
(jj|piig uMd to; however, it is seldom oroever ttsed Hiadrvioe, tfaon^ aoine« 
t^prwdaed in the exercise; but another mefiu>d is nffiet^fitod to iti hmm, 
^ia that of saving the fire of the uiioie fi!Out roiUt of the] hntfei^cm to tho 
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FUe firings* 

M«r«bal Saxe, who held the execution of mnaketry ia AO freat 
eatimation, in selecting the few occasions in which he -deemed its a^* 
plication more appropriate, paints out that by 61es as the best adapted; 
and it will be re^Uy allowed, that if gone through with care, itdisplays 
under particular instances, where local protection, like an hedge, an 
abbatis, favours it, advantages not repeated in any of the other modes; 
yet, at the same time, its application is always precarious, from its ten¬ 
dency to hurry, that is apt to lead to disorder, and which, if once crept 
into, will most effectually debar it of the great and only benefit desigoed 
to be derived from the single performance, namely, to give the men a 
fairer opportunity to take aim, and of firing deliberately the instant 
their eyes have caught the object levelled at. But so little on this head 
can be reasonably expected, from the common run of soldiers*, that, 
considering the degree of coolness it requires, even where expert at 
firing, and the unfavourable time in which, And unfavourable circum¬ 
stances under which, it is now required, it \s not surprising to find the 
disrepute in which the file-firing altogether fell with raUitsry men of 
the greatest reputation. General Warnery admits no execution to be 
better calculated to terrify and frighten sparrows than that by files; 
but he thinks that men and soldiers will require something less inof¬ 
fensive, and from experience deduces its frequency of failure. 

Among the argumentanUeged to depreciate this mode of perform- 
ance, we have selected the followingThat they will amount to com- 
pli'te prohibition of its appUoation, will hardly be admitted, but that 
they will restrain its use, and render cautious when and how to employ 
it, there is no doubt* 

First* It is observed, admitting the attention in the man to be ex¬ 
emplary, which in it is imperative, and the desirable execution to result 
Awtn it, that'itfl effect, firom being spread along the whole aurface, w)U 
stBI be divested of due iuipreiirioii;.and here General Rognlat, whw 
seems not HMdihed todkeMmteaaiibe tlds mode of performimce, admits, 
that although, If continaedythe ^ Jring Must be destructive, it will 
stUlfail.firOm operatii^on the mind pfllid oQtagi^iet* as it'^s not 

’ i , . r I 


foT as fashion esaaridsntty not epivila, and binder a'mode of eimt^ 

one time mofe destruBtive a^.impmcr,.eooh ardc^]^ of 

ranks at oim period, and ^adiimniOB.sdurfrsd«ds, mii^ disp]iw«r«oc aoa^ 
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produce that surprise, that panic*, solely capable to influence and de- 
terinme an opponent to relinquish contest. It is not a few men falliii(( 
here aud there successively, how ^reat soever may be their ag'grcfrale 
number, that will strike terror, and involve into a flif(ht; but it is 
where havoc is observed, by a number that, falling at once and about the 
same spot, leave a chasm not to be replenished, which acts on the senses, 
and blls the mind with the impression of dan^^er. 

Second. It has been urj^ed, that from beinfr left unconstrained, the 
men f(ive way to hurry, load badly, fire worse, and waste their ainniu- 
nitioB, as well as heat their firelocks, without any adequate result. 

Third. Tlie smoke which it occasions, is, vrith no small propriety, 
adduced as unfavourable to aimiu^; and, lastly, 

Fourth. ^Vhich is perhaps the strongest objection of all, that by it . 
the men are elevated to such a pitch, and driven to such a slate of con¬ 
fusion, that oil obedience is lost j the voices of the oUicers are no long¬ 
er heard, aud that, deaf to all directions, the chief is no longer mas¬ 
ter of his battalion, and no more capable to stop the noise than to 
perform any immediate reqni.sito evolution. Thus inclined to favour 
unsteadiness, the file firing must ubvays he viewed as accompanied with 
more or less danger ; and as it requires great caution fur adiuittauce, 
it demands no less attention in ]>erformance. 

f^re of two [tanks knerlinir. 

1'he fire of two ranks kneeling is explained as follows, in tlie Instruc¬ 
tions for the MauiiaJ and Platoon Exercise, issued in 1804. I'hc officer 
gives the word ready, at which the men sink down, and then present; 
when every mao, in fixing upon an object, aims and fires at it on his 
own accord, without waiting for any further direction. The due pause 
after discharging the piece attended to, the word load is lieard, when 
the men all load their pieces, and resume, after accomplishing it, the 
position of making ready, thus to wait for the word present^ which is 
delivered by the officer as soon as the whole has recovered, to fire 
again. On the signal to cease fire, the men stand up and shoulder. 

This mode, which is chiefly designed for rigUt-infontry, may also ap» 
ply to all kinds of foot soldiers, where, on the slope of a hill, it is in¬ 
tended to level against troops posted in a valley, as by lowering the 
p^es, it renders the fire more razant, while at the same time it re- 
yjiiceB the target they ofier to the opponent by half, an object, which a 
l^ew of the tables exhibiting the effect of artiUery or musketry on tar- 
of different dimensions, will clearly evince to he of no small mo¬ 
ment. This advantage should not be neglected, therefore, whenever^ 


* RognUit ConsidiraSiMt tut V ^rt it U Qaertet chiqi. vi.; also, chap, v# 
** fliaic it mstsnnt, nJ n tbrtnle pttsaUami tommt dtt ddektargu 
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like in the prenent instance* from the elevation of the ground, or where 
tnferveuinff obstacles thwart an easy approach, such a reduced position 
may be iiidulg'cd in with bafety. 

EA'ecution. 

In the performance of the Arcs, ^ic British Regulations enjoin the 
following attentions. 

Fir»t, The fire is invariably to commence Immediately at the word 
halty or* if rctirirur, on the coiuuiaud halty front; for as the troops are 
to be apprized of the description required before and while still on the 
mnreh, no improper delay is to take place ; nor is any time to be lost 
in dressing, which, if needful, must be postponed until the musketry 
execution is concluded. 

Seoond. All fractional fires of the general line arc executed sepa¬ 
rately and independently by battalions, each by itself. 

Third. 'I'hu pause to be made between the coininanda, make readif, 
present, Jirc, whatever may be the extent of the body it is meant fur, 
must always be the same, and equal to the cadence of the ordloary 
time, the of a minute. 

Fourth. In firing, no flugeliuan is ever to appear in front, this beiog 
incompatible with service 

Wiicn the whole !»atUliou fires at once, the caution battalion is fol¬ 
lowed by the words make ready, present, fire, all delivered by the bat¬ 
talion chief. The men come to the shoulder after loading*. 

.'n firing by wings, the commands and the performance are alike as 
for the volley •, only, as it is but one half which is here designed to exe¬ 
cute ut the time, the words riffhi (or left) teinff Is substituted in the 
caution to that of battalion. 

In the performance by the fractional parts, for instance, by grand- 
diiisiona, the preparatory instruction, the hatialion will fire by grand 
dk mns,from right to left for left to rightJ is heard, when the prepara¬ 
tive is beatf. On the last stroke of the same, the officers in command 


* Hie Austrians and Prussians, as well as the RnHuana and the Danes, whe¬ 
ther they execute by battalions or smaller parts, invariably recover their arms 
after the first fire. This has the advantage of unifmtnity, and of securing a 
> qnicker performance. Were, fur instance, two battalions to act against each 
other, and in every respect to be alike, but the one to shoulder and the other 
to recover, the latter by it would be enabled to precede the former in its seoond 
disebarge, which is obviously of moment. 

f Preparatiw U called the signal the drum or drums g^ve to commence the 
fire * the beat which is heard for conclusion of the same is called the gemerai. 
Prom my own.observatiou, the Hussian battalion commander appears, while 
firing, to be accompanied by two drummers and two fifes for the oecessary 
tigna^s; this is a better contrivance than where only one drummer is so em¬ 
ployed ; but riie practice of the Aintrians)-whore the whole of ilnte betoogiog 
10 the battalion (or line) are made to beat the preparative to commence, and the 
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step out one pace, to face towards their divitiions*. The one directed 
to commence the fire, at once pronotincee the wordn, mnkt reaHtf^ prtf* 
sent, fire, while the others in turn flucreisively repeat the aame, ohserr- 
iiijr to preserve the onicred interval to he left between the delivery of 
the word make reatip, and the fire of that preceding, which is required 
to ^ive time to the first f^rand lUvtsiun to he reloaded, when the men 
of the last have dischar^red their pieces, so that the performance may 
he hept up without intermissionf. 'J'he men nUo here, after fillinif 

genoral to rcaHO the tire, nt h Mignal given iiy the bAltaliori'Chtcf, and d<i ninti- 
nue to roll, until bv r second Kign be Mops their perfortimtire, still pleadt eli- 
gihility, a» it is K"*n opt to be mistaken, and impossible lobe unheard. 

The French also make the whole band of drummers perforin the nuifcM' pt tu 
discontinue the effect of musketry; iJieyhiue no preparaii e for ibcir trac- 
tiunul fires, whirii all lieyin at tiie rommand they arc ••ach dlp'di'd by. The 
British have a preparativf only, when tlu: won!.-* for tlie ilrlivorv <»f th«* fir« are 
not confined to tbe tield*officerA; wlieti they are Ro.like in the volley of the 
lialtalion or esenition by icings, they have none. By the Austrians all dis¬ 
charges of mosketry arc so preceded. Botu the British .and tlu* Frus iiuiH, n- v, ,*U 
ns the French, have a preparative udieii firing hy files. 'I'he ru’i’a I would veu- 
ture to propose oa this head, ur« : 

f ir^/p To adopt the Uriiish tiiunner in restricting the preparutiie, as \u'H at 
the general, l*» the fractional firrand division aad platoon and fib* liritig.s. 

Sfcpnd. That whenever required, at the signal of the ordeiiv drum, they 
ibnuld be repeated bv the whole bam! of dfinimiera ; and, 

J'hirtl. That should the ronatant recoveriiig of the firelock after bwliiie b« 
eatablished. in fix a abort roll, while filling the uoiskel, .'ipprixal to ahotilder 
instead of recirvering the arms; tlie utility oi thi latter c&eeption, uii mmie* 
diatc advance after a vollty Mill suggest. 

♦ In some regiments, at the last .stroke of the prepncHtive (or wlmt ia still 
better, at Uie rautuuij, the oflicers in lUe front rank lepnir to the lear, ami m 
jruning the aupernumernry rank, take post in the centre of tbeir commands. 
This, as the worda are belter heard, most facilitiU* their obcUieace, and give 
a much greater opinirtunily to the officers to watch th*‘ir iiien, tluiu if brought 
to the front, the position in which they are generally jdarvil. 

Ill the French iufantry, when firing hy platoouM* the platoon chiefs remove 
two pare.s behind the Huperniiinenin’ rank, opposite thr centre ; but where- rhe 
esecution b by batinlioua, winp, orfeux tfe deux kh they have no coin- 

nand to deliver, they only fall hack one pace lo the rear i.f the rear rank, op¬ 
posite their proper place, cTL^rau. Cmenng serjaants invariably, iu all firing, 
■tep back into the supemumcrary rank, opposite tbeir places in Ihe line, crriicffM. 

According to the Fnissiau Heglement, absch. B, kap. iv. } I, at the cautiuo, 
the pUtoou chiefs fall baijk into l)»e third ; and their eoverers into the aupernn- 
maroryrank: at the hearing of the words sAowfdcr arttUy they reaumo 

tbeir proper stations. 

By the Auslriaus, alt cAargeu (officers and non-miumissioned officers to 
tbe raohs) delivering words of command, remain in the ranks, but face to the 
rigbt or left towards their men, while those who have no words to give (and 
wucb is coDscqueutly all uf them when the battiilton eaecutosnt oare) face 
nbqn^ ^ third rank, where they front again. 'Hie eoloar-bearefr 

takes post between the two corjiorals, and ail coverera fall b^k two paces to 
tha|««r. 

Among the Danes, in all uiu.^ketry execution, the platoon rhiefs are behind 
tbe second file from the right of thdr men ; and to the Rttssum iufantry behind 
the centre of their platoons. 

t T\im9 toteirator which are called pauses, are equal to the ordinary timet 
l-75th of a minute i they vary according to the number of grand divisions 
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tiieir firelocks, return to the »honlder, which position they also (Sfain 
after loading, when the i^euGral beats, which is the si&^nal to cease fire. 
C>n the last tap of the Utter (which iniofht he delayed souiew'hat, to ea« 
sure uniformity in the obedience,) the officers who faced their nien» 
resume their positions in the ranks, as well u$ those in charge of the 
left companies, who, as they had no commands to deliver, full hack in 
the supcmuinerary rank at the preparative, and now resume likewise 
their stations in the uliiiuement. 

Jii firin^Gf hy platoons, unless it be connected with the successive for¬ 
mation, when it follows the current in which the divisions take post, it 
is tfcnerally confined to the dunhic execution of firiiis^ either from centre 
to flank'*, or from flanks to centre, hy winifs, that each hy itself operates 
independently. Aftcrihc caniion*, and on the last tup of the preparative, 
the officers in the front rnnk,»n'l in command of platoons, step out to face 
their men, the two of each win^ tliat ure ordered to hc^in, without losinfi^ 
time, instantly utter the cojumamls for execution, and are followed hy 
tin: roinainio^r, as explained where it recurs hy jjrand-divisious. The at- 
tentioji to leave the netessary pause hetnixl the ilrini'of the Ia^t• and 
the command for the next, is here equally required; tlic words of 
command are, however, now somewhat dittereiit, and I'ontracted to 
read^, /geuf. fire, for the first time, us afterwards from the men who 
take up the recover, instead of the shouiiiered position after loatlin^r : 
whenever Ihcy fire hy platoons or files, they are still reduced to merely 
fire; the first ready, the position of which is already assumed, 
t>e< 'min;(now superfluous. 

When the companies thus operate, and the winfs contiist of five, 
thref* pauses heiwcc!t the fire of the precedinjr, and the word of com¬ 
mand to the next wdll he suflitimit; but if the performing body he 
reduced to four, the same numlier will hardly answer | and wore only 
thrc'i platoons to compose the winf;;, it U better for the fire to 
through the whole, which, as their number then amounts to six, will 


perfonninir. Wi^re they, ns fonncrlv* five, as the command for each will take 
up 3-75t.hK, three additional )iauscs between the firing of the preeerfing and the 
making'ready of the next will suffice, ns the battalion will then have fired 
through in nlioiit 27*75thit of a mluiitc, which is somewhat more than its third, 
the time precedontly established as taken up to fire a volley, and to load again, 
Svhen only four giimd divisions thus o|)erate, the whole, under the came ar¬ 
rangement, will hare concluded in 2J-75tha, which, taking into consldmtton 
the three pauses left between the firing of tlie last grand* dlvision, and the se- 
Good discharges of ttur first, will still p^mit the execution to be kept up ; bat 
the totorvals must increaile to six* wlwn mcrelv three thus perform to obtain 
the appropriate proiiortion hy U, as the whole will then even hare gone ihroagh 
to 2l-7Sth» of a mioute, which is by no mcana too much. 

* ilie cautloa to by ptotoea^ ordfsiiM,^/r»M cenire to/AiSAr* or^bsai 
t0 

t the Into iUgtttotioM laid here two, but thto to father tSttto, u It o«^r «f* 
fords 23* ffiUtSj aad It directs three fer five grand-tfivtoioWh 
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render a nnjifle pause adequate to complete the purpose of providing 
for a couatant execution*. Vet tlus, when acting by platoons, must be 
iinderatood for the first round, since after it, no rcfrard i« paid any 
longer to the nei^fabourinf^ compauies, and every one, at the voire of 
its own leader, performs so soon as ready; the leader deltvcrini^ the 
command patent the instant he perceives all his men teeovered. At 
the jfCTicrfl/ to cease fire, the soldiers in the act of loading conclude it, 
and nhoiildcr their arms; lint those recovered remain steady, till they, 
receive from their platoon ofiirer the words half-cock^ shwtltirr armif^ 
which havinit complied with, the officer himself reguina Iuj* atati<m in 
the raiihsf. 


* From what is s»id in note, 198,199, wh«>n ihr winq: conshthof five diviMons 
platooiift, by allowing tkrer the fire wiU run through lu 2r«7r>tliii of m 

iniiiiiU' ^ Hnd where it consists of four, in '2|>r*<tbs, whu h iiHrdiy imividrs tho 
lime for tlir fjr>t t<» he reloaded ; were, thcreritrc, tlie number of roiiipaiiirs in a 
wing reduced to three, it will no longer admit the double pt'rfurmnace l>y half 
battatiun» indupeuUcntly, and l»ecoii)v eligible to e\ 0 (ute tluouKb the whole 
corjis from Sank to flunk, with one paiiM; to be left beUwxf the finrig of the Inst 
and the word ready f««r the next; the butlalinn will llien bare thrown its fire, in 
the 33'7r)ths of a minute, wbirh in fiomeUiiitg less than the third. 

t 'the neresaUy h>r thib hi^t stroke of tlie geaerul to )h' deiayc'', as notired, 
appears here more striking, fn^in the additiotml directinn to hnlj-fftck aiwl 
to whirli a{urt of the ofitcers are subjected betore they oau resiiuie 
their stations in the ranks. 

Unless where the formiitioD successive, when the fnoijonsl tires run tlie 
cour.ve the divisioitA lake post, thoik* jinrTijtl di.si hnrees, l»y the .AnifrianH, al¬ 
ways take |d«fe independently by ilivisions, that euch opevatesby, and w’itb- 
in itself from both flanks to centre. Kur iiiHtance, if it lie by luge ^pla- 
tclon^), ns there are twelve in the division, the progreistou to be kept up the 
first (iDie anioug them i» as foUows,- -1, 13, 2, 11,10, 1, 9, h> fl, fl, 7 ; the 
right platoon instantly performs as the signal of tha drum to eominence con¬ 
cludes, and the next, the left one, fidlows, learinir a pause from 1 to 3, mid mo 
on, to provide the lime, say's the Keglemeot, for the limi nlaUNioM of tiie divl- 
sionv to be reloaded and recovered, when the men of the fourth dis- 
ftmrge their pieces. After the first round, this smTussion disappears, us eadi 
tugc by itself fires as soon as teady, at the word of its ofllcur, who, in giving 
coisiuaiul, is merely to pay wune attention not m fire immediately with the 
plfttooDs next to him. Wlien the fire is taken up during a aurecsttire forma¬ 
tion, as ttoprtpxtrafitf is heard, fhanp. 2, absch. xlii. $ 4,} each |datooii, half- 
coiupany, or half diviNioo (which latter front is the utmoat allowed to operate 

00 tho.se oceasioiisj executes so soon as the iiecond beyond it is Axed on the 
line. The fire runs then from flank, to flank or from the centre to both fladks, 
or peidinpN from both flanks to the centre. Were ^e body, previous to its 
tokmg op the alignement, in file nr double file, the preference is given to the 
gsectttiou by platoons, or that of half-companies : in those ^rfomianees the 
xeear nmJt not fire, but remains recovered. The exccuttou ceases at the 
tigiuil of the drummers. 

TIM ptatoon fire of the Danes i>, like that of the Trench, confined to (he al- 
fieenatiev in w]^h two act in conjuncUou ; the left one performs ivben, in that 
on the i%ht> the men, in the act of loudisg, are bringing ^etr arms shout. In the 
fiptf dlMhargethe companies, Nos. 1,3,5, 7, perform m a quick succettlon, 
•p as W permU the four shots to be hc^ disdoctly. 

Whw tiwJlHSfdaiis fire by divirioos, In which the foUnwiiig gradation is kepi 
flp, Nos. 1,3, 2,4, ^ battaUon-chief dflireri the words to each ; hat wb^ 
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Wheu by files, every company or division operates by iuolf. 

On tlie preftaratwe Uial follows tbe caution, the men of the rij;hl bund 
file ill, eucli make ready, present, and fire ; and observiiiir the two 
pauses ordered to precede tbe loading after discharging the hrelocks, 
KO thro(i|rh the uiutious of the same, and take up the recover to hre 
a^aiu. <^ii the first hie prc.^eaiiin(, the second makes ready ; and on the 
second presenting, the third makes ready, and so on till all the men 
have dischar^^ed their luubkeu. Vet this is merely intended for the 
liivl round, us uftenvunls they are no Ioniser subjected to auy re« 
Mruint or coiincciioii with their ne^^t neighbour, but allowed to execute 
vv'bcnever uad us often as they have tilled their tirelorks, and have taken 
up thr recover. Thu>e in the rear rank, as much us circumstauces per¬ 
mit, ure yet recommenJed to be guided in their motions by their file lead¬ 
ers, and to perform with them*. When the ^eturnl U heard, the men in 
process to loai) complete it, am) shoulder their arms while those who 
stand recuvered, bulUcotk^ and join the same position. 

Tln> luaiiniT of the Danes U not dissimilar to that described for the 
Briti>hj the next man hkcwi.-c makes ready when his neijrhlionr pre¬ 
sents, and presents when the same iieiifhbour fires, and this is aUo with 
them rcsiriettd to the iii«t round ; after Mhieh. without any further re 
l^^ard to each other, every one by himself dischurefes his musket as u/teo 
as it is loaded insicad of fiy companies, the hret round is confin¬ 

ed by them to sections, of which the ri^ditdiaiid hies are all immediately 
to '*xecute on the prepnratire. 

l y the Aiissians, the whole recover on the signal of the drum to com¬ 
mence, and the perfunnauce Is tlicn carried on by four or five files that 
co>u])erate together. Ttie second roan fires when the first, iu the act 
of loading, briiijL'S bis firelock in the abnut^position; this the third re¬ 
peats uitli regard to the second, and so on till the execution is ^one 
through. After the first shot, every man iinmcdiatcly performs the In- 
Btani be is ready to unload hia musket. 

The French, who call the file-fire fvux de drux from the third 
that takes no share in the performance, operate somewhat differently 
any of the modes precedently described. When the three ranke 
have made ready, the first and second rank men of the right file in each 

U is by platoons, thi'ir leaders are those who, from the rear (where they have 
removed) pronounce the commands \ tbe succession is then 1, 3, 5, 7, 3,4, 6, 
8 ; but this complicated proyression is immediately neglected ai^ ^ 
round, when they fire so soon us their moikets are ready. 

* TW, which is meotioaed in the late Rules and RegnUtHm (part iv< 1 
No. fi,) stands, if I am rightly informed, in immediate oonttnolethm to the 
dirsetioa the Prussian soldiers receive \ as aocordsug lo ,wW 1 ntt M to onder- 
stand, the roan, when la the seroad rank, is w mueb as |;^hie cade r n d to dci 
whoa his fioot rsuk man loads, and to load when he fires; this* wl^hoolad^** 
vtth the insintetioM given to our light laliiatiy, is appsMB^ akofi NMOft? ^ 
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platoon are directed to commence the firc» which runs sitccessirely 
through,‘by each following ble firing when that preceding prime* 
(am^ceras.) But this I* again merely confined to the firat shot, as every 
individual after it execute* hy himself, without minding either hi* 
neighbour or the man in hi* front. Those of the foremost rank ac> 
cordingly load, take up the recover, present, and fire, and lUi continue; 
but those of the second pasg their firelock* with the right hand to those 
of the third, who receitc them with the left, uud give them their own 
(which are loaded) with the right hand. On receiving the fireloi'k of 
the third, the man of tlic second rank fires a second shot with it, and 
filling ii himself, gives a third, and then returns it empty again to the 
soldier of the third rank, to exchange it with hi* own firelock wliii h 
the third rank man lias loaded again; x\ith it he e.\ecutcs a fourth time, 
loads, giveb a fifth shot, and changes again hi^ arms. By this means 
the front rank men fire, and till their pieces altcruateiy, hut those of 
the centre rank fire twH*c to loail once, while those of the third arc 
altogether employed in charging the firelocks for the men of the se¬ 
cond. 

At the signal to eonclude, rmlt^nent. they alt load and shoulder j and 
those of the second and third take back their proper arm*, if not already 
in their posACSsion*. 

11 ring' whilf ndrafwing. 

Under this head we shall not attempt to rescue from <»hliviou those 
intricate modes of pcrfurmuiiee, in which the troop* were made to ad¬ 
vance hi small parts, and to load while <m the march, which, mo.st dif¬ 
ficult on a parade, impraeticuble on service, have »o deservedly l»een 
expunged out of the infantry excrclaet, but confine our dcTmeation to 


• F. R. Ecolc dn Soldat, 171-183. Fwole de PelotoLs, r>0-:»6. 
t To give the reader an idea of those coinplicHtcd manners of firing here al¬ 
luded to, and which formally engrossed no incouridcrsblc share of the time be¬ 
stowed in tlie butraction of the infantry, an advance and a retreat by platoon, 
a* explained in Blond, and an advance of still later dale, as iuserted in Saidera^ 
an Mfu included. 

//ff0 to hy Piatoofu aioonving, 

** Upon the commanding officer's ordering the drummers to beat a march, the 
w^boly battalion is to tnurch straight forwards, heginniug with their left feet, 
tad tb move as slow a* foot can fail. 

Wtfto the hsttalion has advanced a little way, the prepanMve U to beat, at 
wl^leh the platoons of the first firing make ready, the two first ftepping briskly 
forwjgt giM>d paces, and the front nmk* comlor down at the third. 

Officer cmamanding the first plaiteMm tkta begiut, and give* the word 
•*td «ad fire Its before. When the first ifia^n fire*, the thhd is to lock ^ 

h^Mlnd fit^es, the fourth is to lock $ the third fires, the fifth i» to 
kfidt ^ ^ tfarcmgb the whole battaUon,‘«vwry officer taking can to ^re 
utlMsifiblnerftdnf'cmeplatm between lusfififlgaad that of tM pbdoM 
nei^t odii boftes Unu 
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two methods of advancing and retlrini^ under the protection of musket¬ 
ry, which, used by the Austrian and French infantries, are inserted as 
such in their Regleinent. 


** tVht'n tbc fifth platoon of the first firiiifr fires, the second firiqg makes rea- 
dy, the firj(t platoon of which, at the same time, advances and lucks ; and is ful** 
lowed hy the remaining fiiK* platouni^ of that firing, in the manner directed for 
those of the first tiring. 

The same is to be observed by tlie third firing, when the fifth of the second 
fires. 

** When the fifth platoon of the thinl firing has fired, the first of the first fir¬ 
ing locks acHtn, In order to begin the sei und roumi, and so on ; the fire being 
continued till the roiiiinniMliog ofticer older the first part of the general to be 
Iwat, at uiiirh it is imnieriiately to rcase ; bur tbe battalion is still to step ad¬ 
vancing, as long as tbe ^nar<h is heat, tlie ceasing of which is the signal for it 
to halt, as has before !>ccn <»bM'n'ed.'* 

“ IJtnv to /in by Plntmmx Trtrrating, 

Tbe battalion having thus gone throwgh tlie firings by platoons adranring^ 
the couiinantitng otfH*er orders lus drummers to beat a nireat, at which tbe 
whole goes to tiie right-about', and marches with a very slow pace to tbe rear. 

The hiiltalion liHving ni.irclied a little wav, tbe commanding officer orders 
a prrpnrfj/iif to be bent, iip.m wbicb ibe platoona of the first firing make 
ready, and the two fii>t lu lirt* eoiiic to tbe ngbt-ahout and lock. 

Av soon an lb<‘ br'>t platoon has fired, the third coines about, &c. When 
tbe fourth pintooii ha> fired, the s<Tond firing nnikeb ready; and ns soon ms 
the fittb platoon fires, the Ur»t of the second firing comes about; and so on as 
before. 

tVhen the hattaliou has thus fired retreatingf a.«i many rounds as the com* 
TusiHling (iffirer aluiM think proper, he orders tbe first part of the general to be 
hca* and when the drum read's Itealiog the retreat, the battalion halts, wait¬ 
ing that position for ay/nm, which is a signal for liie whole to come to the 
right-about again, to their proper front.”—Bland's Vucipline, 9tb edition^ 
(I’uucilf,) cbiip. vi. art. d- 

** Jit adfaneing by Platnona. 

** All the above rules remain, except that the officer, instead of *Toon, ready, 
commands 'Toon, morrh, ready. There ahotild he left no wore tiiuc between 
these wr>rda of conimnud than is necessary for the Kildiers to perform the fol- 
lowir'f without huriy.” 

<• The officer of the following nlntoon gives the word, *T<mn, march, when 
hhi leader makes the third step, which he can measure, even if be does not see 
him, (being obliged to look at the colours). hy counting upon the word of hie 
l«a^r, tuercA 1, 2, and instead of 3, gives the words 'Taon, march** 

** 3. Tbe officers of tbe second should, upon tbc third step of the seventhy 
give the word 'Taon,-ma*rht but it would be perhaps requiring toompeh if this 
should be sernpulously performed; it is enough if he mom at the making 
ready of the seventh, which must be done when the fifth presents, or, which is 
the same, wheu the third has fired. Consequently, ke will not be out when he 
gives tbe word, whether it be at tbc firing of tlus third, or the preaefttlag of the 
fifth. 

** 4. The officer of the first platoon must b^in to give the word Hm seooBd 
time, when the officer of the fourth has fired t so that m meets wilJi the present 
of the sixth, and with the make ready^f the eighth. But both muet ohte^e, 
before ^weent, tbe second platoon to wait Idr tbe fire of toe sereBti^ end 
toe first for that of the eighth* 

** ^ thafeidweheU (flag sergeants) are to remala durtog toe as «I0 
as afew sobber, both to adsiimng and retreating, at the. cadaaeed etciik# 
which 7o are made in a minute, and to take care toat the heel does M ewfiO . 
either more before or behind thsA the joint of the great toe. 

VoL. VI. 2 d 
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Bc^iumn^ with that of the French, as the caution is jriven*, the une¬ 
ven battalions of the line are advanced 3() paces in the quick cadence; 
when halted, they are made to fire, to load, and put in motion a^^ain at 
the accelerated step to regain the even ones, which, undisturbed, have 
pursued the inarch at the ordinary pace, and have passed by while they 
were loading. On their coming up to them (the even), they resume the 
slow cadence; and the even battalion (as the uneven come up to them), 
arc in their turn quickly brought forwards 30 paces to perform as the 
uneven did, and successively halted, ordered to hre, to load, and quickly 
to regain the uneven, which, in their front, are proceeding in the slow 
inarch ; this cadence they likewise take up on their joining the latter, 
when the uneven are again brought forwards. Thus is the alternate 
advance and fire pursued, till the signal for discontinuance puts an end 
to the evolution. 

When this fire is applied during a retreatf, on tlie apprisal directing 
it, the uneven battalions are immediately halted and fronted; and firing, 
they are, after loading, faced about, and ut the accelerated cadence 
brought hack to the even numbers, which all the time at the slow pace 
have marched to rear. As they join them, the uneven battalions take 
up the ordinary step, whilst the even battalinns in their turn halt, front, 
fire, load, face about, and performing as explained for the uneven corps, 
as they come up to the latter resume the slow cadence: the uneven 
then again hail, front, fire, face about, 8 lc. and so oa|. 

Those fires, both when advancing and retiring, are concluded by a 
short roll, which, ordered by the chief, is taken up and repeated by all 
the drummers of the line; when heard, the corps after loading, as they 
are to the front or to the rear of the battalion of direction and intended 
alignement, accelerate their pace, or mark time, to promote the spee¬ 
dy recovery of the line. 


** 6* The platoons mast advance three coininon steps, without overstepping 
them ; because, olberwise, they never would advance in a straight line; nei¬ 
ther must they make them too short, because they would then fire from behind 
the colours. 

7. For the falling-ln again, four orsix men must not be waited for,becan8e 
they are by this means accustomed to move quicker; the left file leaders of the 
four platoons must be told that they must come in by the left of the colours. 
This must he understood of the fonr last, which the officers must do without 
being told of it.'*—Saldern's TactickSf translated by Landmann, part i* letter C. 

Some more performances of the kind may be met with in the same works. 

• “ F. R. ifvoiutiuHi de 369—377. 

•f* ** F. R. tvohliims tie Ugne, 397—403. 

I The ezectition is here still easier when retiring than when advancing, from 
those preceding the battalion for the preservation of the perpendicular not be¬ 
ing in Uie former obliged to fall back in the ranks, but throughout enabled to 
pr eserve their detached situations. To Insure still greater precliton, they may 
even be disMnsed with to face about with die rest of the battalion^ and remain 
fronted to me rear Vfhilc engaged. 
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According to the Austrians*, the rc»innent of three battalions inline, 
whether halted or on the march, is, on the cautionary command enjoin¬ 
ing this fire, immediately to take up the quick step in order to advance 
100, or as many paces as may be deemed requisite. When haltinif, the 
drums beat X\it preparative^ on which the officers and nou-commissioiied 
officers repair to their firiuir positions, and the command to perforin hy 
battalions is delivered first to the second, thep to the first, and lastly 
to the third, and so timed that the volley of the last precedes the mak« 
in/:!; ready of the next. This execution is in the same rotation repeated 
nutil the drums give the roll to withhold the fire, when, after shoulder¬ 
ing, the line is quickly removed 100 or more paces to the front, and 
thither arrested again to repeat the fire by battalions in the manner ex¬ 
plained. 

Were this intended while rctirlngf, the movement takes place in 
the chequered position. Tlie whole, therefore, supposed on the march 
to the rear, the commander of the second halts and fronts his battalion, 
and after his dnims have given the signal, pronounces the command, 
ferixg (ready), for the whole, and then firing by ranks repeats the words 
erstesgliedan^feuerfZweifteftffliedy an^feuety (first rank, present, fire ; 
second rank, present, fire,) which complied with, the drummers beat to 
cease execution, and the men of that second battalion load, shoulder, 
face about, and are quickly brought 50 paces to rear, where, on arrival, 
they huh, front, and make ready to protect the retreat of the first and 
third battalions, which have both fronted as the second faced aliout to 
mail’ll ofif, and have fired by ranks as it passed by, and. now as it is halt¬ 
ed again, cease firing at the signal of the drummers, shoulder, face 
about, aud, in the quickest cadence, repair 100 paces to the rear of their 
ground, 50 beyond the second battalion. The latter, as the two in 
front (first and third) have passed by, renew the performance by ranks, to 
keep it up till those two corps have taken post in rear, and have halted, 
fronted, and made ready, when concluding its musketry execution, the 
men of the second load, shoulder, face about, and quickly step 50 paces 
beyond the first and third, which, as before described, protect its re¬ 
treat. This is alternately repeated, till a roll of the drummers gives a 
signal for the line to be reformed. Where two battalions thus operate, 
the right one retires first. 

Tire proposed hy Cmsnt Buckehurg, 

The Count William Von Schaumburg BUckeburg proposes! a pecu¬ 
liar mode of firing, in which the battalion brought in six ranks or up- 


* A. R. houpt. 1« abseb. viU. § 1. 
t A. R. baapt. 1. absch. viii. $ 2i 
j Schamhorst'sAeiiddifcA, vpL ili. § 175. 
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wards, is made to kneel down, and is divided into three or more divi* 
sioDs or fires (as they may be called), each consisting of two ranks. 
At the preparative, the last division gets up to make ready, present, 
fire, and immediately sinks doivu again to reload j as the last drops, 
the next rises to execute in the same way; and this is performed in 
the like manner by that in its front, till the first and second ranks, 
which constitute the last fire, perform conclusively. 

When six deep, this w^ill allow three, and where eight, four succes¬ 
sive discharges; in the latter case, by catablishing three pauses be- 
tween the performance of the last and the making ready of the next, as 
it enables the fourth division to be prepared when the first has unloaded, 
it provides for a constant defence along the whole front, which is then 
protected by a volley of two ranks every 6<7fiths of a minute. As eight 
ranks will here have discharged the contents of their firelocks within 
the time the battalion, under its greatest exertion, delivers a volley 
and loads again, the mass of fire is obviously increased in the propor¬ 
tion of S to 3. 

This manner, which is evidently designed when stationary, leaves 
great room for criticism. Where a river or other obstacles thwart all 
possibility of close contest, and the musketry, abme to be depended 
upon, ia to be kept up, it may, however, meet with its upplicaiioii: some¬ 
thing might also be borrowed from it when opposed to cavalry, as we 
shall see in the following 

Conclnmn. 

An observation adverted to, but which seems still well introduced in 
the present instance, from its tendency to lead to decision in the proper 
employment of the various modes of firing described in the preceding, is 
the operation and eiFect produced by musketry to be immediate, and not 
protracted; and consetjuently to result from the first discharges, which, 
if ineffectual, little is to be expected from those following. This ad¬ 
mitted, those first discharges, from being so important, must be made as 
powerful as circumstances will admit. Thus far, no execution answers 
so well as the volley, which, performed by the whole, possesses, as we 
have already noticed, the advantages both of procuring the utmost num* 
ber of shots, and, from its sadden and decisive effect, of leaving the 
strongest impression of danger on the mind of the opponent. Thus en¬ 
hanced in estimation, the excellence of this fire would supersede the 
whole of the remaining modes of performance, were other causes, be¬ 
tides those mentioned, not occasionally to influence*. To such a 


* The principal considerations to he kept in right, while firing, appear: 

As the great effect of musketry results firom the first msduum, those 
first discharges ought to be made as powerful at possible. 
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simplicity, therefore, the art of firing cannot be reduced; as frequently 
more than required, the battalion execution, from leavings the troops 
unprotected, would sometimes provide for more than what can safely 
be allowed. Hence, numerous opportunities still remain, in which the 
successive performance by winfi^s, ^rand-divisions, platoons, ranks and 
files, may meet with their appropriate applications; hut to point out 
the o.viict case to which eacdi helonijfs, and to define the precise limits in 
which each should he circumscribed, is a task, which, from the variety 
of circinnstances that mis^ht influence, and must ever modify, deci<* 
sion will always he diflicult, and is still rendered more so from 
the discordant opinions advanced and supported on this head, and 
the no less discordant practices of the infantry in Europe, which evi¬ 
dently betray indecision. That the ffpound has been cleared of late, 
and weeded of those iiUricaeies which encumbered it formerly, <'annot 
be denied; but that it still requires to be amended, the vacillating 
course pursued also evidently asserts. Thus we see the same descrip¬ 
tion of fire extolled by some, depreciated by others; sometimes pro¬ 
duced as the most dcHtrnctive, and sometimes rejected as the most inef¬ 
fectual. We hear a j^reat deal uhout aiming, and we see very little done 
to make the soldier expert in firing;** We arc told by some military 


Sevnnd^ The effect of innsketry, from depending on the mass of fire provided 
for. must render those modes of performance which admit a sensible decrease, 
objrr.tionable. 

7 irdf As the effect produced on the mind must be constantly kept iii sight, 
tho- - firings of a description to terrify tbe enemy, and elevate the spirit of your 
own men, are of evident advantage. 

Fuurlh, Another consideration is, how far the mode of execution employs the 
attention of the men; as the more they are kept busy, tbe more will their 
minds be diverted from tlie apprehension of danger. 

Fifths Whenever s iccessive attack.s are suspected, particularly where acting 
against cavalry, owing to the velocity of that corps, troops are never to be left 
dcfci cclesB; the discharging of the whole of tbe firelocks at once and together 
is, iu those cases, at least imprudent, and frequently fatal; and the constant re¬ 
taining of a part of the fire, ready to act if required, absolutely necessary. 

Sixthf When opposed to cn*’alry, the nature of the an imal must be taken into 
account, as well as that of the man; and the panick of tlie horse be taken into 
consideration, as well as theimpresaion on the rider. 

• We have already mentioned aiming to be the art of the light infantry man* 
and the habit of Uking mecbanically a certain determined level to be that of the 
ordinary foot soldier, when acting in body. Should somewhat of a proper posi¬ 
tion be here devised, and the men be accustomed to take it, without ever devia¬ 
ting from it, the object proposed would be attained. The French soldiers, when 
in the ranks, are instructed to direct theirpieces at tbe breaat of their opponents; 
and tbe Austrians, who when detached are taught to con^r both the distance 
levelled at, as well as the curve described by the ball, are, when in platoon, 
told invariably to aim at the middle of the body. Bnt idmiog here is out of the 

S nestion^ as the confusion and burry which must more or less prevail amongst 
^^e most regular and orderly troops, the constaat disturbimee the maa expe¬ 
riences from his neighbours pushing him, the tboi^t of bring dred at, tt well 
ae of firing against, and except in the veryfim&ha^e, the mioke wiU ril 
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men. impressed with the immediate consequence of a sudden and power¬ 
ful effect, that the execution in three ranks cannot be relinquished : 
we are assured by others, aj^ain, that the Are in three ranks is danger¬ 
ous or impracticable; and while amonirst the former, who maintain its 
efGcac'v, a discussion ensues whether those three ranks are to Are stand¬ 
ing, or the front rank to kneel down; the latter insist that the pre¬ 
serving of a third rank in reserve is intinitely more within the dictates of 
prudence. Thus, amongst a variety of sentiments, often contradictory, 
and sometimes in diametrical opposition to each other, we are left 
without a guide; and, from these multiplicity of opinions, compelled 
to draw eonclusious, which, apparently reasonable, would be more sa¬ 
tisfactory were they also confirmed by experience*. 


concur to thwart any attempt of the kind ; and the most expert niarksman in 
the ranks will pop oft' his shot like rhe rest, where chance leads it. It is a level 
mechanically taken, without knowing it, which is here required. Were the men 
order(*d to throw their sight at some distance on the line, which parallel to the 
ground runs tnrough their middle, while they, from the recover, take up the 
present, and accusiomcd to take up this position at once without lowering the 
head, thia in itself would perhaps draw nearer to the iotentioa; most likely but 
a slight deviation from the existing practice, would suffice to establish what is 
here designed and dvMrable, or at least attainable. 

In iiistruclions some years ago delivered to the light infantry, (1 believe by 
General Maekeiiydc,) the men were directed to gain the present, not iroua the 
recover, but fron; a position in wln;;b the firelocks were placed, in n manner 
not unlike to that they are brought for the charge, .so that the arms wcic gra¬ 
dually raised, instead of at once put down. As those orders were designed for 
light troops, and aiming was the intention, the General w'ns evidently right; 
but whether this mode will equally provide for the mechanical level desirable 
when acting in body, is the question here. 

* Among tbc experiments which might he made to ascertain the effect of 
musketry, and which would lead to improvement in that branch of the service, 
1 shall venture to propose the following:— 

First. After fixing on a proper level, invariably to be taken, some trials may 
be made to confirm its efficacy. This level will luoat probably not differ much 
the position now usumed when at the present, but, if any thing, will be 
more uniform and more determined. 

Second. Tev try on spread huHh or targets (representing aline of infantry or 
cavalry) at sev'eral distances, the effect of a baUalion firing two ranks and three 
ranks; and in the latter case, the front rank kneeling as well os standing. When 
acting three deep, it is to be observed, how far the execution in which the front 
rsuk remains erect is practicable on service, aud when kneeling down, whether 
by it the rapidity in firing is nr is not any way unfavourably infiuenced. 

Third. To fire by battalions, wings, grand divisions, plat4>ons, ranks, and files 
at different distance ; and to see the proportion in which those ffiffereot execu¬ 
tions relatively stand in their effects. 

Fntrth. To investigate the existing proportion betwixt the common mode of 
firing by platoons, and that where two platoons perform alternately; stopping 
ocoaskmally the former to see the state of the battalion, and how many platoons 
•re lealM'at the time. 

.fjISl;; To fire by files, the two ranks executing in the common way, ss well 
M sJtw fha manner of the French, where the men in the centre rank exchange 
^^^MrfijKloeks with those of the^ird. The'pe^ormance in both cases is at times, 
to the men, to be occasionally stopped, to see the number of men 
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I'he immediate necessity of strong impression in the effect of mus¬ 
ketry is tlic ar^nient forcibly ur^^ed in behalf of the execution in three 
ranks, as where that third rank is given up, the loss of one-third of the 
fire must indubitably be sustained; but some difficulty here arises as to 
the mode of performance : that in which the front rank kneels down ia 
impugned as dangerous in the presence of an enemy; besides, the men» 
when once sunk down, are said to display no readines to abandon the 
reduced ])osition; and this, among various examples, the battles of 
Parma and Guastclla are produced to illustrate; as in both of these, 
it is said, the French, as uell as the Austrians, shewed considerable 
reluctance in getting up*. This motion is also explained as unncces- 
^a^y, since where properly trained, the infantry may be rendered ade¬ 
quate to fire tliree ranks standing, and if so, why to kneel down ? 
particularly since, tlmiigh difficuU, the erect position %vi]l, at any rate, 
meet with no great inconvenience in the firAt discharges, the only ones 
iu which the addition of a rank can be of any momentf; but the hypo- 


louded in the battalion, so aa to discover in wbat state of defence it is, as well as 
to detect those who have two or three bullets in their muskets. 

Sixth. To acertain the efficacy of the different modes proposed against cavalry, 
by observing llie frequency of discharges, and mass of fire produced by them 
within the time that corps takes for upproacb. Could the target be brought to 
partake of the motion, and be advanced at the rapid pace of the aulmal, it would 
atill be more satisfactory. The effect the various fires have here on the horses, 
might also be observed. 

* It is, however, to be noticed, which docs not speak much in behalf of the 
ihi.vtratiun, that the two nations alluded to,—ihc Aubtrians as well as the 
French,—have preserved the fire three deep, the front rank kneeling. The third 
rank men, by the Danes, discharge their pieces only when the front rank falls 
down; but if it keeps upright, the fire is reduced to that of the two first ranks, 
it is that latter manner which is invariably adopted by the Prussians in their 
executions of musketry, in which the men of the third fall back a pace, and 
thus loaded, remain at the recover ready to act if desired. In the platoon fire, 
the ^ront rank of the French kneels down, and the execution is by three ranks. 

"he Austrians and Russians, it is generally by two, and the fire of the third 
is kept in reserve. 

•f Guibert Gindrat de TatHque Tn/anterief chap. iv. de$ y*ett;r),who 

favours the firing three ranks standing, says, that at the battle of WilUoghauMD, 
the regiments of Nassau and Royal Deux-Fonts so executed without any incon- 
Tenience, and with the greatest regularity. The mode in which it was accom** 
plished, he explains to be, that the front rank man kept his position, the centre 
man took a foot to the right to fire over his right shoulder, and the rear rank 
man a foot to the left to fire over his left shoulder. This is somewhat different 
from the mode adopted in the British infantry, in which both ranks in rear fire 
over the right shoulder of their file lender; the ^nt rank man brings his right 
foot six inches to the rear, the second takes a moderate pace to the right, aud 
the third takes a like pace to the right, but closes np by advancing hia le^ow 
six inches to the front. Yet although these performances answer wlvso tHofi 
are carefully trained to them, and therefore suit the beginning of a campawn, it 
St to be feared that unless the depfits be left to the charge of (^cers perkily 
capable to give instmetion, and who will give themselm, the tnwble person- 
^ to overlook the drUl^ die same fsdlity end safety irfll not be experienoed 
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thesSs IS not vniversally allowed; as by many this mode of exccutionr 
where the three ranks discharge erect, is impeached on the score of 
impracticability on service, from the immediate danger in which it 
places the men of the front rank; and that therefore, if the kneeling 
down i)e civen up, the third of the fire may as well be done away with. 
Tlicy further alleare, with some propriety, that admitting the execution 
of three ranks standing even possible, the bended position of the front 
rank cannot after all be given np, as were, on the declivity of a liill, 
the foremost tank to remain erect, the men of the third would not be 
able to take a proper level; and, lastly, from admiitiuL^ the reasutis 
adduced both against the performance of the three ranks standing, and 
the front rank kneeling, some feel inclined to reject the execution of 
the third rank altogether, which, from the awkward position in which 
the firelocks are discharged, will, they say, never be but of little effect, 
and may, where kept in reserve, become of much greater utility. But, 
however plausible the last mode of reasoning may he, and how much it 
applies to most cases, it can still not be denied, that where immediate 
and great effect is essential, the additional increase of fire cannot be 
well dispensed with, and that consequently troops must still be practis* 
ed to discharge their muskets three deep, the front rank i>oth standing 
and kneeling, to be prepared for those cases where cither of those 
modes claim the preference. 

Where danger attends the being divested of the whole support of 
musketry, or where, as for instance, in a last volley, to determine an 
enemy to precipitate its retreat, the decrease of tire is of no coDse<> 
queiicc, the fire of the third rank may, with great propriety, be kept in 
reserve; and where there is motion, the mode of kneeling down is not 
well admissible; but in a square, or where stsitionary, the coofiict turns 
into a musketry execution, the lowered position of the foremost rank, 
or (if troops are capable of it) the firing uf three ranks standing, con* 
not be given up without sustaining a palpable loss. 

To the use of the different modes of firing, tve shall now proceed. 

rtnu As musketry execution implies the halted position, all firing 
must be avoided whenever on the march the immediate intention of 
closiug upon an enemy, or withdrawing from him, is the design; since 
by-occasioning delay, it would necessarily tend to counteract the prin¬ 
cipal object, that of advance or retreat: however, where a volley can 
precede the last discharge of the enemy’s, so as to give it just before 

in their e^yqDtion afterwords, end when the ranks, after being thinned, arc re- 
pleniil)^ recruits* The firing of two ranks, the third to he kept back, will 
be gjt^iySMy found an eligible expedient, except to the squares, where the fore- 
iDoj^ dr'two foremost rauks may kneel down, or where stationary, an infantry 

g fi without danger, allow the front rsofft to drop and take up the reduced po- 
oa* ;A first discharge might, however, if the troops can be depended upou, 
occasionally ventured in three ranks staoding. 
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ru^tn^ on*, it will movt likely bave the ^ood effect of timwiag confti- 
sioii in the oppoaeiit*a runks, and promote the succeea of the charge. 

WerCf while retiring, the enemy troublesome, and pressing upon 
the rear, the facing about and firing of the corps the most Ucommoded, 
%vill much promote the retrograde movement. In those cases, the two 
front ranks should execute standing, and the third remain loaded. 

Second, If the opposed assailant be infantry^ the defensive line may 
seek for protection in the battalion fire; hut should the execution of 
tniisl^etry last, that by wings or alternate platoons should replace It, as 
more calculated, from the repetition of the discharges, to impress con¬ 
fidence on the men. 

Th'fd. Where engaged with the horse, as owing to the rapid motions 
of that corps immediate danger must attend the being divested of the 
whole of the fire at once, the volley hy batUHoos becomes objection¬ 
able, and the performance by two platoons, which fire alternately, 
that by ranks, or by files, becomes more applicable to the case; the 
latter, from its tendency to disorder, a matter of no small moment in 
the present instance, would hardly clmra any notice, were it not for 
the aversion some cavalry officers assert the animal betrays to the in¬ 
cessant noise, and greater fear he shows for the desultory fire than 
where the discharges are more regular. 

Fourth. In all successive formations, the firing by platoons in the 
rotation they take post on the ground naturally presents itself as that 
the best adapted; and the performance may then be kept up by platoons 
tha after the first discharge execute so soon us loaded. Yet to keep 
the troops within greater restraint, it would be perhaps as well, after 
it has run once or twice through, to give the signal for discontinoancef 
and to follow it by the command to operate by half or whole battalions. 

Behind intrenchments to resist a serious attack, supported by 
artillery, the infantry must fire by battalions t the only performance 
explained as powerful enough to deter an assailant from persevering 
in his design of forcing itf. llie firelocks of one rank might here be 
kept back to be dUcharged the instant immediately preceding the 
close combat. 

Siaih. But while so posted, if the immediate resisting of a storm 
be not the intention, and a contest of musketry merely designed, the 

. .1.1 I III - m— I. - . . .. . I I I, . . 

^Guibert establishes it at 40 paces from the eaemy’s line; but this is rather 
far I it should, however, always precede the volley of the enemy. 

t ‘*Oar infantry,** says Frederick the Great, in his IititrucHon MiUtaire*t 
chap. xxii. ** defends an inttvodimeat by votttes of battalions; every soldier is 
to be provided with 100 cartridges; but this is not to prevent the dse of guns, 
of which as many as possible are to be planted between the baUaUoiis, aid at 
the salient angles.'* 

" As long as the enemy is far distant, the tftUUry Is to fire shots; hvt whan 
approwched wUhlB four hondred paces, the aXsou^ by gtaps Is. to oom* 
menee.** 

Vot. VI. 2 * 
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file firiog executed by two ranks may be adopted* where behind a para¬ 
pet* a rampart* ahedj^e* or an abbatis, &c.; yet* where these are but 
little risen abore the ground* as the conflict draws nearer to the com- 
mon engagement* that by two alternate platoons should be subslituted 
to it as preferable*. 

Seventh. Where separated by an obstacle* such as a river, a trench, or 
even ckevaux de fiite, and the action altogether degenerates into an 
affair of musketry, the performance by wings or by platoons will gene¬ 
rally suit the case* and claim priority over the volley* the sudden and 
decisive effect of which would in the present instance cease to operate* 
while the more frequent reiteration of shots the two other afford gratify 
the soldier* who* emboldened in proportion as he conceives his exer¬ 
tion effectual* generally judges of hU execution by the noise. The per¬ 
formance may here take place three deepf. 

Eight. Where partial attacks are merely resisted* or where the de¬ 
fence of the entrance of a defile* or other considerations* converge the 
execution within a narrow space* beside the troops opposite the same* 
the divisions immediately next to them may be brought to act, by 
taking an oblique level* and thus convey their fire to the required focus- 
As this cross fire (the name bestowed upon it) U useful* and of fre¬ 
quent recurrence, it should be rendered most habitual to the troops; 
to be truly efficacious* it should* however* never be attempted at too 
great a distance,* nor should the incliniag body ever exceed the front 
of a battalion, of which therefore to the utmost, three only can thus be 
brought to co-operate. 


* ** Behind a parapet,** (R. and R. part iv. § 206* No. 6*) ** hedge, orabbatis* 
two first ranks can only fire* and such fire may be file Sring, deliberate and 
cool* the two men of the same file always firing together: it may begin from 
the right or left of platoons* and should be taught in situations adapted to it* 
not to open ground. Should the parapet, hedge, or abbatis, be bnt little raised* 
platoon firing may be used.'* 

t We find in the old Prussian RegulatioDB, translated by Faucitt* 1754, part 
8, chap, zvili. No. 3, *' All poets stationed behind a rampart, wall, or hedge* 
are drawn up two d^p, in close order, and the officer takes his post on the 
right flank; but behind a river, trench, or chevaux-^-fruie, three deep always; 
Ihp ranks are likewise to be drawn up in close order* and tiie iw»w 1 w^^T*<^^p g offi¬ 
cer posts himself in like manner on the right flank.** 

**N. b. Tliese directions relate to quarter-guards* plcquet, and vfl]ige*gnards* 
but not to general’s or rear guards." 
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ARTICLE ni. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS'S NAVAL GUNNERY. 

1. Sir H. Douglas, in his Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 
undertakes to give a popular account of the true princi¬ 
ples of projectiles, as deduced by Dr. Hutton from his ex¬ 
periments on velocities with the ballistic pendulum; and 
after fairly explaining, that the Parabolic Theory is only 
useful in calculations for mortars with small velocities, 
and therefore of no value for common practice with guns, 
he proceeds to assume as true, all Dr. Hutton’s deduc¬ 
tions, and particularly explains and illustrates his rulca 
for calculating velocities and ranges, as immediately ap¬ 
plicable to the most ordinary practice, and to be follow¬ 
ed tccordingly. 

2. If, however, the two first principal examples for 
finding the range given by Hutton are compared with ac¬ 
tual ranges, it will immediately appear, that the results 
are totally erroneous, and that consequently no depend- 
ance can be placed on the rules. 

3. To find the greatest range of a 24 -pounder ball 
with a velocity of 1640 feet, and the corresponding angle 
to produce that range. The result, calculated from the 
table of terminal velocities, and of elevations giving the 
greatest range, is as follows. 

Greatest range,.... 3141 yards**. 

Corresponding elevation, 34® 37*^* 

By the tables of ranges in Adye’s ^mbardier, from 
practice at Sutton Heath, in llBlO, the following different 
results appear with a 24-pounder irou 9§ feet long^ charge 
81bs» or 

* Cstnrultor hart qnotai from Sir Howard DongUt, and aot iron Hot* 
ton.—Eo. 

voL. VI. a B 2 
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Ranges, yds. 2600, 2700t 3600, 4000. 

Elevations,. 9“ 10® 15® 21®. 


So that, in actual practice, a 24-pounder ranges 4000 
yards, at 21 ® elevation, with a charge of while 
Vide3drni. 6 * Doctor Huttun's calculation gives only 
Biath.p. 2»9. 3141 yards as the greatest possible range, and 
that at an angle of 34®, with charge of j the shot's weight, 
which is what corresponds, by his own rules, with the as* 
sumed velocit)^ of 1040 feet. 

3dro].Math«. Again, to find the greatest range and 
' corresponding elevation for u 13-inch shell 
with a velocity of 2000 feet, the calculated result is 
Greatest range, 4158 yards. 

Corresponding elevation, 34® 49®*''. 

Page 278, 7* By the tables in the Bombardier, of Ranges 

Toi, 3 d. Sea Mortars, 1798, a 13 inch shell with a 

charge of 201 b 5 . or of the weight, which is the great¬ 
est possible, being the full chamber, the range is 4200 
yards. 

Elevation.46"*. 

8 . So that 45® elevation, with a charge of the shelFs 
weight, gives a greater range than 34® 49', as calculated 
with a velocity much greater \ for a charge of ^ gives 
only 1640 feet, and the given velocity assumed is 2000 
feet. 

9. But further, for the velocity of only 1640 feet, the 
charge required by the rule would be half the shell’s 
weight, or lOOlbs. nearly, and thus the range calculated 
Ibr a charge of lOOlbs. is actually obtained by a charge of 
9(^bs. or ^ the quantity* Besides, in l>r. Hutton’s table, 
which is also quoted, of the ranges of a 24-pr. at 45®, the 
actual range is 2438 feet, with a velocity of 2000 feet, 
while by the above table from the Bombardier, it appears 
that a34-pr. ranges 2600, with a much less velocity, at 9® 
elqva^oti. 

IOC These examples will sufficiently shew how little 
«i>r. Hutton’s rules are useful for gun practice 5 and the 


* Hobott's Traett, a 13 iaeh shell, at 45 degrees, with a veloclqr 
feet, to give a range of 4455 yards.—E ditob. 
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following table will exhibit their value, relative to mor 
tars with small velocities. 



11. Here the calculated ranges*’ are laid down ac¬ 
cording to the rule, that the ranges arc as the square root 
of the velocities; and they are much further from the truth 
than what the parabolic rule gives, which is “ as the square 
of the velocities,” or as the charges directly, 

12. These simple comparisons between Doctor Hut¬ 
ton’s theory and facts, clearly shew, that he has left the 
science of calculating ranges where he found it, and that 
th ' parabolic theory is still preferable to his own ; us for 
common mortar practice it is confessedly suSicient, while 
the other is equally erroneous, both with small and great 
velocities. 

13. We may further infer, that the whole of his tables 
of velocities and ranges, being calculated upon the same 
dam,must also be erroneous; and the more Dr. Hutton’s 
attempt to establish theoretic rules for finding ranges is 
examined, the moi*e it will show the superior advantage 
of referring to tables of actual practice, which is so easily 
done, by simple inspection. Tliat Sir Howard Douglas 
«houid hold up such rules as unquestionable guides is cer¬ 
tainly surprising; but it is easily accounted for by the 
obvious and indubitable conclusion, that be neglected to 
compare them with actual practice; and the authority of 
bis name seems to have led the editor of the Bengal Repo¬ 
sitory into the same neglect, in publishing an epitome of 
bis work. 


> CAT^PULtOR. 

JitfgUst 1826, J 
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Remarks by the Editor on Cata/pultor*s Letter* 

1. In pointing out certain inconsistencies between 
the ranges, from particular pieces of ordnance, as obtain¬ 
ed by Hutton's calculations, and as given in actual prac¬ 
tice, we apprehend that our correspondent Catapultor 
will be considered to have failed in proving Hutton’s 
Theory " erroneous;" and we think few will acquit him 
of being too hasty, when declaring that Hutton “ has left 
the science of calculating ranges Mdiere he found it." 

2. Instead of holding up Hutton's “ rules for calculat¬ 
ing velocities and ranges” as immediately “ applicable to 
the most ordinary practice," Sir Howard Douglas, in his 
Treatise on Naval Gunnery, observes, (page 32,) that “ ta¬ 
bles of ranges formed from media of many sets of expe¬ 
riments, are sufficient to guide artillerists on all (ordina¬ 
ry occasions *, and he only insists, that in the infinite va¬ 
riety of circumstances under which our navy is called 
to act, afloat and on shore, a knowledge of the theory 
of gunnery cannot fail to be of use, under many special 
cirvumstancesy which they may not Jind in tables or practi¬ 
cal memoranda, 

S. Sir Howard particularly remarks, that the de¬ 
termination by theory of the precise path or curve 
described by a projectile in air, is a problem so diffi¬ 
cult, that it could not, even if solved, be of use to practi¬ 
cal artillerists, on account of intricacies of calculation 
quite inapplicable to actual service." But although of opi¬ 
nion, that our practice, under ordinary circumstances, 
may be conducted with tolerable certainty, according to 
the tables of ranges that have been published. Sir How¬ 
ard certainly ventures to remark, that no director of ar¬ 
tillery should be ignorant of the principles upon which 
these tabular cases are formed, nor of the more important 
discoveries in gunnery which relate to armament and ef¬ 
fect.” Of these he accordingly submits an abstract. But 
he aT 9 ^^arefully points out the great error committed, 
by the practical adoption of Eobin^s and Hutton's theory, 
::«^ &t6ur of short guns, by the too general introduction of 
oarronades ipto our navy; and carefully holds this error 
up to notice, as an instance where precision and accu- 
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r*cy of fire, the grand object of all artillery practice, 
was sacrificed to too general an application of theoretical 
prejudice in favour of short light guns. 

4. Hutton also, alluding to the several solutions of 
the grand problem in projectiles, attempted by Newton, 
Bernouilli, Euler, and Borda, &c. &c. remarks, that their 
results amounted to nothing more than partial and bar¬ 
ren speculations, of no use in realpractice ; and adds, that 
no hope remains of a possibility of obtaining a correct solu¬ 
tion of the general problem in any way, without the aid of 
some further experiments to ascertain horizontal ranges 
and times of flighty at all convenient degrees of elevation, 
which, to be more accurate and satisfactory,” he observes, 
“ should be accomplished with several sizes of shot." 
Again, in order to form proper rules for practical gun¬ 
nery, he remarks, we ought to have good experiments 
made with each size of mortar, and with every variety of 
charge, from the least to the greatest.” It is true, he 
designates his own experiments as extensive and varied/* 
But although they be so estimated, he expressly denies 
them to be “ fully adequate to the purposes of all demands, 
either of the practical artillerist, or of the speculative 
philosopher/* 

5. With such acknowledgments from Hutton and 
Douglas before him, we do not think Catapultor justified 
in assuming, that cither of these authors held Hutton's 
theory for calculating ranges and velocities immediate¬ 
ly applicable to the most common practice,’* neither hav¬ 
ing pretended to go further than to collect together 
some of the best theoretical rules applicable generally to 
" gunnery, founded partly on theory, and parUy on prac¬ 
tice/’ 

6. Hutton’s practice was, however, confined to a few 
pieces of ordnance in general use. He tried few guns, 
and did not try each size of mortar, with every variety 
of charge.” The accuracy of some of the practical data 
he assumes from his experiments, may certainly be ques¬ 
tioned. His own works are indeed at variance with each 
other on these points; for in pageTracts 
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he quotes \7S as the general value of the greatest 
terminal velocity Ibr any bail whose diameter is d indies. 
But VJb.bjs/d (i. e. ijb^ Is given as this general va¬ 
lue in page 200, vol. 3d, of his Course of Mathematics. 
These different values for the same thing, having origi¬ 
nated in their being calculated from two different experi¬ 
ments, the first with a ball of two inches in diameter, the 
last with one only L965 inches; and though at first sight 
such variations may appear extremely trifling, yet they 
prove very serious in the end. 

7- Not only have different values been given, as in 
this case, to the forttmla for calculating terminal velocities 
in Hutton’s Tracts and Mathematics, respectively, but 
the diameters of cast iron balls, from 1 to 421bs. in the 
tables of these two publications, from which their termi ■ 
nal velocities, &c. &c. have by the formula in question 
been deduced, are essentially different; while the dimen* 
sions of balls, as contained in the tables of both of those 
two works, are again considerably below those fixed by 
the Board of Ordnance, in September 1825, as the proper 
diameter of our shot and shells. (Vide page 247, vol. 3d, 
Hutton’s Tracts, from which Sir Howard Douglas’s tables 
are taken; page 291, vol. 3d, Hutton’s Mathematics; and 
page 132 and 133, No. X. of our Repository.) 

8. Douglas and Hutton, in applying the latter tables to 
calculate the question referred to in the 3d Par. of Cata - 
pultor’s letter, viz. to ascertain the greatest range of a 
24-pounder ball, with an initial velocity of 1640 feet per 
second, and the corresponding angle of elevation for the 
piece, accordingly give the results very differently, or as 
follows ; 

Rnge. EI«vati»ii. 

Page 299, Hutton's Mathematics, 3d toL 78^ feet 34° 15 

„ 270, „ Tracts, . 8336 „ 34* 15 

,, 137, Douglas's Nayal Gunnery,. . 9424 » 34“ 37 

d. Now the first result is obtained by taking the 24 
pounder ball as measuring 5.60 inches in diameter, and 
calculating tine terminal velocity (by formula l75.5y^d) 
at 415 feet for a ball of that diameter. 
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The second result is obtained by taking the 24-pounder 
ball as measuring 5.546 inches in diameter, (this being 
assumed on the premise, that a cast iron ball weighing 
24lbs. Avoirdupoise will measure 5.546 inches, because a 
former 9-pounder gun ball measured4 inches,) and calcu¬ 
lating the terminal velocity by foriniila,178 j^d) to be 4l9 
feet for a ball of this diameter. 

The third result is obtained by taking the 24-pounder 
ball at the last diameter, viz. 5.546 inches, and last termi¬ 
nal velocity, or 419 feet. But instead of taking any of 
the exact numbers from Hutton’s tables, Sir Howard 
Douglas was to take a mean of two of those numbers, as 
nearest to the result of his calculation. In so doing, how¬ 
ever, Sir Howard erroneously took 3.45H2 as a mean be¬ 
tween 3.0549 and2.8515, instead of taking 2.9532, and thus 
he obtains a range of 9424 feet or 3111 yards, as errone¬ 
ously attributed by Catapultor (in par. 5) to Hutton, in¬ 
stead of 8059 feet. But the diameter of what in common 
parlance is termed a 24-pounder ball, instead of being 
5.546 and 5.60 inches, would appear, by our latest regu¬ 
lation, (vide pp. 132 and 133 of our X. No. of the Repo- 
situi y,) to be from 5.584 to 5.639 inches. 

Noav the terminal velocity and range of a ball 5.639 
inches, if calculated by formula will be 416, 

terminal velocity, and 9337 feet, greatest range, though by 
formula 178 it will be 422 and 9606 respectively; 
but if the terminal velocity be calculated by theorem 
page 369, vol. 3d, Hutton's Mathematics, or by the formula 

3 « 

we shall have results which, in elevation, terminal ve¬ 
locity, and range, will considerably exceed any of those 
quoted. 

10. Again, Douglas and Hutton, in applying the tables 
of the latter to the question contained in the 6th parar 
graph of CatapuUor's letter, viz. to find the greatest 
range and corresponding elevation for a 13 inch shell, 
with a velocity of 2000 feet per second of time, give 
them as follows: 

Vol. VL 2 » 
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Ranf^e in Elerattonw 

Page 301 vol. 3d. Hutton's Mathematics^ 11^995 feet^ 34*' 49' 

„ 273 „ „ Tracte, . . . I2,G32 „ 35® 0' 

■While, if the shell were taken at its luaximuin diame- 
ter, viz. 12.88 inches, the range would be 12,800 feet with, 
an elevation of 35". 

11. Although the difference existing in Hutton's ta¬ 
bular diameters, of the 24-ponnder shot, and 13-inch 
shell, in neither case amounts to the tenth of an inch; 
yet the ranges deduced will be observed to have been 
considerably affected by those niceties ot variation, and 
still more seriously by the different values of the several 
other practical data admitted into the calculations. 

12. When we consider what nicely determined, and 
accurately fixed data, such mathematical calculations re¬ 
quire, and what differences even still practically exist 
between the weight* and dimensions of our shot, shells, 
and ordnance of the same calibre; what variations are 
expressly allowed by Regulation, and what little pains 
are practically taken to reject all above or below the re¬ 
gulated limits; when we look to the alterations which 
since the date of Hutton’s experiments, have gradually 
been effected in the windage of our ordnance, in the size 
and weight of our projectiles, and consider the variable 
density, unequal grain, durability, and explosive force of 
our gunpowder; and look to the results of experiments 
since Hutton’s time; we shall remain satisfied that consi¬ 
derable differences must exist between theory and prac¬ 
tice, though we may feel convinced, that much of the va¬ 
riations pointed out by Catapultor are attributable to 
the sufficiency of Hutton’s practical data. He himself, 
indeed, expressly remarking, “ that all theories of the re¬ 
sistance of the air, hitherto given, are very erroneous,’^ 
and that his own is only laid down till further experi- 
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ments shall enable us to replace it with one more con¬ 
sonant to the ti'ue ph;Bnomcna of nature.” 

13. Hutton's calculated velocities for cast iron shot 
beintj theoretically deduced from experiments with balls 
of very inferior dimensions to those in common use for 
artillery practice, appear to have been underrated. This, 
if the fact, would, with other matters already adverted to, 
explain much of tlie variation between theory and prac- 
tice, alluded to in Cutupnltor’s IQth paragraph. Our view 
ofHuttoirs velocities, as regards the 24-pounder, seems 
confirmed by the following table from Oliuthus Grego¬ 
ry’s Mechanics, wliieli exhibits “ in one view the velo¬ 
cities witii wliich a 24-poiind ball issues from the mouth 
of a gun, when propelled M-ith the several charges ex¬ 
pressed in the first coluinii. 1st. According to the theo¬ 
ry developed in the volume from which we have made 
these extracts*. 2(lly, According to the experiments of 
Mr. I^oinbard at Auxerre, on guns for land service. 3dly, 
According to the experiineiitvS of Mr, Teixier dc Norbee, 
at Toulon, on guns for sea service. 4thly, and 5thly, 
According to the deteriniaatious of Mr. Robins and Dr. 
Hitton.” 
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14. Catapultor certainly seems to go quite beyond 
Hutton's intentions, when he attempts (in par. 7 seq.) 
4o apply to mortar practice the deductions made from 
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the experiments in 1/75 to 1778? (which refer exclusively 
to guns,) more particularly when he applies them to 13 
inch mortar siiells witli smalt charges; for Hutton, in 
page 160, 2<1 vol. of his Course of Mathematics, expressly 
says: “ As to the cases in which projectiles are made with 
small velocities, or such as do not exceed 200, 300, or 400 
feet per second of time, they may be resolved tolerably 
near the truth, especially for the larger shells, by the pro~ 
hahle theory'* 

15. In page 312, 13, vol. 3d of Hutton's Tracts, he 
submits a table, which shews, that the shortest piece of 
ordnance, which can give its projectiles a velocity of 
2000 feet per second of time, must be at least 15 calibres 
long; and even then, he calculates, that a load or charge of 

of the weight of the shot must be used, to give so 
great a velocity. Bui Hutton liere evidently refers to 
pieces of ordnance having a portion of the calibre of the 
piece occupied by the load or charge, and not to mortars 
■with a nature of chamber very different from that of 
guns. 

16. Now' a 13 inch mortar is never 15 calibres in length, 
even our longest 13 inch, or sea mortar, not being 3 cali¬ 
bres long in its chase. But no projectile from a gun of 
only 3 calibres would, according to Hutton's table of 
charges for guns, obtain a greater velocity than 1000 feet, 
with a load of t^o^o the weight of the shot; yet in a previ¬ 
ous page (301) Hutton acknowledges, that a 13 inch mor¬ 
tar may project a shell with a velocity fully double, or 
equal to a piece of 15 calibres, i. e. 2000 feet, 

17. The fact seems to be, that although the table he 
refers to be “ far more exact and satisfactory than any 
thing of the kind before given for such purposes,” yet il^ 
with all others into the calculations of which charges or 
portions of the bore enter, are plainly intended to apply 
solely to guns, and not to pieces of ordnance with sepa¬ 
rate chambers, such as are generally peculiar to mortars 
and howitzers. Indeed, from the nature of his data, it is 
evident that he never intended those rules which shew 
what portion of a gun's bore or calibre, charged with a 
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load of powder, will give certain ranges and velocities, 
should ever be applied to mortars and howitzers possess¬ 
ing chambers distinct from, and much smaller than their 
calibre, besides being of various forms and figures, not 
at all taken inio consulcration. 

18. At a trial made at Woolwich in 1787 and 1789, 
with an 8-iuch mortar, and four shifting chambers, viz. 
a conical with circular bottom, the same reversed, a cy¬ 
linder with circular bottom, and a spherical chamber, it 
was found, that the spherical chamber, w/ien fiUedy gave 
the longest range ^ but the conical, when the chamber 
was not filled. 

19. Again, infiring mortars, if the charge be not suf¬ 
ficient to fill the chamber, a piece of wood, turf of earth, 
or other proper substance, should be inserted between 
the cliarge and tlie shell, so as to fill up the cavity between 
them ; otherwise the velocity of the projectile will be de¬ 
creased, in proportion to the cavity left, even so far, as 
that the range obtained wilt, in extreme cases, be equal 
to only of the distance that might be given by the same 
charge and projectile, when the cavity between them is 
p- operly tilled up. 

20. A consideration of these and other circumstances, 

peculiar to the effects of powder when fired from mortar 
and howitzer chambers, (well worthy of investigation 
and consideration by the provers of gunpowder from 
£nch pieces of ordnance,) must convince Catapultor, that 
in par. 7 fie fii^s gone far beyond Hutton’s doc¬ 

trines*. 

21. Catapultor’s letter has led us into remarks, which 
we fear will not tend to relieve us from a reproach we 
have often incurred, viz. of being both too prolix and 
professional. But if the observations we have presumed 
to hazard should turn the attention of our readers to in¬ 
vestigate the subject of Catapultor’s letter more fully 
than we have either leisure or ability to bring to it, we 


* For Obseirations on Mortar Eprourettes, by a Bengal ArtiUeryman, i^de 
Article IV. No. 2 of this Aepository. 
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shaJl not regret having rendered ourselves again obnoxi¬ 
ous to sucli criticism. 

22, We shall be glad to hear further on this subject 
from any artillerist: and would fain hope what we have 
said may provoke the pen of others, as well as that of 
our esteemed correspondent Catapultor. 
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ARTICLE, IV, 

ON DESERTION, 

AND 

f t)r prr^rnt §^i)0trm of Krcrniting in Utngah 


The following letters, drawn forth by the 5tli article of our Vlllth- 
No. (ire submitted to our readers^ under tlie liope^ that the points 
there!)) touched upon may be still further discussed, with the same 
tcniper aiid moderation which has, we hope, heretofore marked all 
matter admitted into our pages. 


Tb the Editor of the Military Repository, 

In your 8th No. published in Marcli last, I observed a let¬ 
ter from an “ Adjutant of Native Infantry** on Desertion, 
and the present System of Kecniitiiig^ in Bengal; and as I 
difler from some of the opinions therein advanced, I pro¬ 
ceed to state my sentiments, in the hope, that should any 
of my remarks be deemed cither worthy of notice, or 
likely to cause beneficial discussion, you will insert themi 
in your Repository. 

In order to diminish desertion, and eventually to era¬ 
dicate it from our army, the adjutant “ recommends, that 
it be made imperative on every commandant of a corps, 
to grant discharges in time of peace (on apjdication) to 
men whose period of service Lad expired.’* 

But why limit discharge to men who have served the 
three years for which recruits originally engage ? Would 
it not be more politic, in time of peace, to allow any sepoy 
to take his discharge, whenever personal inclination, fa¬ 
mily interests, or private circumstances render this mea¬ 
sure desirable ? The compulsory retention in our service, 
in time of peace, of any man anxioua for bis discharge,. 
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seems a rigid and unnecessary exactnient of his bond, 
haviitg a tendency to occasion desertion, to prevent en¬ 
listment, and to create disgust, if not to spread discontent 
(unreasonable I allow) among our ranks. 

The circumstances which operate to cause enlistment 
in European armies, have little if any influence in recruit¬ 
ing the ranks of our Indian forces. Want of moral cha¬ 
racter, of work, trade, or occupation, induce the lower 
classes of cities and towns in Europe, who indulge in 
drunkenness, to catch at a recruiting bounty, which rises 
or fails according to the wants of Government, or the 
price of labour among the populace. 

But in India, our recruits are obtained from the most 
respectable class of our village population, noted for so¬ 
briety, and restricted by caste and religion, to the most 
simple articles of food. They possess, like most cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil, a good moral character, and never want 
for employment. The profession of arms, and the arts of 
husbandry, arc alike the business to wliich they arc born; 
the former is eagerly followed in early life, as best sup¬ 
porting the credit of their caste, and conferring due honour 
on their birthright; while the last is their certain re¬ 
source, in times when military service cannot be obtained, 
or when age, infirmity, or other circumstances, cause 
them to abandon their proud and favourite distinction of 
carrying arms. 

The European soldier enlists as the last resort of an ex¬ 
treme necessity, the sepoy from personal attachment to a 
soldier's life. 

Under such circumstances, ought the service of the Asi¬ 
atic to to be subjected to the rules which exist against 
the European ? and might it not, on the contrary, in time 
of peace, be rendered more voluntary, or dependant upon 
his feelings and necessities 1? which could seldom, except 
in time of war, interfere materially with the wants of 
the state. 

Numerous as are the classes from which our native 
army is capable of being recruited, as well within as with¬ 
out our provinces, our regular corps might, like our irre- 
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gu]ar ones, seldom perhaps want recruits^ if the feelings^ 
habits, and prejudices of those classes could be as fully 
consulted and conciliatcil, under the system of organiza¬ 
tion, discipline, and government, now bestowed upon our 
regular corps, as they were formerly. 

Instead of attributing the difficulty .of late years expe¬ 
rienced in completing and increasing our regulars, to 
the great, but gradual addition made to that branch of 
our army, (which would lead to the erroneous supposition, 
that the military population, as well of our new, as of our 
ancient territories, were inadequate to keep pace with 
the ratio of our wants,) it seems questionable, w'hether 
some of the inducements which formerly led the military 
population to enter our regular corps, have not entirely 
(‘eased to operate. 

The sepoy service formerly conferred certain practical 
jirivileges, if it did not formerly convey important immu¬ 
nities. Enlistment was a protection to a sepoy family 
in civil life, and raised him a step above his fellows; 
while, if on leave of absence from his regiment, he could 
cai ry arms without hindrance, or payment of duty, or 
tax. 

But matters are now reversed: the consideration and 
dignity formerly possessed by the sepoy is now usurped 
by the peon, among the civil community. He alone 
carries arms, and he disarms any sepoy presuming to 
travel with the sword of his fathers, exacting otherwise, 
equally from our regular soldiery on leave of absence, as 
from the rest of the populace, a custom duty, from which 
he is himself exempted. 

The general tendency of the measures of Government 
of late years, have certainly been such as serve to pro¬ 
tect equally the persons and property of every class of 
its subjects, without any distinction; but in doing away 
with all distinctions and privileges, and in establishing 
and maintaining the superiority of the civil powcf over 
militai’y force, it was c^cult to strengthen the former, 
but at the expense of the latter. 

Having perhaps said enough, if not too much, on this 
matter, 1 shall next remark, that the system of recruit* 
Vou VI. 2 G 
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ing by battalions of levies^ and admitting into the ser¬ 
vice men of inferior caste, seems highly prejudicial. 
Men of high caste and respectability do not like to be as¬ 
sociated with those greatly their inferiors; nor can an offi¬ 
cer recruiting by numbers, for a premium, be actuated by 
that esprit de corjp.v which he would feel, if he recruited 
solely for his own regiment. It has been very truly said 
by you, that the native army must ever take its tone 
from its European officers. All measures of Government, 
therefore, which tend to raise the zeal of officers in com¬ 
mand of corps, and to give them a permanent interest and 
pride in the discipline and superiority of their own bat¬ 
talion ; ail measures that tend to uphold or increase the 
respectability of the senior officers of regiments, must 
consequently be attended with an improved feeling in 
* our native ranks, and vice versa. 

There are many points on which I differ from the “Ad¬ 
jutant,” but in none nuire completely, than in attempting 
to assimilate the native soldier, in dress and appearance, 
with the European, The more the European is occupied 
in the care of his dress and accoutrements, and brought 
to the parade, the better. It keeps him from drunkenness, 
gambling, and every kind of offence attendant upon idle¬ 
ness ; but the more the native soldier is employed in these 
(in 1ms estimation) valueless trifles, the more dissatiefled he 
will become with a service, which, in this case, must oc¬ 
casionally abridge, not only bis ease and recreation, but 
interfere with occupations, too often connected with re¬ 
ligious prejudices, or with confirmed habits of life and 
caste. The native soldier has the performance of all the 
military duties of escorts, of cantonments, and of garri¬ 
sons; and these are to him by no means either few, or 
unirksome. The too close approximation of him to the 
European in dreas and equipment, must not only be con¬ 
trary to his comfort and taste, as well as foreign to bis 
habits; but is to be deprecated, as throwing upon him a 
most serious additional expense: while innovations of 
this nature have, in some unfortunate but well known in¬ 
stances, led to the erroneous, but not less fatal idea, that 
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encroachments on his most cherished prejudices were 
studiously contemplated. 

Discharges in time of peace are undoubtedly, as stated 
by “ the Adjutant/* denied to men entitled to demand 
them. In the course of a long service, I have constantly 
seen the practice prevail, particularly if the applicant was 
a line looking soldier, without, in my opinion, any suffi¬ 
cient reason existing for it. The evils attendant on the 
old half mounting system, was certainly one bar to men 
formerly getting their discharge. 

Under the existing system of recruiting, it is, I believe, 
impracticable to apprehend deserters, by any register 
that can be kept. Very few of the recruits of the present 
day give in, either their real names or places of resi¬ 
dence, well knowing, that should circumstances require 
their leaving the service, or their inclination for a milw 
tary life change, they cannot obtain their discharge when 
they wish for it: and I think, that many eligible men 
wouUl enter the service, on condition of coming into a re¬ 
giment where they have friends, relations, and near neigh- 
bt 'irs of their own villages, who would not enlist in a le- 
v), with the chance, or almost certainty, of being scut to 
a regiment where they have none. 

1 do not think any regulation should be established, 
directing each man to pay for the carriage of hi$ bag¬ 
gage, according to the quantity conveyed. This would 
lead to endless disputes: one lot more or leas would give 
rise to discontent and quarrels. 

Much indeed, as the Bengal Adjutant*’ observes, has 
lately been said and written on the character of the sepoys, 
and very unfair comparisons have been drawn between 
them and European troops. 1 hardly know if they can 
ever be brought exactly to equal the European British 
soldier; but if the regular native regiments be as fully 
and efficiently officered as those of His Msyesty, they will 
not, 1 am convinced, turn their backs to any European 
army that can be brought against^ them; and in point of 
suffering privations, will ever far surpass the European. 
Vot.VI. 2c2 
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With regard to promotion^ there is but one just general 
principle that can with safety be followed, (length of ser¬ 
vice :)thc contrary would often open the door to abuse; par¬ 
tiality, and perhaps bribery would prevail; (1 have known 
the latter to exist to a most scandalous degree:) and there 
are few subordinate officers in the service who would dare 
to notice such a practice, not only from the fear of going to 
the wall, when opposed to the influence of a commanding 
officer, but from the fear of being unable, against such 
superior influence, to bring it to the proof, in consequence 
of the fears of the men operating so as to prevent them 
giving true evidence. In adhering to the principle of se¬ 
niority, it should not, however, operate to the exclusion 
of conspicuously meritorious conduct: but would it not 
be hard indeed, if sepoys of 20 years standing and up¬ 
wards, should be passed, even wlu'ri they reach the hea<ls 
of their companies, because they have not the smartness, 
alacrity, and apparent active spirit of young competitors? 
Veteran battalions, which I trust I shall yet live to see 
established on this side of India, as Avell as at Madras, 
would in a great measure remedy the evil of inefficient 
non-commissioned and commissioned officers, occasion¬ 
ed by slowness of promotion ; as well as promote the ef¬ 
ficiency of a regiment, by carrying off the old and in¬ 
firm, who on actual service are ever a clog to any corps. 

The reasons assigned by you for the reluctance of the 
men of the Upper Provinces to proceed to Bengal, are 
perfectly just; aud I think, to obviate the necessity for 
sending men of Hindoostan to the lower parts ofBcngal, 
it would be very desirable to raise more Marine Regi¬ 
ments, such as the old 20th, or some nearly upon that foot¬ 
ing, reserving them for the stations below Benares, and 
never allowing them to proceed higher up, but to re¬ 
lieve each other in their own circle. Heretofore Volun¬ 
teer Regiments, and those raised for general service, have 
bee(L ^pt high up in our Upper Provinces, thereby de- 
the object apparently contemplated in raising 
It^se corps. 
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There is another point 1 should like to see noticed ; it 
is the very frequent fires amongst the sepoy's huts, which 
I am rather inclined to believe, if properly brought to the 
noticeofGovernment, might be remedied, by Government, 
in its liberality, causing the roofs of thorn, in the first in¬ 
stance, to be tiled free of expense to the men, and mak¬ 
ing tliem ever after keep thorn in repair. The men would 
be much pleased with such a mark of consideration, 
winch might be accomplished at an expense of about 
1100 rupees to each regiment; or I do not know if they 
would not even be pleased with an order for them to do 
it themselves. At every station of the army, it would oc¬ 
casion eventually a great saving to the men. At present, 
no corps reaches a station, but finds the huts in a mise¬ 
rable condition. The sepoys are in the habit, when they 
know they are about to quit a station, of pulling out the 
wood and bamboos from their chappers to burn, leaving 
tlie roof to fall in. At Madras, I believe, the men are allow¬ 
ed a certain sum of money to build huts, 

1 have proceeded to much greater length than I had any 
indention of doing when I sat down; but the efficiency 
and welfare of the Bengal army is a subject of such in¬ 
terest to me, that it invariably leads me further than 1 in> 
tend to go, when 1 commence upon it. 

Yours, &c. &c. 

Cutonpoor^ Sept, 1826. A BENGAL OFFICER. 


Note. We imve taken many liberties mth the abore Letter, which we 
think our correspondent will excuse 
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RECRUITING IN BUNDLEKUND. 

" An attempt to recruit should also be made in Buodelkund. Tlie 
Boondeiahs are a fine race of men, and 1 think would enlist, but 
at present there is a feeling against them: the native officers say, 

' The Boondelahs never stay with their corps, they always desert}' 
but the trial is certainly worth making. ’’—See Military Repo¬ 
sitory, No. Vlll. page 330. 

7h the Editor of the Military Repository, 

SlViy 

In consequence of some remarks attached to a paper in 
the last number of the Military Repository, signed by an 
“ Adjutant of Bengal Native Infantry,” I take the liberty 
to offer the following observations, which occurred to me 
on its perusal; and if deemed deserving of a page in your 
Repository, 1 shall feel obliged by your publishing them. 
Permit me then to say, with respect to recruiting in Bun- 
delkund, which the writer appears to think would suc¬ 
ceed, and particularly recommends on account of (he 
Boondelahs being a fine race of men, that 1 have an op¬ 
portunity of knowing an attempt to raise men for a regi¬ 
ment stationed in that province was not very long since 
regularly made, and totally failed of success; in as much 
as the number of recruits obtained was too few and in¬ 
considerable to repay the time spent in making the trial, 
even though the officer detached on the duty possessed 
some peculiar advantages, in addition to the encourage¬ 
ment lie met with, and every where received from the 
native princes of the districts, who threw no obstacles 
in his way, but on the contrary, afforded him every facility 
for effecting his object, and forwarding his views. 

Moreover, I have it in my power to state, from personal 
knowledge, having lately marched from Bundelkund, 
where my corps has been quartered for the last two years, 
that during the whole of that time, not one solitary native 
of the province was enlisted for the regiment, though up- 
wttlN^s of four hundred men were entertained and procur¬ 
ed for the corps, while there, from other and distant dis- 
iiricts; and in this instance 1 can also take upon myself 
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to add, that no prejudice existed against them in conse¬ 
quence of what the native officers say about their propen¬ 
sity to desert, and that any Boodelah presenting himself 
would have been enlisted without hesitation, if unexcep¬ 
tionable in every other respect. 

But in this case, as I have previously said, none were 
offered to serve; and the regiment I allude to left the pro¬ 
vince without a single native of it in its ranks, though 
no kind of prohibition was in force against their entrance. 

To account for this unwillingness to enter our service, 
is of course a mere matter of opinion, and as such 1 may be 
excused forgiving mine. 

The chief, and in fact the only cause of the disinclina¬ 
tion of the Boondelahs to enter the service of our Govern¬ 
ment, may I conceive be attributed to the ease and facili* 
ty with which they obtain similar employment under 
their own ; and the preference which they give to so ill 
paid a mode of obtaining their subsistence, 1 will here¬ 
after endeavour to account for. In Bundelkund, there 
arc so many petty princes partially independent of our 
CO itrol, that service is probably more easily obtained 
there than in any of the provinces in India under the en¬ 
tire management of our Government. These remnants 
of royalty are so numerous, and anxious to surpass one 
another in state and show-, that their treasuries are ge- 
nerally not very lightly taxed, to pay as many followers 
as their emptiness and scanty sources of supply will pos¬ 
sibly permit them to support. This attachment to gran¬ 
deur, competition to be apparently rich, and endeavour 
so to hide real poverty, necessarily give employment to 
many more than either the state or personal safety of 
these chiefs require, or would in fact have, were it not 
for that love of superiority over their neighbours which 
they possess in an uncommon degree^ in consequence of 
their peculiar situation amongst so many of similar rank 
and pretensions. Thus it is, then, that I conceive the 
overplus population of Bundelkund not practising agri¬ 
cultural labour, obtain their bread, and the reporting to 
our service for livelihood seldom or ever takos plt^se, be- 
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cause unnecessary. To those who may be disposed to 
doubt this reasoning, or are inclined to think it insufh- 
cicnt,on account of the miserable pittance the native ser¬ 
vice affords, when compared with the pay of a Company’s 
sepoy, regularly disbursed, seldom in arrears, besides the 
many advantages obtained, and privileges granted to those 
wl)o serve beneath the English government, I reply, that 
the idle and lazy life they are so willingly permitted to 
lead, the absence of all discipline and order, the compa¬ 
rative ease and freedom they are clieerfully allowed to en¬ 
joy, together with that very natural fondness and partia¬ 
lity for their owm provinces, from which they are scarce¬ 
ly ever asked or required to move, makes up for, and 
is considered by them as an ample and full equivalent, 
for the double, but less easily earned, emolument of those 
serving in the regular ranks of this army. 

Yours, &c, &e. 

AN OFFICER. 


To the Editor of the Government Gazette, 

Sir, 

The article in the 8th number of the Military Reposi¬ 
tory, just published, signed “ An Adjutant of Bengal Na¬ 
tive Infantry,” to which some very sensible editorial re¬ 
marks are appended, seems to invite discussion ; and as we 
must all Guncur in opinion,that the subject therein alluded 
to, viz. recruiting the native army, is one of vital import¬ 
ance, I hope you will not consider me intrusive, in offer¬ 
ing a few observations upon the practice at the Presidency 
of Madras. 

At Madras, the custom of enlisting men of inferior 
caste, to serve in the native regiments, has long been ex¬ 


ploded, and, I think, for very substantial reasons: for 
surely it is not natural to suppose, that a man who has 
been all his life accustomed to be trampled upon, and in¬ 
sulted by the higher classes of his countrymen, should all 
et once (from the mere circumstance of being enlisted 


as a Sepoy) emerge from disgrace, and entertain the*high 
* 


.'■t ‘ 
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if 


tfiations of, and confidence in himself, which constitute 
the mainsprings in the character of a soldier. 

On the other liand, Bramins,4bj pools, and Patans, from 
the very hour of their birth, are taught to believe them¬ 
selves superior to every one else, and of course, if enlisted, 
carry those notions into the servict;; to which may be 
added, in the ease of the latter particularly, their belief 
in pre-destination, which is calculated to produce the 
greatest effect in the field of battle. 

The example of the Madras j>ioneers will probably be 
offered as an objection to this statement, us these two 
battalions are exclusively of low castes, and are general¬ 
ly men who have at one time or other been domestic 
servants of various descriptions. They have many and 
great failings, and yet they are brave, active, and stea(ly 
in the field, and form altogether a most useful l)ody of 
men ; but the usefulness of low caste men, as a disfiact 
working corps, will never, I conceive, remove the objec¬ 
tions which have hitherto prevailed against their being 
mixed in the other branches of the service.* 

'^hesc objections must have been so deliberately can¬ 
vassed, when Government adopted tite resolution of not 
continuing to cnlis^ Pariahs in Um: regular army, that 
they must surely be entitled to great regard: for my own 
part, 1 hope to see the enlistment of them always confiiiv 
ed to their proper corps, the Pioneers, where' they are 
not liable to he taunted, on account of their birth, by 
men of superior caste. 

The editor of the Repository remarks, that the practice 
of refusing discharges to men entitled to them, wliich oc¬ 
casionally prevails in Bengal, couhl not take place at 
Madras, as the half-yearly Inspections of corps there 
would detect and prevent the evasion of the standing 


orders. 

Inspections at Madras only take place yearly $ and I do 


not conceive 1 am wrong in stating, that good looking 
men, who apply to be discharged, are just as often pre¬ 
vented from persisting jo their demaad, by dattery oif 

2u : 
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remonstrance, as in Bengal: I have had, myself, expcrf* 
ence of this, and have no doubt of the fact generally. 

Young smart sipahis,1ft from six to ten years service, 
are generally selected for promotion to the rank of lance 
naick, in the Madras army, instead of old worn out men, 
at the head of the list: there are, of course, exceptions in 
particular instances to this rule. 

The pay of the Madras sipuhis, on field service, is 9 
rupees 7 annus, and when on foreign service, excellent 
and abundant rations are found them, free of cost; and 
not only that, but when the issue is from necessity 
short of the quantum allowed by Government, a balance 
in money is paid to the sipahis, to enable them either to 
make a purchase in the bazar, or lay it by. 

A sipahi can leave six rupees per month with his family: 
and lately in Ava, bills to a considerable amount were 
frequently granted by the paymaster, to enable the men 
to remit additional savings, free of cost, to India. 

Although the Madras sipahis have always shewn the 
greatest readiness to embark for Rangoon, the fact of 
their liking the service appears to me very problematical; 
hut such a high sense of duty Invariably actuated every 
man, when ordered to Rangoon, that desertions have only 
in one or two solitary instances occurred; and in the 
patience and cheerfulness with which they have endured 
the severe fatigues of the late campaign in Ava, they can¬ 
not be surpassed by any troops in the world. 

1 am, &c. 

An Offxcibr of Native Infantrt. 
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ARTICLE^V. 

QUESTIONS 

ON 

FIELD EXERCISES AND EVOLUTIONS. 


I wish much for inform«itiori on certain sections ofthe drill, which 
are differently understood by different people. You will, therefore, 
oblige me by publishing in your Repository the following questions. 
If they are answered by any of vour learned correspondents, 1 may 
probably trouble you with a few more hereafter. 

Your obedient servant, 

SIMPLE SIMON, Ensign, 

70th Regiment, N. I. 


MILITARY QUESTIONS. 

7t»t. By sections 20th, 2dd^ and the 4th paragraph ofthe 
71st section, is it rneaut^, that the outer Rank man should 
lengthen his pace to 33 inches^ ? 

2d. By the 2d paragraph 47th section, after the 
squad is faced about, are the left files to step to the rear 
of the right, or to the front of them ? If the former,'the 
forming two deep again is more difficult than it would be 
after stepping up; and the latter, too, seems to be their 
proper order. In other respects they are much alike: in 
either case the fronting is by the left files stepping up 
to their intervals in line ; and suppose the squad turned 
four deep to the front, and required again to turn to the 
left or right, in the one case turning to the left would 
cause an inversion of files; and turning to the right 
would produce the sanle mishap in the other case. 

* TorrvDs sajn. Section 20. ** The outwardwhcdiiig maaoliMgw louftheni bis 
step to 33 inches.—EDiroB, 

VojL. VI, 2 B 2 
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3(f. By tlie second remark on the same section, is it 
retjuirecl, on ro-furining two deep, that the outer file on 
the pivot ^ide should niatk time one pace, and then slide 
to tlie rear of the right; or that the right files (supposing 
the right in front) sliould step in left of the front? The 
former way is more convenient, but may not by all be 
deemed quite agreeable to the general tenor of the Re¬ 
gulations. (a) 


(lO Doubling the Flit'S. 

l*he dtMiblin^ of filca was ati evolution of frequent reference in the 
former exercise, hut which, since better expedients have been deviled, 
is seldom or never employed $ it is performed by taking first open order, 
and after the files have been numbered from rijfht to left, by the men of 
tlie even numbers, at the words ,/brw —hix deep*, who step behind those 
of the uneven ones that stand still, (Jiff- 29.) From the facility this dis¬ 
position in liouhle files apparently offers, after facing, to march towards 
a fimik, it wan, in the Hanoverian arm)% at one time, substituted for the 
file niovementa ; hnt this has been since rUscontinued, as it was found 
conducive to disorderly practices, calculated to create loss of distance, 
and, from the intermixture of ranks, to be prccariotis and dangerous : 
when in motion, troops, thus situated, were unexpectedly and suddenly 
assailed i beside;^, the necessity for the files to be previously numbered, 
must sutlice, in itself, to condemn the measure, by debarring it of any 
applicatiou on service, where every casualty must interfere, and tend to 
derange the preparatory arrangement. 

But if the position in doubte tile is ill adapted to replace the flank 
movements, its use is, perhaps, still more unfortunate, when applied to 
the route march, where, in addition to the objections produced, it will 
insensibly lead the individual to an irregular e^cccution, and by accus¬ 
toming the men to he careless and inattentive while on the march, dis¬ 
qualify them for the performance of one of their most important duties; 
like the joggling trot, which disgraces both the horse and the rider, it 
reflects, wherever it is practised, neither credit on the corps nor its 
commanders; but as, not^vUhstaodu^ all that can be alleged against it, 
as well as notwithstanding the silence the Regulations keep reapccting 
^doubling of fileit, this irregular mode of crawling fdong the road^ 


f.Were a bodyonly in two ranks,the command fwm'^four deep must be sub- 
vfl^tedfor that mentioned above. 

v^t 'ThlsalluaestoChe ft. and R. latheF.E. aad E«'^ds6heeat amdetof 
mirmingfour deep (dooble the files) are Inserted; thHr we is^howevor, aswc 
excluuvely recommended, and t^ir.i^lieation to the route nuBtoh wsor 
Crioped. Fartii.$4;.partiu.i;G,No. 21. 
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4. In the countermarch by files from both flanks, 
section 56, ought the leaders of subdivisions, after coun- 
termarciiing, to lead on to the Havildars (serjcants) march¬ 
ing, ami from thence give the order hall, front, ffcc ; or 
ouglit they to halt at the centre, let their subdivisions 
pass on, and halt dress them on the c.entre liavildar (scr- 
jeant)? The latU r would at least seem the better way, when 
two centre companies change places preparatory to the 
line cliangiiig front; for thus the oflieers of these compa¬ 
nies are enabled to dress their imm the more easily on 
the colours and the distant marks. 

5. In section 86, when the order ‘ shoulder forward’ is 
given, is it intended the men should wheel? Jf they do 
not, M'hile the leading di\isioa advances the radius, the 
others have to bring their shoulders forward twice; and, 
on eaeh occasion, they umst of course lose a space equal 
to tlie difference between the radius and the arc of the 
quarter circle. 

6. Section noth states, that, supposing the right in 
front, when the‘ordcris given to wheel the half circle to 
the right, all the roar subdivisions must half face Co the 


$till remaius a fftvuurite mutiou ainoug several military mon, and the 
narrowness of the road is generally urged as an apology to countenance 
the contrivance. The Duke of Wellington, to thwart every pretence, 
and to secure the progress in open column, directed that all route 
matches, when so unfavourably circumstanced as to ground, (and, which 
was the case in Portugal, where the roads are narrow.) ahoiild be per¬ 
formed in sections of three* ** .—5vw», f^oi. ISl. 

* As the opinion of so distinguished an officer as the Duke of Wellington 
must be higlily gratifying on all military topicks, 1 have inserted Imre the in- 
Btmolion nlluded to, as it is published in his series of gmeral orders. 

“ G. O. Z/owao, 16M March, 1811. 

^ The commander of the forces requests, that for route marches, oaeh com¬ 
pany in every batulion of infantry may be told off in threes^ when the column 
18 to be formed for the march, the companies must be wheeled up or backward 
by Ihrees, and each stand in columa of three men in front* winch ia aa large 
a number as the greater proportion of the roada in Portugal will admit; tlSs 
front can easily be increased or diminished, as cireamstances may render expe* 
dieot. 

** The commander of the Ibrees refers Um offioeri partieBlarl; to hfe mdagi 
regarding flie mardi of compames, or smidler ^vl^ns* through a or any 

omerdlmenUy; thesoldiBiBcaiuaoitQudEetlieaHundisil&eMaeot]MmiBelv«a,tt 
they are obliged* or allowed* to cloie up iittervale, the difficultiea may ocoaiUoiu 
by rtmning. 

The same orders are applicable to the cavalry.'* 
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left; and, on the next word of command, all must step off 
at once. If all commence circling ut the same time, it 
appears to me, that the wheels of each column will more 
resemble hgure 49, than the combined movement will 
resemble figure 60, A, Is it proper that, though the rear 
subdivisions all half face, and step off together, yet none 
shall actually commence circling round till it arrive where 
the leading subdivision commenced wheeling? 

FROM ANOTilBH CORRKSCONDKNT. 

In the sections 86 and &7, in General Torrens* new 
work, is laid down the method by which a defile is to 
be passed to the front or rear, from the flanks or centre 
of a line. There appears to be something wrong, or 
omitted in the detail; for as the manoeuvre stands at pre¬ 
sent, it is correctly impracticable. 

The wliocl on the new moveable pivot, is applied as 
the means by which the divisions are to follow the lead¬ 
ing one, which is to inarch direct to the front. Now, as 
the moveable wheel is to he made at the same pace and 
time as the evolution, in this instance quick; and the ra¬ 
dius of a ^ circle, to its arc, is said to he as 7 to 11; the 
leading division has to move over a space equal to 7 otily, 
whilst the succeeding or wheeling divisions have to go 
over one equal to 11, and this operation is again repeated 
to bring Uic divisions into column, in rear of the leading 
one. It then follows, that as 7 is to 11, so is 14 to 22, 
and the second division has lost 8. 

If the divisions arc strong, there will be a loss of dis* 
tance, which it would be totally impossible for the rear 
divisions to regain, without extreme hurrying, and the 
greatest irregularity of march. 

A remedy is easily applied, and that will go some way 
to prove the existence of an error. Perhaps the best ap¬ 
plication would be, at the head of the column where the 
cause arises, by directing the leading division to mark 
at the extremity of the first radius, until the second 
;4|I^1 od has gained 4 of the 11 of the second arc, when 
word forward’* may be given to it. X. 

Bengal Native Infmtrg* 
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7(1 Tab Editor Military Repository, Calcutta* 

Sir, 

The accompanying illustration of paragraph deflection 71 > of Tor¬ 
rens, is at your service, and may prove of great use, if published in 
your Repository, which sometimes reaches jne at this place, and is 
always welcomed for the variety of its information. 

Your obedient servant. 

May Wth, 1826. L'AVENIR, Major General 

Commanding the Honourable Company's Troops at St. Petersburgh. 

1, Suppose a division of Hies covering 22 paces. This 
radius gives, in paces of 30 inches each, a quarter circle 
of 34^ paces, and a difference of 12J paces. Suppose this 
dh'iftion wheeling, and continuing the pace of 30 inches 
throughout the wheel. While it completes the wheel, the 
next division comes up 22 paces, and wheels 12|-, the 
proportion of 11 to 7i as ascertained by the following 
calculation, viz. 

If 11 paces wheeled hy the front division leaves 7 to be 
wheeled by the following division, how many paces 
sir)uld remain to be wheeled by a rear division, when the 
front division has wheeled 34-J-, stated thus, 11, 7>34^, 
22 the answer, and the remainder actually wheeled is 
paces. 

2. Again, suppose the same division, with the radius 
and arc of the quarter circle both calculated in paces of 


33 inches, the radius will be.. 20 paces. 

The arc of the quarter circle .. • •«. 31 ^ do. 

Thedifference... .. 11do. 


Put it in motion, and allow all the rear divisions too, to 
step off at paces of 33 inches. While the leading division 
is wheeling 31^, the next advances 20, and wheels 11^ 
precisely correct as to proportion; for as* 11 is to 7j so is 
31^ to 20, the remaining 11^ suppose^ wheeled. But 
the pace of 33 inches suits ^not the march in column- 
3, Again, pappose the same division, with Ihe radius 
and the arc of the quarter circle calculated as just men-; 
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tioned, (viz. at 33 inches,) but the column to move at 30 
inches to the pace, while the leading divisions wheel at 
33 inches per pace. 

The leading division vriW clearly complete its wheel 
in 31 i paces, while the rear division advances 22 paces, 
and wheels only 9^, about 2 less than the difference be¬ 
tween the radius and arc of the quarter circle, 2^ paces. 
This loss will always be equal to the difference of the ra¬ 
dius, as calculated at the shorter and the longer paces 
used. In this instance, it is two paces ; 22 paces (of 30 
inches each) minus 20 (of 33 inches each) leave the given 
difference of 2 paces. 

4. From which circumstance it is clear, that all co¬ 
lumns required to change their direction by bringing a 
shoulder forward, must not only start at the same step, 
but also continue it throughout; it being certain that 
lengthening the stop at the wheel destroys the propor¬ 
tion of H to 7 j iind infallibly prevents the rear division 
from advancing to the wheeling point, and then wheeling 
the number of paces, that the arc of the quarter circle 
exceeds the radius, during the time the leading division 
completes the quarter circle. ' 


With reference to the foregoing observations on wheel- 
ing, wHli which our correspondents have favoured us, 
we take leave to submit, for their consideration, the fol¬ 
lowing extract from Suassoou Infantry Movements.’*^ 

Ab the wheelings on the march are chiefly confinedj in tbeir 
tion, to the changes in the direction of the path pursued when in open 
coliunDt their use will seldom present itself above the front of a compa¬ 
ny i but were a more considerable body thus made to operate, ft wbuld 
oflhr no variety in the execotion; an olijeet, however, of greeter fnag* 
nitadc, and which, as such, claims special attention, is, the adequate 
degree of vivicity with which those changes should bo nocomplished, so*^ 
ntnot to impede the progress of the succeeding divisiouf were the wheid 
preceding not concluded on the approach ^of the next, it must 
y^tthbly aanse a delay, which, if repeated, cannot ful to occaoiott con- 
wniwle retardment on the march, and efehte disorder, by ke^mg 
Wbrol fissions in mui nt the pobt of idtetafiott. To teveirtigMen 
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matter of such immediate mnucnce appears necessary, particularly as, 
from having escaped notice, it has been not nnfrequently disregarded! 
Practice, though it may enable us to discover the faults, from neuflect* 
in"- the causes from which they sprintr, will seldom alone qualify us to 
su{f/;est the means to reiimvc the evil: it is to theory, therefore, we must 
apply, liy lighting the torch of ratiocination, we shall uu longer wan¬ 
der in the dark. 

On the iPegrfe of QuichnesR required while Wheeling on the March, 

In entering upon this topick, we must first recal to the mind what has 
be(*u said prccedeuily, re>pecting the existing j)n»poriion3 between the 
line traced out by the wheeling flank, when performing the quarter of the 
circle, and the Ironf of the body operating. Now supposing the’divisioiis 
of a CJiluoin to be cqualiz^'d, as the ground moved over liy the second di¬ 
vision to reach the m heejitig point is equal to the front of the 1st division, 
were hoili the ciuleiici; mid length of step preserved while going round 
the arch, it would he compleied by the first division hut by (about) 
two-ihiidsj wlien the following diviMon arrives ytthc wheeling point, 
and before that second division could even so much as commence to 
circle lound, the third would have advanced too far upon it—a faulty 
tiimiiiei of ( xcention, which must expose to delay, and, from the want 
of pi iuciple, inevitably throw u column into confusion, whenever its 
direction of march Is attempted to undergo an alteration. The difficulty, 
it i.s true, will he lc»s when the arch described is below the quarter of 
th- :icriplie.ry; hut were the portion of the circumference more conside¬ 
rable, the dilemmu would still he greater, and the rear divisions bo 
compelled still longer to hung at the point of alteration, and this in¬ 
crease in proportion as the arch of the circumference to be traced out 
is greater. 

To obviate this defect, which, hy the by, was the great stumbling- 
bloc of former tacticks. the cxpediieuts devised have been, to perform 
the circular at an accelerated cadence; 2dly, to step over it at an increas¬ 
ed length of pace; and laxtly, to remove the pivot man sufficiently 
from the point of alteration to leave it free in time for the next division, 
so that, on arrival at the same, it may immediately commence its wheel, 
notwithstaading that in front has not entirely concluded its circular 
motion. 

To the examination of these expedients, we shall now proceed, but 
premise by a few remarks, which, in tending to unfold the subject under 
discussion, >nll materially assist in its elucidation. 

First, We shall observe, that the cadence in which the transition is 
effected, by the successive wheel of the divisions when in column, must 
at least be one half quicker than that the column is proceeding on, and 
that still a speedier execution is requisite to provide for the time neces* 
sarily lost in pronouncing the directionSi by wldch the change is first 
VoL, VI, 21 
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ei^nificd, and then concluded, as well as for the momentary stop which 
must inevitably separate the last command from that delivered to re¬ 
sume the advance. 

Second* That additional advantaj^e mi^ht be derived, in tracing out 
the arch, by the outward wheeling man Icngtheniiig his pace, which, l>y 
derreusing the number of steps he is to perform, must necessarily fa¬ 
vourably operate, and shorteti the duration of the evolution. 

Third, That all changes which amount to more than the quarter of 
the circle, demand more time for completion than those limited to 90 
degrees j and that, on the contrary, all alterations In the direction, less 
coQBiderable than the quarter of the circumference, by ofleriug a re¬ 
duced line, must be sooner accomplished. 

Fourth^ As tlie lime gained by the additional degree of quickness and 
length of pace, performed at while wh(!eling, must bear a proportion to 
the curve traced out by the same wheel, and be more con.^iderable, as 
this line is more extended, the circular movement presents, so far us it 
relates to lime, an advantage from being executed on a larger front, 
and is easier to perform on a front of 20 than on a from of Ul files- 

Fiftk, That in all those cases where either the additional celerity In 
which the column adi'aucea, or the mcreased portion of the circle to be 
described renders both tiic expedients of increase in the length of pace 
and of u qiib'kcr cadence unavailing, the difficulty must bo obviated, by 
allowing the pivot man, while in process, to leave the point of entry be¬ 
hind, so as to clear it sufficiently as not to prevent the next division 
from taking up the circular march the instant it reaches the ground of 
alteration. 

Of the three means, wc have already noticed that two have been adopt- 
ed in the British army, in which the cadence is advanced to 120 paces 
in the imnute, and the arch traced out at the stretched pace of 33 inches; 
it is, therefore, from their joint combination, that a timely conclu¬ 
sion of the wheel is to be expected : whether or no those means alone 
answer that end, wc will now ascertain, and illustrate the subject by an 
example drawn from the late Rules and Regulations. Suppose, accord- 
inglv. that a body of 10 hies is t(» execute the quarter wheels we 
shall find the front of the lut division to be equal to 10 (the number of 
men) times 22 (the number of inches allowed to each in the ranks), or 
S20 inches, which, divided by 30, the length of the common pace, will 
establish to (the quotient resulting from it) the number of paces con¬ 
tained in the front of the hrst division, or, what is the same, the number 
of paces the second ^vision will have to pcrforro,to move over the ground 
to.'the wheeling point. Now, this being ascertained, since the some ratio 
exist between the ordinary and the quick cadence as betwixt the 
'Bumber of steps taken under the rnfluence of the former, to those, within 
ttie same time, taken under the inflaence of the latter pace, the following 
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proportion will arise i 7^: 120:: 71: 11’^; and Hi become the number 
of steps of 30 inches, which will be performed within the period, the 
7^ are taken at the ordinary pace by the second division, a number over 
and al)ovc that immediately required, as, by the rule exhibited before, 
the quarter circle is in the present instaiue completed in 10, as many 
paces as there arc men in the front rank.; hemic, besides the advaiitag^es 
accruing from the additional three inches of the iciiirthcncd step, one 
pace and a third of a pace remain over, to answer for the commands, 
the instantaneous stop, &e; and the expedient provides for a pause, 
which, in the above proportion, is always one-sixth of the time taken 
up in tracing out the quarter of the periphery; this pause therefore 
increases or diminishes, accordinij as the operatiiiff front is more or less 
considerable; but from its beingc barely sutficicnt, when executed by 
10 flics, which tlic adduced case must fully exemplify, how much more 
exactness wdll not be required, wlieii, for live files, 26"^ scarcely half a 
second, tvill be left, to account for the unavoidable continc^encies of 
commands, delays, and the like, and how much the dilemma still iu> 
creases when the circular mo\ eincut described Is above the quarter of the 
circurnfereuce, is olivious, since inefficient then for 10, nay, even for 15 
files, a cadence infinitely ijiiicker than that established of 120 paces in 
the minute, must become indispensable to disen^a^c the operattn|r 
division in lime, so as not to impede the march of that following. 

Yet, if it be admitted, and it certainly may, that our mode of wheeling*, 
uni >' '■s under the particular disadvantage of a si nail fron t, or considera¬ 
ble arch, generally miswcrs when the column marches at the ordinary 
time, the contrivance is evidently defective, when the column proceeds 
in the quicker cadence, where, inadequate to remove the delay, a time 
of march hurried to lfi2 paces in the minute (42 more than that 
allowed) would merely suffice to step over the ground; and it would 
require the alteration to be made at the rate of 17^ steps in the minute, 
to obtain the proportion now observed between the degree of celerity 
the column advauecs in the ordinary time, and the divisions effect their 
change in the direction of march*. Now, as wc have already seen 
that the time, under the latter proportion of 75: 120, offers noiiing 
auperffuouB, and is even sometimes Jiardly equal to meet the exigency, 
a less active cadence than 171^ cannot he rcciorted to with security, or 
without exposing to the defect of extension whenever the column steps 
under the influence of the accelerated cadence. 

* Mr. Russell, who, in his Tactical Regulator, has most dUigeotly searched 
and most ably illustrated all that relates to the time, in the exercise, says, 
(part i. circumstauces ia wheeling,) that when mpviag in Ote qukk eadebce, 
wheel of the quarter cinilc would require, for 2d flies, to be taken at the 
rata of six miles and a quarter in an hour; for 15 files, at the rate of about 
eight miles ia an hour; and to be taken at the rateofninis miles and three 
furloQgs an hour, for the reduced front of 10 files, 

VoL. VI, 2x2 
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Harinpr thus concluded what relates to the British, and displayed the 
inefficiency of the means employed to restrain the whcellnir*, wliilo on 
the marclij within its proper duration, we shall take a view (»f tlie other 
armies, and see how far they have been successful in this particular. 
Be^inuinji' by the Austrians, we shall discover in their coiiuiiou wheel !>ut 
little or DO difference from our own practice, with which they likcwUc 
coincide, as to the acecHcrated pace of pert'ormaucc; hut as nothing is 
said respectingf the wheelin^f inan^s stepping? out, it does not even pre¬ 
sent the advantasrc of our circular motion : however, this becomes im¬ 
material with them, as the upplication of this inomnent is altogether 
confined to the alterations on the march of u column, when proccedim^ 
In the ordinary time; and that, whenever the advance is made at a quick¬ 
er pace, they invariably <*fl*ect them hy tlie pivots (a 

wheel on a moveable pivot), in which, without altering the cadence, 
the whole remain in motion, an<) pivot man steps abort, so us to clear 
the jjround in lime, and before llic approach of the next division f. As 
to the Danes, their pivot man fui os, and the rest hurry their wheel, by 
running over the {ground ; iliis much removes the difficulty as to time, 
hut produces a disorderly exeemtion. 

The measures adopted by the French vary a^ainfrom those mention¬ 
ed: they make a distinction in their changes of direction, and admit of 
a different i volutLcm, when they take place towards the pivot, or when 
they recur to the reverse fliuik of tlie coluinii: wlicn the changes are on 
the vegnhiting side, ihc guide, or pivot man, on reaching the marker, 
who shows the spot where I he the alteration in the march is to take 
place, without altering his pace either in length or cadence, turns, and 
immediately pursucB liis advance straight forward in the new aliguc- 
ment, while the rest, iu bringing their outward shoulders forwards and 
towards him, hurry their steps, to endeavour quickly and individually to 
regain their dress in the line with him. This movement they call changer 
de direction svr le cotf‘ du guide. 

But were the alieration in the direction to the reverse side, 
they then have recourse to the wheel, which they perform at the 
cadtttcc proceeded on in column; the pivot man, however, keeps in 
motion, but reduces his step in length to six inches |; both these ex- 


* This alludes to the Rules and Regulatioas; as the mode of wheeling on a 
moveable pivot has undergone some alterations by the F> E. and E. and may be 
nay substituted to the regular wheel, whenever, from deficiency of time, the 
use of the latter becomes unappropriate. 

method of wheeling of tbe Austrians, as well as Uiat explained here- 
fltdr for the Fruasiana, must not be mistaken for the movement explained In 
|h^. and R. under the name of wheels on a moveable pivot, os tbe following 
«Ul fully illn^tfate. 

; F. R. dcole'du soldat, 260—270; dcole de peloton, 180—197. Bat, mre 
* column of platoons thus to alter its direction of march to the reverN ndej 
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tW'iUenta provide for tlic regular advance, as to time, since, liy both, tho 
wheeliiii; point is disen«-a»[ed, previous to the arrival of the succeeding 
division ; but, besides the donble mode of openitiiiij, to which it compels 
for niaiuruvres evidently (lie same, and which, (iclriinentai to simplici¬ 
ty, coniravcncs a fundamental principle of the movements*: theip 
cfintiirf>r rfc direction snrlr colddu^uide, used when the. alteration is oa 
the proper pivot side, are liable to promote unsteadiness in theexecu. 
tkuK a particular, as we have already had occahioo to mention, not al¬ 
ways sulhcienliy attended to by the able compiler of their Re 4 (leineni+. 
As to their inode of wUecliny:, on the reverse flank, thoujrh it promises 
a more orderly performance, it is still not unexceptionuhlc, as the 
tonch of the elbow is removed in it, from the pivot to the wheeJiug 
flank man, who is, therefore, no longer restrained iu his curb. What 
has boon said of the French, likewise applies to the troops of the Ne, 
ihcrlauds, whose performance is perfectly similar in those manceuvresj. 

But of all the modes hitherto described, none a[ipears to possess the 
merit of that employed by the Prussians: applicable to every case on 
the march, this general adoption is obtained without any intrusion up¬ 
on the system; the ]>rinciples of the wheel remain untouched, tiic 
ill it is directed to the wheelins^ flank, the feeling is preserved on 
the pivot side, and, without any interference with the cadence, the evo¬ 
lution brought within its proper period of performance, by the mere 
aticution in the pivot man, whilst circling round, toadvance sutfleient- 
}, 1 0 clear in time the wheeling point, so as allow the followingdi- 
vision to niuvc over the nreb the very instant it gains the ground of 


while placed at half diatanre, the pivot, man would have to increase his pace 
from six inches to a foot, to clear the wlieuling point in lime.—Bcole dc butail- 
lon, 243. 

* It Is H fundamental rule in tacticks, that the same operation should never 
oflTer two ways of execution, as one, evidently superfluous, ought, as such, 
to be expunged. 

f Muntocuculi has observed, in his Memoirs, that the three great necessaries 
to carry on a war, were--money, money, and again money; and thus wc may 
emubaticaliy say of the infantry tacticks, that the three essential purticulars 
in them arc—compactness, compactness, and again compactoeas; for it is to 
that important object the choice iu the selection of the movements should be 
almost wholly directed, as well as every miouti» in the performance and in tlic 
instruction should principally tend; it is in that proportion iu which an infantry 
has acquired this most valuable qualifleation, and to the degree in which they 
can maintain it, by presenting an orderly body before, the enemy, that the 
fairest estimation of its value may be drawn. This consideration cannot suffi¬ 
ciently be impress^ on the mindi of those entrusted with the care of framing 
regulations for the field movements of that corps, where every direction, how 
insigpificant soever it may appear, must immediaUdjr ojierate, and either pro¬ 
mote or counteract this important feature in the ^ciphne of troops. 

I R« 1. derN.ioldatea school, No. 275^284; pelotons Khool, i80«-197» 
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nltcnition; yet, notwithstanding the facility this manner exhibits, was 
the British mode of operating preferred, and an objcclion raised, that 
tlic pivot ill tlic Prussian wlicel, by tracing out an undefined arch, still 
leaves the curb undetermined, a circumstance which may tend to un- 
f‘ertainry while in motion ; and, therefore, not sufficiently protect uni¬ 
formity in the circular line, pursued hy the successive and following 
diviMuis; which, however, here of no great consequence ,• our present 
evolution may he easily retainod, with the addiiional direction, furtho 
pivot man, after facing, to advance two paces into the new line of 
marcii, or so soon us the removal of the divison in front will allow him 
to do 60 , as this will most effectually dispel all appreiieiislou of delay 
and check at the point of entry*, and, hy the trifling nmendment pro¬ 
posed, remove every difficnlty now experienecH, without relinquishing 
a method, in whitdi the arch, from being defined, presents a most steady 
and admits of a most regular performance. 


* This method will answer even for tin* front of four files under the quick 
cadence, as the < ircuhiT then eoncludert in four pac es, will admit the two motions 
performedin facing,aiui the two %iteps to the front. The preceding section will, 
therefore, have resinned the advance about the time the next pivot man lias 
completed bis change of front, so that, uitliout experiencing any delay, he may 
take hU two steps forwaida. Where the column movc*^ iit sections of three, 
the alterations iu the line of march most be accomplished as wiico proceeding 
iu files. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

PROVING POWDER AT MADRAS. 


-•ooo»- 


To the Editor of the Military/ Eepositorj/, 

Sir, 

Your prodccespor, in page 2(>} of liis 2d No. has given 
an account of [)roviiig powder at tliis Presidency, which 
docs not agree with the present ])iTvalcnt practice, and 
which I do not believe correclly describes any system 
ever regularly established within the provinces of this 
Gov ernnicnt. 

Wishing to correct the error unto wliich he was, J am 
sure, on this jioiut unwittingly led, 1 beg to supply you 
wd.h the following iiiforinatiou. 

The piece of ordnance used for powder proof at St. 
Thomas’Mount, Madras, is a brass 10 inch Europe cast 
mortar, weighing 12 cwt. 1 <jr. 21 lbs. 

Feel. Incheii. Tenths. 

Exterior length of the mortar, 2 8 7'h 

Diameter of bore about , . .. 0 10 ^ 

with a chamber of a conical shape, which will contain 
about 4 lbs. of gunpowder, the mouth of the chamber be¬ 
ing 5 inche.s wide. The w’eight of the bed is 14 cwt. 
that of the shell 96 lbs. and its diameter about 9.85 inches. 
At 45 of elevation, should the shell, with a charge of 2 lbs, 
not be thrown 1000 yards, the powder is not considered 
serviceable. The charge of powder for proof is first ac¬ 
curately weighed. It is then put into a powder measure, 
and by that means into the chamber, where it is well set 
up by the hand. 

The use, however, of a brass mortar at this Presidency 
for powder proof (the chamber of which is liable to be 
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afFocted by the large charges generally used in proof) 
seems as objectionable as the former use of brass, or 
“ bell inctar' balls for powder proof in Bengal. 

I am told, that 8 inch shells have, in Bengal, given 
place, in powder proof, to solid cast iron (iS lb. balls, well 
inrncd, and of the ^proper maximiun iliametcr, viz. 'J-Qb 
inches. 

I should be glad to iiml these balls, with the cast iron 
Gower 8 incli mortar and bed, established at all the three 
Prcsidences, for powder jiroof; for I do not believe any 
more durable, correct, or convenient means could be 
found better adapted for that purpose. 

A large charge, though attended with the delay con- 
serpicnt upon a long range, slnmld, along with a small 
and medium charge, be invariably used in all coinparu* 
tive proofs of gunpowder. Perhaps a cliarge of 2 oz. 
with one of 1, and another of 2 lbs. might answer this ob¬ 
ject Aviih the 8 inch Gower. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Madras^ April 1827. An ARTii.i.KRrMAN. 
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ARTICLE \1T. 

ON SUPERCESSION IN RANK. 


7h the Editor of the Indian Militat'y Repository, 

Sir, 

The positive prohibition by the Honourable Court of 
Directors to their officers obUtiniug the rank of Captain 
ji?-e\ionsly to 15 years service, from the date of their first 
coniuiissioii, and the result of some consequent represen¬ 
tations forwarded to the Honourable Court, have I ima¬ 
gine destroyed all hope of fully recovering one of those 
privileges, wdiich in some cases redeemed the slowness 
of promotion by seniority, and in expectation of which 
cvi-ry officer appointed antecedent to the promulgation 
oi he prohibitory order, entered the service. To enume¬ 
rate the disadvantages under which these officers labour, 
in comparison with those of His Majesty's service, in 
which the rank (if it can be so called) of cadet is not 
acknowledged, as it is in the Company's, would, from 
whiit has already appeared, be needless; but 1 have not as 
yet observed any notice made of the injury the order en¬ 
tails on members of our own service; and upon this plea 
I place my excuse for reverting to the subject, after the 
decided manner in which it has been laid aside. 

In 1809, the Honourable Company deemed it expedi« 
.ent to send out a large proportion of infantry cadets, 
whether for the purpose of making themsl^lves more 
competent to command, by studying the languages and 
their duties at Barasut, until vacancies in corps occurred 
for them, or to be in readiness to secure the efficiency of 
the anny, is iminateriai. But the fact is certain, that 
those cadets received pay from the Honourable Company^ 
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for services which they were ready to perform, and which 
many of them actually did perform for months with corps; 
still those officers are superseded by cadets of the season 
after them! nay of even nine years after them !! 

Four officers of the of Artillery of the 

season of 1810* have received the brevet rank of captain 
from Nov, 1825, thus siipcrsediiiijr the cadets of 18^)9, who 
have not yet been so fortunate us to attain the recfiinen- 
tal captaincy, and who will not by the late orders he enti¬ 
tled to the Brevet rank for eiijht and ten months after their 
more fortunate juniors. The in general distinct nature 
of the two arms of the serxice cannot, I ])resinnc, be ad¬ 
duced as a reason for the suporccssion. Tlion^^h it may 
fairly be urged, that the few urtillerv cadets requin'd to 
fill up the vacancies in that branch made it unnecessary 
to send out any in excess to the number required, still 
this would have been a matter of no consequence, had not 
the prohibitory ordera destroyed that advantage which 
priority of nomination at home, eonfenwl in ail branches 
of the service. Fiirlh('r, a cadet of 1818, has succeeded to 
the regimental captaincy, in what is called a lucky corps, 
perhaps, during the period made void by these prohi¬ 
bitory orders, and has superseded in consequence some 
of those who entered the service nine years before biinf • 


* We benerp inRCcuraden bftve obtained in qnotinf? the standing of artillery 
cadets, all of them being cadeh, from the period of their appointnicot as such to 
Wooijdch or Addiscojnhc.—Ki>. 

t A cadet of 1K08 hftH been tbuKsiipcrseded by one of 1818. Since regimental 
and battalion rise siicccsbively took place in 179d and 1824 of one general grada¬ 
tion list, the serviceof the £ast India Coropariy,we think,can no longer be consi¬ 
dered generally as one of strict seniority rise, although that rule obtaioa in the 
lower grades of regimental promotion. To complain of the supercession of one 
particular class of cadets, by any individual, or other class of cadets, more espe¬ 
cially of a different and distinct branch of the army, whether of the same, or of 
notiier presidenc}', seems therefore only to complain, that a chequered regi- 
Bkental pipindtion, and a division of the army into distinct corps, branches, 
and iwaqdencies prevails. The measure of promoting subaltern officers (not 
cadeii)l years service, to the army rank of captain, was adopted as a means 
-Mine degree advancing in army rank those who might have been unfor- 
tpBata'in regimental promotion. But neither that, or any other measure, shortof 
a jjten^ral gradation rise, could possibly have prevented the occasional superces- 
,ldoB of iodiridoals, which now (since each battalion has been made a regiment) 
must be more frequent and unequal than ever. If the cadets of 1809, alluded to 
by OUT corrmpondent, received pay as sub^tern officers on joining corps, and had 
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Notwithstanding the injunction imposed at the 
Horse Guards, and the compliance given to it at the India 
House, I cannot but indulge an expectation that the order 
and the subject will be again taken up and re-investi¬ 
gated by the Honourable Court, so far as it concerns the 
interests of their own officers. Not for a niornent do 1 wish 
that my companions in the service should be deprived of 
their good fortune, for promotion conics sitiw enough at 
all times to tlie many ; hut merely that those who have 
been less fortunate by the possible and to-be-cxpected 
exigencies of the Honourable Company's service, should 
not suil’er further by tlie retrospective effect of an order 
embracing His Majesty’s, 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
A Lieut. H. C, S. 


their perio<l (if Indian service for retiring pen8ion running on by being sent out too 
eariy to Indiu, witboul waiting for vacancies, hai'c they not been gainers ? or would 
they’ Lave preferred being, like the artillery cadets, kept a year or two longer 
ir Ingland, losing both Indian allowances and service, and being thrown as to 
rauA. into the cadets of the next year ?—£d. 
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ARTICLE I. 

EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

[Ooa/muecf from ipaga 179.] 

CONCLUSION. 

* 

t 

Phk Sub-Committee, in closing their Report, have class¬ 
ed together some miscellaneous observations, which have 
either been omitted in their proper places, or have ari¬ 
sen from a review of the whole subject submitted to their 
consideration. 

In considering the subject of Field ordnance, the Sub- 
Committee beg to express tbeir opinion, tbait it would be 
for the benefit of the service that the following changes 
were made. 

* 

• « . 

1st. That the charges for all held guns were reduced to 
one-fourth of the shot’s nominal weight. This has become 
the more desirable, not only from'the, acknowledged 
strength and excellence of the powder used in His Ma¬ 
jesty’s service, but from the late diminution of windage 
to one-tenth of an inch. Charges of one-fourth pf the shot's 
weight, whilst fully equal to any ranges which can be ^ 

VoL. VI. 2 K 
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qiiiml in the field, would render the action and recoil of the 
guns in firing more moderate and easy to their carriages, 
occasioning in consequence less wear and tear, would 
produce more accurate firing, and also an economy of 
powder, which is now so well guarded in the boxes against 
deterioration, as to render an excess of charge from this 
idea by no means necessary. 

2d. That in howitzers for field services cast in future, 
their bores correspond correctly with those of guns of 
the same nominal calibres. 

This would render the 24-pounder and I2-pounder how¬ 
itzers available for ricochet firing, as well as for the ap¬ 
plication of red hot shot when circumstances might re¬ 
quire it, as in the instance of burning buildings convert¬ 
ed into temporary posts. 

3d. That henceforth round shot, spherical case shot, and 
common shells, be cast correctly of the same diameter. 
This, it is considered, would be more simple than the tri¬ 
fling difference of diameter which at present exists, but 
of which the utility is not apparent. 

Rockets. As it appears to the Sub-Committee that they 
ought not to leave the subject of rockets altogether un¬ 
noticed, they beg to observe, without entering into the 
question of the propriety of a corps used solely for the 
rocket service, that as this corps cannot be in all places 
and situations whore rockets may be useful, it appears to 
be very desirable that the artillery soldiers generally 
should be instructed, as a regular part of their duty, in 
the use of this arm, with regard to which there is at pre¬ 
sent a mystery. There is also apparently a great variety 
of natures of rockets, with the proposed applications of 
which the corps of artillery is entirely unacquainted. 

it is therefore much to be wished, that the natures and 
application of roejeets moat suitable to field and bombard¬ 
ing operations should he ascertained by a course of ex- 
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periment$> and that regular instructions should be drawn 
up, and an exercise funned for the men who In the course 
of their duty may be called upon to use these auxiliary 
weapons. 

The Sub-Committee cannot but think that rockets 
would be made more easily efficient, if the number of 
their varieties were reduced to two, or at most three na¬ 
tures for the held, and one or two natures fur bombard¬ 
ing, and if the machinery used were as simple as possible, 
and the carriage as nearly assimilated as could he to 
those used for the transport of ammunition in the service 
generally. 

The Sub-Committee beg further to express their opinion, 
1st. That in future artillery equipments, spare harness 
should be allowed in the proportion per field battery of 
two horses leading harness and four horses wheel harness. 

That no spare harness is necessary with battering train 
equipments, as the whole of the allotted proportion of har¬ 
ness can hardly under any circumstances be expected 
to uc in use at the same time, 

2d. That a spare linchpin and washer, and also a lea¬ 
ther bucket be allowed to each carriage. 

Od. That two leather cartouches be allowed per held 
battery, to be carried in the store waggon, in lieu of those 
hitherto allowed per gun. 

4th, That the present stuffing of the ammunition boxes 
be discontinued. 

5th. That blankets be in future issued, so as to allow on 
held service one blanket for each horse in harness; the 
driver's blankets suffices for the horse on which the man 
rides; but one is alsd required for the off horse, and U 
necessary to prevent the horse from being galled by the 
harness, which otherwise is the case notwithstanding every 

VoL. VI. 2 K 2 
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precaution. But it appears to the Sub-Committee that 
the blankets now issued arc unnecessarily large, and that 
a blanket of 2^ yards by 1^ yards would be more conve¬ 
nient, and less expensive. 

Cth. This galling of horses, both with riding and draft, 
is in great measure owing to the weight of tlie soldier’s 
saddle-bag, which from the quantity of articles contained 
in the kitt, becomes inconvenient, both in weight and 
size. 

7th. The Suh-Conimittee therefore beg strongly to re¬ 
commend, that adimimition of the kitt be made, so as to 
reduce the size of the artilleryman's knapsack to that of 
the infantry soldiers ; and they consider that great good 
would accrue, if the saddle-bags of the mounted men of the 
artillerj service wx-re made smaller than at present, and 
so shaped as to allow of their being easily carried by the 
men when dismounted, as is so frequently the case. 

It appears to the Sub-Committee, that to attain this de¬ 
sirable end, it is only necessary to reduce the kitt of the 
mounted men, and that the saddle-bag be made of the 
shape used in the hussar service, and that its material be 
cloth or dyed canvas, instead of leather, as at present. If 
the dyed canvas should prove as serviceable as there is 
reason to expect, it appears to the Sub-Committee that 
the oil-decks issued to all mounted men might Ik entirely 
dispensed with. 

8th. In reference to llic personal appointments of the 
mounted men, the Sub-Committee cannot help consi¬ 
dering, that the drivers should be furnished with cloaka 
similar to those allowed to the gunners of horse artillery, 
the great coats hitherto issued to the drivers being very 
inferior in point of comfort. The clothing and arming of 
this valuable class of men lias been already noticed. 

The Sub-Committee, in concluding, beg to state, that al¬ 
though there are many points which from experience it 
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has become advisable to alter or improve, they neverthe¬ 
less feel themselves called upon to notice the very efficient 
state in which every equipment that has fallen under their 
examination has been sent out of late years. 
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16tA Auguaty 

OBSERVATIONS BY THE MASTER GENERAL 

EQUIPMENTS, AND 

■ * » »» 

REFERENCE. OBSERVATIONS. 

** Composition of butteries. 1. 1 belicTCthr butteries should ennsist of 

The committee huve ontdeei- eight pieces^ ihutiB^ of 6 guns and 2 huwit* 
ated in the equipments? &c.'' :ecrs, and that a company of nrlilicry is 

equal to this number of pieces. 

U this last position be true, or if a com^ 
pany of artillery is equal to the manage¬ 
ment of more than the battery, it ought to 
consist of more, or in other words, of the 
number which a company of artillery of 
say 110 men can manage. 


“ Spherical case 0 pounders I 2. 1 doubt this ; 1 should say one sixth, 
of total.'*' 


'*Snch are the reasons." This is a very serious questior. and the 

Comniittec hare exhausted the 8ub}hv^t, at 
least on one side. In some scats of war, i 
am certain that ihe horses asked for are 
necessary, but it is equally obvious that 
they arc more than are used for the same 
pieces of ordnance by any other nation in 
Europe. It is true, that our guns and car¬ 
riages are heavier than others; but then onr 
horse is a great deal better and more pow¬ 
erful , if taken care of. Upon the whole, 1 am 
for keeping the rule as it is, making the 
spare horses more numerous on foreign ser¬ 
vice, and really efficient, in order to provide 
for ^ose circumsta^ea which might occa- 
aioo an exception. 
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1820. 

ON THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON FIELD 

POINTS COMBINED THEREWITH. 


REPU’. 

A compauy of artillery is certainly more 
tban equal to the manaifonient of a battery 
of Hix pieces, and could with ease ntanage 
n batter}’ of eight pieces. Indeed in the whole 
system of allotting a company per field bat¬ 
tery, it has always been understood that 
the surplus men should be applicable to 
the general service of the artillery, such as 
reserves of gun ammunition, and niusquet 
ball cartridges, escorts, depfits, &c. &c. on 
which accounts it lias been considered un- 
advisiibie to calculate too nicely as to the 
number of men, especially in the first 
fornmlion of a rurps of artillery for an ar¬ 
my : it will, however, he easy to apply a 
company of artillery of (he present assum¬ 
ed strength to a battery of 8 pieces, if his 
Grace shall determine that batteries shall 
be composed of that number. 


REMARKS 

BY A MfMBER. 

This 1 heartily agree to, my 
own speculations on the forma¬ 
tion of field batteries, having 
been for eight pieces, the manu¬ 
scripts of which 1 have. 

It forms a battery, which on 
first equipment might be deem¬ 
ed sufficient to accompany a di¬ 
vision on expeditionary service. 


The Committee have already very consi¬ 
derably reduced the proportion ofspberical 
case with field guns, and fully concur in 
the further reduction proposed by his Grace. 


This subject admits of discussion. The I should very much regret to 
Committee are sensible that they have • see a reduction of the spare horses 
extra horses, the whole,of the ammunition further than has never 

carriages and other carriages of a battery : been found too great a number, 

they have done this with the view of ren- nor do 1 think it ever will be, ex- 

dering the batteries efficient in the most cept fas 1 believe is the case in 

extended meaning of the term; and they the French service) moveable 

still consider themselves as preserving a depfits of remount were^ csta- 

line of real economy in earnestly desiring bliahed in the field, to which all 

to retain the proposed number of horses for horses are sent, and the 

the guns, and one waggon for each, con- chet^attx haul h pied arc conti- 

firming the reduced numbers to the other nued to a small number, actually 

carriages, and decreasing the spare horses carryings harness, and replaced 

from to Vx or fts required. In Portugal and 

They hope by their modification to meet Spain, the^ proportion of spare 

his Grace's wishes, and on receiving his was 4; yctintheautumnof 1812, 

Grace's sanction fortheiradoptioD,can im- the proportion of sick horses to 

mediately proceed in drawing out the dc- whole in the country, was 
tailed scales of equipment. u appears by the return sent 

home. In other respects 1 agree 
with this reply. 
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OBSERVATION. 


“ With rcsprctloartificcrs>the 
Khoeing smitUn have beeu taken 
at one to about 40 horses ; the 
other artificers generally at two 
of each i»cr battery.” 


4. How is this in the cavalry ? 

I doubt this; batteries are seldom quite 
alone and detached, and the strength of one 
can easily be applied to another. 


The number of officers, non* 
commissioned officers, and gun¬ 
ners of artillery on the scale es¬ 
tablished in 1807, being much 
Coo low for the service of a field 
battery.” 


5. I concur in the principle, that a com¬ 
pany of artillery, of which in iny opinion 
the gunner drivers ought to form an inte¬ 
gral part,ought to be suflicient for a battery, 
of which a !l-poundcr battery, for instance, 
ought to consist of 8 pieces. Those of larger 
calibre might have fewer, those of smaller 
more. 

There is one point in all this which has 
not been attended to, and that is expense. 

Wc must take care that we do not make 
this branch of the service so expensive, as 
that DO country, even this, can bear the ex¬ 
pense of inaiutaining in the held an efficient 
estabUshmeut of it. 

For that reason alone I should wish the 
whole of this to be revised. 


** It is considered from the 7. I have already stated my opinion of 
nature of the service.'* the formation of the company of artillery 

and gunner drivers. This would be applica¬ 
ble to all situations in the Britirii service, 
as I can shew, whether of siege, island, or 
colonial service, musquetammunition, train 
for sieges, or reserve. 
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REPLY. 

The mode of hkoeing in the CHvalry differs 
t'KScnttally from <)int followed with artillery, 
which iB very Kuperior to it. The cavalry 
farriers retain rni foreign service the home 
allowance of ^d. per day per lo^rsc, finding 
the iron. The cavalry arc in coiusequence 
frequently ill shod. The altowanie of one 
aboeiiig smith to 40 horses is known to 
be reasonable : a sroaller allowance would 
lead to embarrassment in the event of sick¬ 
ness or casualty among the shoeing smitlis, 
which must occasionally be expected. 

The two artificers (u heelers and collar 
matters' wilt probahly not be considered 
tix) inncli, us tbc carriages and harness are 
incivHsed. 

Jf tiie suggestion of encouraging artid' 
cers among the gunners bhould be attended 
lr>, it is clear that little or no expense could 
iKCruc to the public, as the sccund work¬ 
man wonld only receive a iriHiiig addition- 
:ii ailoM'ance when employed in that enpa* 
cit)'. 


The Corninittec fully concur in the idea, 
that the drivers should form an integral 
part of a company on field service. The 
batteries of light picccB, os fi-pounder,might 
also readily consist of 6 pieces of ordnance 
only, and those of heavy pieces, u» 18-|)Ound- 
«r, of 4. 

in this case, the totality of a company 
not being required with a buttery of light 
pieces, the spore men would naturally be 
applied to the reserves of ammunition and 
other duties, which, though not, strictly 
speaking, duties with field batteries, are 
nevertheless essentially useful. 

The Committee are fully sensible how 
necessary it is to attend to expense and on 
receiving his Grace’s directions upon what 
principle field batteries shall be formed, 
pledge themselves to make such reduction 
in the whole scale of equipments, as will 
shew how desirous they are of every euono- 
iiiy which shall yet leave the field artillery 
in possession of that efiicicncy, without 
which the good of the service would not in 
their opinion be consulted. 


The Committee perfectly agree with his 
Grace’s vlbw of this subject; and if his Grace 
■ball permit them, will pcuut out tbc mode 
in which it appears to them that his Grace’s 
wishes may readily be carried into execu¬ 
tion. 


2 L 
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REFERENCE. OBSERVATION. 

** Witliout dpteriniiiing ilie 8. See remark on expense, 
question ot tlie propriety of 
mounting the whole of the gun* 
oers, to M’hicU the ('oininittee 
lee) murli (li'^poscd^ instead of 
arrying any on the carriages.** 

** The flommittcc have drawn 9. I may here observe, that I don't sec 
out the pmportion of ummuni* why the quantity of ammunition carried 
tiun and stores." with a battery of lieht pieces should be 

greater than that carried with ordnance of 
heavier calibre. 

Take the 9*i>ounder, for instance, as the 
standard uf field ordnance, and su ppose 150 
rounds a gun sufficient for u battle, why 
should a b'pouuder or a 3-pounder have 
more ? 

A 6-pounder or .'t-pounder will require 
fewer carriages to carry that quantity \ but 
that is so much the better. 


10. There being enough for one battle 
with the batteries, there ought to be enough 
for a second with the army in the park or 
reserves, and enough for a third in a field 
dep6t, which v^onW be fixed according to 
the disposition of the Commander in Chief. 

“ The reserve of small arm 11. This would do with 1,20,000 rounds 
ammunition to be conveyed in in depAt. 

100 limber waggons.’' 


“ Botb the species of rifle 12. This is difficult, from the occasional 
amniimhioii, it is true, are for use of the rifle as a musquet. 
the same arm; hut the different 2d. When used as a mnaquetjitis pul in 
rifle corps did not accord as to with a coniim»n cartridge; but even in this 

the use, homc preferring,” &c. case, it ought U» he the largest ball which 

the pieces could receive. 

Jst. When used as a rifle, the ball is Urg* 
er, and is forced in the piece. 

1 should doubt the use of the fustiau, it 
must be liable to leave fire in the barrel. 

“They wish, therefore, to re- 13. It should be strong enough to be 

commend the adoption of the caulked* 
common deal box firmly put to¬ 
gether." 


“ A portion of the reserve 
gun ammunition, consisting of a 
waggon fur every two pieces of 
ordnance." 
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REPLY. 

Tlie Committee have no wish to urge 
tins )K)int, nithnugh they roiisider» that re¬ 
duction in other, perU of the equipment 
may induce his Grace to think favourably 
of this suggestion, which is not hastily of¬ 
fered, nor without much reflection. 

Consider tr>0 rounds as the quantity 
wished to be carried per gun with a battery, 
the carriages attendant on a fi- pounder or 3- 
]>ounderhattery will readily be decreased. It 
is however observable, that light pieces are 
both fired somewhat faster,and are more fre- 
qtK'ritly liable ti>bc called into action than 
pieces of higher calibre ; fur light guns arc 
generally with advanced corps, and are fie» 
queotly engaged in 0 |>erations preparatory 
to battle, when there may not be time or 
opportunity to replace their nmniiinition : 
and further, one waggon jter gun affords the 
enscritial advantage of occasionally trans- 
j>urtiDg the gunners for rapid niovefnents. 

The Committee here beg leave to observe, 
that according to bis Grace's allotment of 
aniinunition,an increase of about 30 ammu¬ 
nition waggons will be required fur the 
moveable equipments. 


Tlie dep6t would add iiO rounds per man 
to the 140 ruunda already allotted, making 
the proportion as follows : 

Carried by the soldiers, . • 60 rounds. 

Reserves of ball cartridges, BO ditto. 

In depot, 50 ditto. 

Total rounds per man 100 

The Committee have strongly recom¬ 
mended experiments, both with rifles and 
■mall arms genemlly, as they consider the 
subject to be very imperfectly understood, 
and to require more simplicity in its gene- 
raterrangemeot. 


In tne opinion of artificers, caulking is 
not desirable. But the obvious intention and 
wish being to protect the ammunition from 
wet, it is believed that the present box, as 
now altered, will fully answer that purpose. 

Cartridges have been prepared in paper 
prepared with boiled oil, which have noiui*' 
pleasant taste or smell, do not foul the barrel, 
and have been fired without inconvenience, 
after an immersion of six buurs in water. 

2 l2 
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REFERENCE. OBSERVATION. 

** An a 12-pounder of tbisdes- ]4. I doubt this, considering the strength 
scription is considered to be suf- of modern parapets and traverses, 
ficieully powerful," &c. 


** In arranging the proportiun 
of amniuuitiuii/’ &c. 


15. I believe 1000 rounds each gnn^ 
but more guns would be better and chcap- 


“ The Committee therefore, 10. Would not the caulked box answer, 
with a view of remedying the and be lighter and less expensive, and less 
■erioub objertiouH to the powder liable to be stolen i 
barrels for a protracted laud car¬ 
riage,’’ &c. 


The Committee also strong' 17. Is this opinion tbe result of ex- 
1y recommend, that in future the periments ? 1 thought the contrary was the 
spherical fuse holes." true doctrine. 


In tbe annexed equipment, 18. Whether it would not be desirable 
there is a Flanders pattern wag- always to have a moveable equipment for 
gon for every piece of ordnance." one day 's hnog, say 100 rounds with each 

gun. 


** A canvas nose-bag to be 19 . Is tbit right f 
substituted for tbe hair nose¬ 
bags bivbcito used." 
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REPLY, 

Thi^se p:uns have been aMiimed on the 
qualifuMl biippusition* that there Uaiindc- 
quate number of 2-t-pounderK forlbe more 
serious operations of ubiege, and uro rather 
taken on account of the facility of their 
movement, and the lighluossof their amniu- 
nttioii for the purpotHCS of annoying and 
dianiuunting the erivmy’K guns by direct 
fire, than for the cxcluMve purpose of 
1 icochet, ^vhioh latter appli(*ation ot'projec- 
tiles, it is believed, will rarely elTect breurh 
in the present state of di‘fensive warfare, 
except when used with the heaiicsturd* 
nance, such as 10 and B-iiich howitzers. 

In many cases, more guns with the same 
quantity of ammunitioii would be better and 
cheaper. 

Hut as each buttering train miiHt he form¬ 
ed in reference to its particular dehtina- 
tion, little more than a general oiitlmu sub’ 
ject to iiitHhhcarion could be tiaced. 

The dtisiderata required are strength, 
simplicUy,durabiUtyaa(Utowage; all these, 
together witli the security to the powder, 
are combined in the proposed box, which 
also coiitnins nothing on uccouat of which 
it may be liulde to be stolen. It is consider¬ 
ed by artiticers the best of several boxes 
made for tbe purpose, and is nearly similar 
to that adopted for the navy. 

The fuze holes were originally screwed 
to correspond with screwed fuzes, and 
should have been left olf at the time the 
idea of these fnzes was abandoned. 

The experiments of lust year fully bear 
out this. 

It would evidently be most desirable to 
have a moveable equipment of a day’s firing 
nearly; but this appearing to the Commit¬ 
tee to make n considerable addition to the 
Battering Train equipment, though contem¬ 
plated, was given up : it can now be readily 
restored. 

The horses’ hair nose-bag soon becomes 
dirty; if washed, wears out, and it is in trntU 
an article of constant supply. 

It is believed that the canvas bag is botlt 
cheaper and more durable. 


REMARK. 



WEIGHTS OF FIELD CARRIAGES 


NATURE OF CARRIAGES, &c. 


9 Poundfr, 


.. 

12 Pounder, medium, -j 

Ammunition Limhor f . 

C»rri.Ke,12P„uuder<^5;;;:'„X;„\;,„; 

* Avhcel, 

f Gun. 

12 pon,.der. light, 

C Xmmiinttion, 

AmmunitloQ LlmhcT . 

Carnage, 

« Spare Wiieei, 

Gim.. 

'(’arriatr,.... 
LimluT, .... 
Aitiiminitioi), 

Amniimition T.imber ! * . 

Carriogc, 9 Pounder 

® ! Amramiitum, 

Sparc Wheel, 

~Gun,. 

C Pounder, heavy. 

Ammunition, 

Ammunition Limber . 

Carriage, 6 I'oundcr<“’“*“®*‘» 
hcavv JAmmumtum, 

« Sparc Wheel, 

Gun,. 

'Carriage, 

I Limber, 
Ammunition, 

f Body,. 

Ammunition Limber j Limber, .... 
Carriage, 6 Pr. light, { Aminiinition, 

LSparc Wheel, 
(Gun,. 

3 Pounder, heavy. ^ Sbef^;!! 

f Body,. 

Ammunition Limber J Limber, .... 
Carriage,3 Pr. heavy jAminunition, 

C Spare. Wheel, 


6 Pounder, light. 


ff' 

•o 

e 

.. 

8 

as 


b 

.£> 


9 


Wr.Kims, 


GiinjCarriago, j 
Lindner, mid 
\nini(iiutt(iu. 
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IR 

80 


32 
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32 


94 
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76 
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W'eicii rs. 


NATURE OF CARRIAGES, &c. 


J'fiiin, . 

x% V licht, < , . " 

’ ^ j Lmiocr, ... 

'■* I JiJf inoiiu* f 

. • I < 1 Oun, . 

..■< 

‘I'-^w.iby two) 

mules, 

1 Pair of Boxes for do. \ Boxes,. 

csirru'd on ouo miiU*, k Animunilioii, 

1 P»V vitli 4 Boxes. jfWiaffV 

drawn by two mutes, | * 

J J'air of Boxes for do. J Boxes,. 

rarried by one mule, 1 Ainiiiun'ition, 

fHouitziT, .. 
24 PoiuulevBrass How* J Ciirrinpe,..., 
ilzer. \ Liiiibtfi', . • • • 


Cnmape,..., 
Liiiibtfi', . • • • 
Aininiiiiitioii, 

Bod*’,. 

Luuber, . .. 
Ainmututioti, 
Sparc Wheel, 


Anuniunilioii T/miher 
Carriap'e for 21 Pr. 
Brass Uunil^er, 

13 Pounder Brass How 
itzer, 


Ainmnnitlon LimberTBody.. 

Carriage for 12 j Limber, ..., 
Pouuder Bmas How-y Ammunition, 
itzer, (Spare Wheel, 


(Howitzer, 

Si Inch Howitzer, bea- ) Carriage, .. 

vy, J Limber. .... 

(Ammunition, 

... fBodv,. 

.munition Limticr 1 . 

carriage 5J inch < Amnninition, 
lowitzer, heavy, (^spare Wheel. 


Ammunition Limlwjr I Ti.nkL” ’**’ 
Carriage 54 inch ^ 

Howitzer, heavy, ^ 

(Howitzer, .. 

5* inch Howitzer,light, 

( Ammunidon, 


Total 


Ota 



4 lbH,each 
0 2 *‘0«**^- 
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4| Inch Howitzer, 


^minuintion Limber 
(arnnge for:,} JncL 
Ho«..tzer,l.(,hl, , ^s,mrr Wheel 

f Howitzer, . 
4| Inch Howitzer, j(‘urriftj?e, . 

y Limiter, 

C Ammunition 
Ammunition Limber \ Boily^c, . 

Cart, 4* iiiehHowitzer I Ammunition 
4Hnch Howitzer for f,, _ 

luonntain^er^re, * * 

with 4 Boxes drawn j . ’ ‘ 

by two mules, ^ Au.mnmt.cn 

1 pair of Boxes carried f n „ 
on one mule, 4MDch\ 

Howitzer, ‘ 1 Ammon,t,on 

fCiirrirtge, . 

12 Pounder, modi-3 Lwnher, 
uni, j sSpare arlicles 


rCarriage, ,.j 

12Pounder, iiirht, jLiinhcr, 

ySpare articles, 

f Cari’iage, 

ii Pounder, y Limbers, .. 

y Spare articles, 
C Tools, &c. .. 
r Carriage, 

6 Pounder,,* 

^ articles, 

r Tools, &c. . . 

r Carriage, . . 

fi Poooder.iiKht, 

C Tools, &c. . . 
f Carriage, . . 

3 Pounder, heavy, j 


6 Pounder, heavy. 


(» Pounder, light, 


4 

h) Inch ] 
I heavy, 


( Toob, &c. . . 
(Carriage, . . 
Howitzer j Limbers, . . 
, y Spare articles, 

(Tools, &c. . . 
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1 
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1 

2 

3 
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1 

2, 

0 

1 
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4 

3 
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m 

4 

3 

11 
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1 

8 

7 

3 

2 
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3| 

1 

0 
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Tllli PRACTICE OF COURTS MARTIAL. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Military Re^itory, 


** No offirpr»hoal(l in common juslice to h prisoner, or os ref^ards common pro* 
priety in himself, sit on any coiirt*martia1, till he has in some form or other, 
fit least, moderately acquaiuted lilinstlf with these subjects, and enabled 
himself to reason on them ”— Military I.aiu of England. 


Sir, 

In tlic following pages, I propose to offer for the con¬ 
sideration of your readers, a few remarks on Captain 
Hough'^ late publication, entitled “The Practice of Courts 
Martial.** 

On the importance of the subject, I shall say but 
very little; the slightest consideration will render it too 
apparent to require any illustration from me. When 
we reflect on the very extensive jurisdiction of General 
courts martial, and that to them is now transferred bv the 
4lh Geo. IV. c. 81, (the Honorable Company’s Mutiny 
Act,) the eognizauce of all capital offences committed by 
Europeans at a certain distance from the Supreme Courts 
of each Presidency, it will not be denied that every offi¬ 
cer should be acquainted with the leading principles of 
the law which he may at any time be called on, in con¬ 
junction with others, to administer,—with the ge¬ 
neral principles of the laws of evidence, by which is to be 
substantiated the guilt or innocence of the party under 
trial,—and more especially tvith the general rules by 
which the court of which he is a member are to be guid¬ 
ed in the performance of their solemn duties. There 
prevails, however, on all that relates to the subject of 
a general court martial, (and indeed of courts martial in 
general,) a degree of ignorance, for which it is almost 
impossible to assign any sufficiently satisfactory reason j 
and notwithstanding all that has been written on the 
subject, the mode of conducting the proceedings of a 
general court martial, or in other words, the practice 
of courts martial, appears to be as far from perfection as 
it ever was. 
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A great deal has been written on the principles of 
military law ; but it is only lately that any work has ap¬ 
peared expressly on the practice of our military tribunals. 
Without the advantages, therefore, of some settled and 
established mode of practice, it does not require much 
sagacity to discover, that courts martial have hitherto 
conducted their proceedings, not by any specific or 
defined rules, but hy those which each Judge Advocate, 
or person temporarily acting as such, has prescribed to 
himself as a guide, and persuaded the court to adopt. 
In this opinion lam not singular. The Judge Advocate 
General of Bombay, with an experience of nearly twenty 
years to sU[>port his opinion, has expressed Ids surprise 
that courts martial should still have no other guide wliat- 
ever for conducting their proceedings than the experi¬ 
ence of the members, or the, perhaps, iusufiicient know¬ 
ledge of the Judge Advocate^: and in another place he 
mentions, that the decisions of courts martial too often 
depend on the circumstances of each case, and not on any 
general and determined rule. 

To such modes of procedure as these, may be ascrib¬ 
ed the heterogeneous mass of conflicting decisions which 
perplex and dishearten the student of military law in the 
very commencement of his enquiries, and to these also 
may be attributed the innumerable discussions which 
occur at every general court martial, in many cases, no 
less inconsistent^with that cool and calm deliberation 
which ought to prevail in every court of justice, than 
they are with the dignity and decorum of the court. 
By those whose lot it has been frequently to sit on gene¬ 
ral courts martial, I believe it will not be denied, that the 
time of the court is In too many instances more taken 
up with discussions on points of practice, than it is with 
the investigation of the charges on which they are to 
decide. Such, however, must and will be the case, until 
some established mode is laid down by authority, and 
adhered to by those whose more immediate province it 
28 to conduct the proceedings of the couit. 


Lient. Col. Vans Kennedy's Prae. Rem. on Proc* of Cts. Ml. p. 7, 
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“ Have you exceptions to any gf the members of this 
court, whose names I have now read over to vou?** 
Answer. , 

Question. “Are you willing to be tried by this court?” 
Answer. ' ■ ■ ■ 

And the entry on the record of the proceedings has 
been : “ The Presidenty memherSy and Deputy Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General, u'ere then duly sworn.” 

1 will now advert to the reasons which have been urged, 
as affonling sufficient grounds for this privilege on the 
part ofthe Presi<lent. The first and most general one is, 
that “ he is named in the warrant.” 

Jt should here be reuicrnbcred, that all offences commit¬ 
ted by military men, even if more of a private than a pub¬ 
lic nature, are punished as bVeacbes of military disci¬ 
pline; and in the trial, therefore, of every military man, the 
court, as bead of the army, is his prosecutor. I believe this 
doctrine will not bedenied. it follows, therefore, that the 
Commander in Chief is interested, to a certain degree, 
in the result of every trial by a general court martial; and 
although it is not probable that a CommaiKler in Chief 
can in general have any personal interest in the event, yet 
there may be instances, either of a political or some 
other nature, wherein he might be so biassed against the 
supposed offender, as to exert all the authority and influ¬ 
ence of his situation against the prisoner on his trial. 
In what more effectual manner could he possibly injure 
him, than by appointing a man as the President of that 
court by which he is to be tried, whom he knows either 
to entertain the same degree of bias, or to have expressed 
himself in prejudiced terms, against him ? It should be 
recollected also, that the President is not always appoint¬ 
ed by the Commander in Chief, but sometimes by the 
general officer commanding a division who may have 
many other reasons for being biassed against a prisoner, 
and has the power of appointing a President, who is also, 
when the selection is left to him. Even in such cases as 
these, the baneful effects of this doctrine of exemption 
from challenge are too apparent. But when we consider, 
that courts martial are now enabled to try all capital of* 
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fences, and that the Commander in Ci»icf can even in 
such a case, (if this exemption from challenge be legal,) 
permanently fix in the chair of the President any person 
(of course of Sufficient rank) whom he chooses, merely by 
inserting his name in the warrant, the slightest reflection 
will justify the assertion, that such a power is dangerous 
in the highest degree, in the liands of any individual, 
however exalted in rank, however pure in principle, how¬ 
ever remarkable for unblemished integrity and strict im¬ 
partiality. It is a power which no man on earth ought 
to possess. There is another argument against this 
power on the part of the crown or its delegates, which 
does i»ot appear to luive engaged the attention of any 
writer on the subject. If the crown can, by inserting the 
President’s name in the warrant, secure him in his scat, 
•equally so can the crown insert the. name of every mem¬ 
ber of the court, (as fCrtA tloue in the warrants for the tri¬ 
als of Lord Geo. Sackville,) and thereby equally secure 
them in their seats a!so=^. If the President is exempt 
from challenge, because his name is in the warrant, 
equally so is every individual member, if his is there also; 
and the Judge Advocate, a|>pointed also by the crown, 
would in such a case have to say to the prisoner ; “ All 
these mertibers being named in the warrant, you have no 
right to object to any of them/* 

If this doctrine of exemption from challenge, on the 
ground assigned, bo legal, 1 will ask, To what is military 
law, to what is a-court martial reduced ? If it be legal, 
I think the former may be justly termed a sanction and 
authority for oppression; and the latter, instead of being a 
court of justice, of honour and of equity, may at the plea¬ 
sure of the crown be turned into a court of tyranny and 
injustice. The crown, wishing to bring forward a sup¬ 
posed offender, would, if this privilege were allowed, 
have nothing to do but to appoint its own President and 
members, and, inserting all their iiames in the warrant, 
thereby debar the prisoner from challenge, even with good 
cause assigned, and thus endeavour to secure to itself an 


• TytUT, p, 141. 
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acceptable verdict. The strict and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of jnslicc which secures both our persons and our 
properties, is tlic p'cat end of civil society*. Rendering 
all homage to the well known integrity and impartiality 
of the members of the military profession, is it, I ask, pos¬ 
sible that that trial can beimpariicil,thc whole or any part 
of the prisoner’s judges being appointed, and rendered ex¬ 
empt from challenge by his prosecutor? Suppose (for 
all possible eases must be taken into consideration) the 
prisoner to prove, h(‘yoml the, possibility of a reasonable 
doubt, that tlic President of the court, (apj)oinlcd in the 
warrant,) not only hears personal enmity towards him, 
hut had frequently expressed it to others, (then present, 
and ready to prove it on oath,) and that he had not only 
once, but im)re than once, expressed his intention of 
hringhtg him (the prisoner) to trial on the first opportu-* 
nity,—and the Commander in Chief, on its being referred, 
does not acknowledge the validity of the objection : will 
any man in his senses gravely assert, that that i« an im¬ 
partial trial ? 

This doctrine of exemption from challenge, entirely pre¬ 
cludes the exercise of that tenderness and humanity to¬ 
wards prisoners for udiich the KngHsli laws are justly 
famous. In capital cases, the prisoner is allowed an ar¬ 
bitrary and capricious species of chalk'uge to a certain 
number of jurors,and this is grounded on two reasons. 1st. 
As every one must he sensible what sudden impressions 
and unaccountable prejudices wc are apt to conceive, 
upon the bare looks and gestures of another; and how 
necessary it is, tliat a prisoner, (when put to defend his 
life,) should have a good opinion of his jury, the want 
of which might totally disconcert him; the law wills not 
that he should he tried by any one man against whom he 
has conceived a prejudice, even witliout being able to 
assign a reason for such dislike. 2d. Because, upon 
challenges for cause shewn, if the reason assigned prove 
insufficient to set aside the juror, perhaps the bare ques¬ 
tioning his indifference may sometimes provoke a resent- 


t BlaclcRtone’fi Commeatark?, 379. 
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ment: to prevent all ill consequences, from which the 
prisoner is still at liberty, if he pleases, peremptorily to 
set him asi(k*. But as peremptory challenges cannot 
even in capital cases be allowed at a court martial, in the 
name of common humanity 1 ask, on what pica is it that we 
are deprived of the privilege of challenging the President 
of a court martial in common with-the rest of the mem¬ 
bers ? Is military law administered in mercy, or are its 
principles the principles of oppression ? If this exemp¬ 
tion be not the right of the President, the former is my 
answer; but if it be, 1 hesitate not to assert the latter as 
my reply. I shall conclude this part of the argument by 
observing, that tlie consequence of allowing such a doc¬ 
trine as this will be, tliat in direct opposition to the laws 
of England, which will not that a prisoner shall be tried 
by one whose counteimnce he shall dislike, by military 
law lie^inay be compelled to submit to be tried (even for 
his life, in all cases for his reputation) by a court, at the 
head of which is a man M'ho not only bears personal en¬ 
mity to him, inflamed by the circumstance of having been 
objected to, hut who has expressed bis desire of bringing 
him if possible to condign punishment. 

The second reason which has been urged by some for 
this privilege on the part of a President,is the inconve¬ 
nience that might arise from his being liable to be chal¬ 
lenged.” 

It is with consic^jerable reluctance that 1 can bring my¬ 
self to believe, that any person^ seriously arguing on this 
subject, could advance a sentiment so subversive of the 
flrst principles of justice, and utterly inconsistent with the 
common dictates of humanity. 

Indeed 1 consider this reason, when advanced as af¬ 
fording sufficient grounds for permitting this exemption 
from challenge, as absolutely absurd and puerile; and 
it is the first time that 1 ever heard of convenience or 
inconvenience, (no matter to whom or what^) being con- 
suited) wheu a man’s life is in jeopardy, or his character 

* 4 BUck. Comm. 353, 
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and reputation are at stake. If what I have before ad¬ 
vanced aifainst the legality of this assunuul privilege car¬ 
ry with it conviction to any man’s mind, any further re¬ 
marks on this second reason must be superiluous. If, on 
the contrary, it has not conviiieecl the reader, I confess 1 
have but one more argument in support of iny opinion. 

7’he privilege here assumed as ilie right of the Prr.si- 
dent, ha< never been’recognized by His Majesty, or by 
any Commander in Chief, either in England or in India. 
Should 1 be niistuken in liiis assertion, J am not Avilfulty 
so, and can easily be set right:—but believing tiiat I am 
correct, I slntli only express »ny firm conviction, that the 
President of u general court martial is legally lialde to 
cballenge, on cause being assigned, in common with the 
rest of the members, and that the court cun legally allow 
or disalloAv the validity of the saute. 7'he eourt, vvlten al¬ 
lowing it, should adjourn until a new President be ap¬ 
pointed. • 

Page 94.7, note 81, Captain tlougb’s work.—Among 
other legitimate causes of challenge, it is mentioned as 
one, that the member had been a member uf a 
court of enquiry, field to invesiigate the case.'' The author 
goes no further, and 1 therefore understand his opinion to 
be, “ that the bar<? fact of haviug been a member of a court 
of enquiry, is ipso facto suflicient to prevent that member’s 
sitting on the Wial of the offence itself by a general court 
martial.” Should such be Captain Hough’s opinion, (and I 
assume it to be so, as he does not make one dissenting re¬ 
mark on it,) I differ from him in toto, and assert, without 
fear of contradiction from any military lawyer, that un¬ 
less the previous court of enquiry gave an opinion, 
(w^hich they do not, unless ordered expressly so to do,) 
a member who sat on it, may legally sit as a member 
of the general court martial. It would be a waste of 
time to quote the precise words of the several authors 
whom 1 >hall adduce in support of my opinion: suffice 
it to say, they all ground their arguments on this sub¬ 
ject oil the following j:lause of the 25th Ed. 111. c. 3. 

A man who has acted as a grand juror on the finding 
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of a bill of indictment^ may be objected to, if returned to 
serve on the petit jury*/’ ' Mr. Adye quotes the ex¬ 
press words jof tlie statute, and adds : Members of a 
court of enquiry, may therefore by this statute be chal¬ 
lenged and excepted against as members of a court 
martial, if thrtf hax'e. I'ivcn an opinion^ tfs they are some- 
times directed to r/of/’ Mr. Sulivan says the same: 
“ Their prior preseniatio)! (i. e. their opinion) being to be 
considered of the nature of an indictrnentXT Mr. Tyt- 
ler also coincides in this vie\A'^ of the casc^. Colonel 
Williamson, in his military arrangeiiient, goes much far¬ 
ther: blit 1 nhall onlv add. that Colonel Vans Kennedv is 
likewise of the same ojiinion, expressed in these words : 
“ The having been a membor of acourt of enquiry on the 
same snhjeet wdiich had given an opinion ; hiU if the court 
had 7iot gh'eu an opinion^ the member cannot be objected 
AVilli these authorities before him, I am at a 
to imagine ou what grounds Captain Hough has 
taken s(» limited a view of this cause of challenge. If he 
coincided in the view of the authors above quoted, he 
should have given the whole substance of their opinion : 
if he disagreed, his reasons for differing therefrom should 
have been stated, before he lays down in a practical work 
of this nature a ground of challenge, without mentioning 
the reason which alone can make it valid ; namely, “ the 
having given an opinion on the merits of the case about 
to be tried II/* 

In the same note (No. 81, page 943,) it is mentioned as 
a legiti mate cause of challenge, (the member) had 

been heard to express a previous opinion as to the pri¬ 
soner's guiltT But as in the last case, the circumstances 


• 1 Chilly’s CrimiDal Law, 542. t Adye, 168, 

I SuUvan, 20. H Tytler, 224. 

I Practice of Courts Martial, p. 16. 

II i could here menlioii an instance of a Judge Advocate requesting that a 
member of a general court marlial might be relieved, m he had sat on the 
court of enquiry assentbled in investigate the conduct of the prisoner then 
about to be tried. To the best of my recoUecti||l, the court of enquiry gave no 
opinion. This trial occurred in 1814. 
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\vhiclj alone will render the expression of such an opi¬ 
nion a valid ground of challenge, are not mentioned. 

1 am aware that by many it is supposed, that a person 
having given any opinion at all before a trial, is incompe¬ 
tent to sit as a member of the court; and this view of the 
subject ha^ been adopted by some late writers on military 
law. An altent'.ve consideration of the authorities cited 
by ihem will shew, that the inference they have drawn 
is erroneous. Mr. Adye and Mr. Sulivan both (juotc from 
w’orks of indisputable authority, that it had been ad¬ 
judged a good cause of challenge, that a juror hath de¬ 
clared his opinion beforehand, that the party is guilty, 
or M'ill be hanged, or the like ; but ibe prisoner shall not 
examine a juror concerning such matter upon a voirdire 
(vcritatcni dkere^) i. e. oblige him to answer upon oath to 
such questions as the court shall demand of him, because 
it sounds in reproach ; and if hath Imn 'adjudged, that if it 
shall appear that the juror made smh declaration from his 
hncnvledge of the cause, and not out of any ill vdll to the 
party, it is no cause of challenge*^. The opinion of a 
juror, either as to Ids wishes as to the result of the trial, 
or as to the innocence or guilt of the prisoner, must have 
been expressed with a malicious intention, or lie will not 
be set asidef. 

I think, therefore, that in these two causes of challenge, 
as laid down by Captain Hough, many persons will be 
misled by a reference to his Practice of Courts Martial, 
as the reasons w’hich render them valid are not even hint¬ 
ed at. 

Page 944, No. 6.—I perfectly agree with the author in 
liis opinion, that “ the member or members challenged 
must not loithdraw.*' The court have not the power of 
dispensing with his or their attendance during their con¬ 
sultation ; but 1 cannot subscribe to bis idea, that delu 
cacy will induce tlie court riot to require their opinion, 
which indeed ought not to he given** On the contrary, 1 

* Adye, 170. SuUted, 22. 3 Black. Comm. 363. and theoumerons autbora 
mentionM by them. # 

t 1 Chltty Criminal Law, 542. 
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say, that it ought to be given. Let the member challeng¬ 
ed give his opinion in favour of the challenge, rather 
than give no opinion at all. But I think, that on this, as 
well as on all other disputed questions, the court do not 
(according to the present system of conducting courts 
martial) possess the power of dispensing with the vote 
of any member of their body, no more than they can 
with the vote of a member on the finding and sentence*. 
1 confess 1 do not see the propriety of a member's coh- 
veiiicnce or delicacy being consulted, when engaged in 
the administration of justice. 

Page 948, note 98.—1 cannot pass by this note, with¬ 
out asking to whom Captain Hough wishes to give the 
power or right of “ insisting on the witnesses being or¬ 
dered to retire 

I am well aware that it is the practice of courts martial 
to order all witncs^es (except the one under examination) 
to retire; and in many eastjs,thc precaution is just and pro¬ 
per, In some, liowever, such as trials for murder, &c. it 
WrpuUl be advisable, and in fact it is a custom of almost 
daily occurrence, for other medical men to hear the evi¬ 
dence of the surgeon who first saw the body of the deceas¬ 
ed, in order that their opinions may be asked as to their 
coucurrciicc, in the conclusions he has drawn of (he man¬ 
ner bv which the deceased came by his death. Before 

4 * 

the examination commences, the crown may demand 
that the witnesses should retire,in order to each being ques¬ 
tioned in the absence of the others ; and the same order 
will be made on the rc(|uest of titc <lefi-ndani, but as a 
matter of indulgence, and not of rightf. Mr. Tytler’s 
opinion!, therefore, is erroneous. I think tiTe Judge Ad¬ 
vocate, as counsel for the crown, may demand it, and that 
the prisoner cannot: the court of course may order it. 

Page 949, No. 23.—It is here, laid down, and 1 believe 
correctly, that a question effected to by either party, and 
allowed by the court to "be a good objection, is not 

• G. O. H. G, 2«th November 1806, 

t 1 Chittv’i C. L. 618. See the autboritiesvqiioted by faim. 

. X 248. • 
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to be recorded, nor can the party insist upon it.*' If 
this be received and estabiisiic<l practice, 1 conceive it to 
be liable to raany objections The record of the proceed¬ 
ings of II general court martial should be a faithful re¬ 
cord of all that occurs at that court; but an ex 2 >arte 
statement is not a faithful, because it is not a complete, 
statement of all that did occur. Some questions are 
omitted; the approving authority does not know that 
tliey wore ever before the court, and therefore is not ac¬ 
quainted, us he ought to be, with all that was submitced 
for tbeir consideration. Thei'o is an instance of disap¬ 
proval by high authority of tlic extraordinary manner 
in which the cross-examination appears to have been 
conducted ; the evidences for the prosecution were cross- 
examined willi the most scrupulous rigour, while the 
cror'S-exaniination of those for the defence was altogether 
neglected^”. Whose duty was it to cross-examine ([U'o- 
pcrly so speaking) the evidences for the defence? The 
Judge Advocate’s Unless all (juestions (whether put to a 
witness or not) are recorded,how is the approving aiithf^ 
rity to form an opinion of the manner in which its coun¬ 
sel or Judge Advocate ha.s attempted to ])erform hi.s duty 
to the state, and the service in general, or a prisoner has 
endeavoured to prove his innocence ? When a hardened 
villain escapes the punishment his offences so justly 
merit, unices the questions of a Judge Advocate (though 
not put to the witness) are recorded, by what means is a 
Commander in Chief to judge, whether the failure of the 
prosecution is to be attributed to the negligence of the 
Judge Advogate, or the erroneous decisions of the court ? 
Are there not many points, which the approvingauthority 
would like to see clearly established by evidence before 
confirming a sentence, perhaps affecting a fellow-crea¬ 
ture's life ? The questions elected to may have been put 
witl\ the view to prove those-very points, and clear up 
all doubt upon them. In the^wisdom of the court, they 
have not been thought necessary; have been rejected; 
and according to the present practice, have not been re- 


» G, O. C. C. 13Ui September 1810. 
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corded: will not the Judge Advocate, whose special care it 
was to conduct the prosecution, and whose experience 
pointed out to him the necessity of proof to those points, 
stand convicted in the judgment of the Commander in 
Chief, cither as negligent of the trust reposed in him, or 
grossly ignorant of the duties of his situation, without 
the oj)portunity of explanation ? 

Again: may there not be questions which the prisoner 


may wish to ])nt to a witness, which (if recorded on the 
proceedings, though not allowed tube asked) would prove 


to a Coniinaiider in Chief the j)risoner^s anxiety to afford 


every information on the subject, fearless of the answers 
tvhich such (pieslions iniglit have elicited ? And may not a 


Commander in Chief, like other individuals, he inclined 


to think, thata prisoner, eonsciousof his innocence, would 


have put such atid such questions, but dared not do so ? 
The questions rejected by the court may have been those 


which have suggested themselves to the approving au¬ 
thority, us (almost) sure indications of the prisoner's own 
conee])tiou of his innocence. In consequence of their 
non-appearance on the proceedings,will not the prisoner's 
conduct appear in u less favourable point of view than if 


they had been on the record ? 

As 1 never yet heard any reason assigned for this prac¬ 
tice of not recording the questions objected to, I now ask. 


what harm can possibly arise from their appearance on 
the proceedings? It will not render them much more 
bulky than they*generally are, even on the trial of the 
plainest case ; but this disadvantage is not, In my opinion, 
to be compared with the benefit which would accrue to 


all the parties concerned by their being recorded, as the 
approving authority would thereby be better enabled to 
form a decided opinion on the whole merits of the case. 

While on this topic, 1 take the opportunity of remark¬ 
ing on what appears to nfe, the present unfair method 
of deciding on the relevancy of a disputed question, or 
on the admissibility of the evidence offered. 

On the part of the prosecution, the Judge Advocate 
puts a question, which to the prisoner (who is probably 
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just as well acquainted with the laws of evidence as the 
Judge Advocate himself) appears irregular, and which is 
therefore objected to; as no discussion is permitted in 
open court, it is immediately closed; and the Judge Ad¬ 
vocate (perhaps not very well pleased at the prisoner's 
presuini>tion in doubting his opinion, and stopping him 
in the midst of his examination,) of course tells the 
court, that the question is perfectly regular, and per¬ 
suades them to adoj)t his opinion: the court is opened, and 
the prisoner is informed, that the question is perfectly 
regular, and is therefore to be put to the witness. After 
sufh a decision, it would be considered prcsiim|jtion in¬ 
deed in the prisoner to differ from the opinion of the 
court, nor dare he even to tell them so, or in any man¬ 
ner to discuss the propriety of such decision, in any sub¬ 
sequent stage of the trial**^. Is this fair ? Is it equitable ? 
Is the decision of the court in such a ease as this founded 
on an impartial hearing of the arguments of both parties 
on the relevancy or otherwise of the question objected to, 
or the evidence offered ? or is it grournled on the tikinm 
of one of the parties only, and that parly on the prosecu¬ 
tor's side ? The same course is ptirsued when the prisoner 
is examining his witnesses : the Judge Advocate objects 
to some question, and the court is closed instanier; he 
urges to the court his reason for thinking the question to 
be irregular; and most likely they will coincide with him, 
as they hear no arguments iigainst his view of the subject: 
the court is opened, and without stating any grounds for 
the conclusion .they have come to, the court inform the 
]>riBoiier, that the Judge Advocate's objection to his ques¬ 
tion (or perhaps the entire mode of examination) is allow¬ 
ed to be good. Were the prisoner to be informed of the 
nature of the arguments which the Judge Advocate has 
been using in the closed court, five minutes reply by the 
prisoner might in same cases prove their fallacy; and 
thus give the court the opportunity of thanking the pri- 
sofier for setting them and the Judge Advocate right, and 


* Vide pa^e 94S, No. 23, Hough'a Practice. 
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* of reversing the decision they hud just formed^and which 
iiowjufter the prisoner’s argumentS| would perhaps appear 
to them absurd; but no such opportunities are given to 
a prisoner, and 1 need not remind any military lawyer 
of General Whitelocke’s remarks on this subject. In his 
defence he complained, and with justice, that wheu he 
did (liowever rarely) object to a question, he went out of 
court, with the opinions of several members in favour of 
his objection; but thut, when the court was opened, he 
went in with“ the misfortune of finding the court una¬ 
nimous against him* 5 ” as Captain Hough says, (page 
949,) it is evident the General tliought the Judge Advocate 
General had persuaded the court to agree to the question; 

1 should imagine that every person would tliiiik so too. 
In conclusion, I cannot, help thinking tljat this svatem of 
deciding disputed questions is unfair; and that it tends 
to fetter a prisoner in the examination of his witnesses, in 
a manner totally at variance with the humane principles 
ofKngUsh law, an<l irreconcilable with the impartial ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

I now pass on to page 932, No. 39. —Prisoner put on 
his defence,*^ 

By the first paragraph of this number, I conclude Capt. 
Hough to mean, (though he docs not in express terms say 
so,) that a prisoner must make his election to address the 
court, before or after the examination of his witnesses; 
but that he canuot be heard twicef. There is a great dif¬ 
ference of opinibn on this point, the consideration of 
which is embarrassed rather than facilitated by any refer¬ 
ence to what has been stated by writers on military law, 
Mr, Adye says nothing of the mode in which a defence 
is to be conducted; but from the manner in which he ex¬ 
presses himself, appears to think, that a prisoner should 
first examine his witnesses, and then address himself to the 
courtj, Mr, Sulivan does not particularize it either, but 
apparently thinks the prisoner should adopt a different 
course entirely; making his defence first, and then exa- 

• Printed Triftl, vol, U. p. 696. t Vide p. 933 of his work. 

X Adye, p. 202. 
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mining his witnesses*. The Military Law of England" 
is altogether silent on this point. Colonel Vans Kennedy 
does not give any decisive opinion on it, but tells his read¬ 
ers, that the practice of courts martial is not settled; 
andMr. Tytler differs from them all. “ When the evidence,” 
he saysf, “ in support of the charges is closed, the pri* 
soner sometimes judges it proper to submit to the court, 
either verbally or in writing, a general statement of those 
defences which ho means to support by evidence,” And 
in the next page he adds: When the whole evidence on 
both sides is closed, the prisoner may, if he thinks proper, 
demand leave of the court to sum up, cither verbally or in 
a written statement, the general matter of Itis defence, 
and to bring into one view the import of the proof of the 
charges, with such observations us he conceives are htted 
to weaken its force; and the result of the evidence in de¬ 
fence, aided by every argument that is capable of giving 
it weight.” 

Such is the theory of the subject: if we consider the 
practice, it will be found to be no less unsettled. 

Lord George Sackville, in 1760, addressed tlie court 
first, and then called his witnesses. General Wliitelocke 
adopted a similar course in 1808. In 1809, Lieutenant 
Colonel Doveton addressed the court, examined his wit¬ 
nesses, and summed up his evidence, as recommended 
by Mr. Tytler. Lieutenant Colonel Bell and Major Storey 
both addressed the court but once. (It is here worthy of 
remark, that the defence of the former officer was read by 
his counsel, Mr. Marsh, the barrister, by whom I believe 
it was written.) Lieutenant ColonelJoluiston, in 1811,ad¬ 
dressed the court, both before and after the examination 
ofhis witnesses. His second address appears certainly 
to Lave been by permission of the courtt j but the latest 
military trial in my possession is that of Sir J. Murray, 
who adopted the same course, without any permission§. 
His trial, it should be remembered, was conducted by the 


• SttliTtn. p. 100. t Tytler, p. 252. 

Z Vide priated Trial, p. 133 and 38L § Vide printed TrUl, p. 190 and 474. 
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Judge Advocate^who asserted that the President could not 
be chullenged;and if his opinions are entitled to the weight 
which some persons give them, I claim the benefit (if it 
be any) of his concurrence with me in this point. 

On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to adopt Mr, 
Tytler*s opinion, that a prisoner may demand leave to ad¬ 
dress the court, both before and after the examination 
of his witnesses. Before, for the purpose of informing 
the court by wliat species of evidence he hopes to prove 
his iunoceiice;—and after, for the purpose of contrasting 
the evidence of his own witnesses with the proof ad¬ 
duced on the part of the prosecution, and of drawing such 
inferences as he can, from any contradictory testimony 
which may have been given during the course of the 
trial. 

Page 955, No. 50.—“ Samming up of the evidence by 
the Judge Advocate General or prosecutor 

Lest J should possibly be misunderstood, I shall here 
explain, that 1 understand Captain Hough to mean, ^^that 
whether the Judge Advocate alone is conducting the 
trial, or there is besides him a private prosecutor, the 
summing up of the evideiiLC may be made by either.” 
1 shtmid be glad to find that I am mistaken In this view 
of the passage, and 1 think that Captain Hough's own 
remarks will be found to confirm mein the opinion I en¬ 
tertain, that in this stage of the trial, the private prosecu¬ 
tor (if there be one) has no right to be heard. When he 
has made (1 shdl not stop to enquire whether he must 
have permission to do so) his reply to the arguments 
advanced by the prisoner, his share in the trial is at an 
end; and the Judge Advocate, dropping his capacity of 
counsel for the crown, then sums up the evidence ad¬ 
duced by both parties, pointing out such parts thereof 
as in his opinion substantiate the charges against the 
prisoner, at the same time faithfully and impartially 
recapitulating all^the circumstances in the prisoner’s 
favour; disencumbering the proceedings of all extrane¬ 
ous matter, and exhibiting the whole of the proof pro 
and couy in as clear and distinct a view as he possibly can, 
for the final consideration and decisrop of the court. 

2 o 2 
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In performing this part of his duty, be divests himself 
entirely of his situation of counsel for the crown, in order 
that he may now act without any bias or partiality. 

When the evidence and speeches on both sides are thus 
concluded, it becomes the duty of the Judge or presid¬ 
ing magistrate to sum up the evidence to the jury’**,** 
To adapt this to the case of a court martial; the Judge 
Advocate is the one parly; the prisoner is the other: 
when their speeches and evidence are both concluded, 
nothing remains but for the court to consider of their 
liuding and sentence* but to assist them in forming a cor¬ 
rect view of the whole case, the Judge Advocate, divest¬ 
ing himself of his situation of an advocate, perforins the 
part of a presiding magistrate. Now most assuredly this 
cannot be done by a private prosecutor, and I therefore 
think, that the words “ or prosecutor," at the heading of 
this number, ought to he omitted, as likely to mislead 
those referring to this work, and not intimately acquaint¬ 
ed wdth the subject of which it treats. The court arc 
not bound to adopt the view of the case, as stated by the 
Judge Advocate: they alone are the judges of the law 
and the fact^ but I cannot agree in the sentiment express¬ 
ed in note 121, “ That in the summing up of the evidence, 
no opinion should be given." As a lawyer, the Judge 
Advocate, to whom the court have the right to look 
for and require legal advice, must 1 conceive submit 
his opinion, whether tlie charge or charges contain any 
degree of criminality; for 1 cannot imagine any thing 
more ridiculous and absurd, than the pronouncing a man 
guilty, and in the same breath expressing a conviction 
that there is no criminality in what he has done. Special 
verdicts, or those which find certain acts charged to be 
proved, leaving higher authority to apply the law to 
those facts, are not known in military law: such a ver¬ 
dict from the members of a court martial, in whom the 
character of judge and juror are unitcih would, Mr. Adye 
saysf, be highly absurd. It may therefore be considered 
as a rule, that when there is no criminality in the charge. 


* \ Chlttr'l Ciim. Law, p. €31. 
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(although the facts alleged be proved,) or there is no 
sufficient evidence to prove the charge, (although it 
does involve a great deal of criminality,) the prisoner is 
entitled to a full and unqualihed acquittal, without any 
mention of the insufficiency of evidence, or the absence 
of criminality*. I further conceive, that the Judge Advo¬ 
cate should in his summing up, express his opinion, whe¬ 
ther the evidence adduced is in a legal point of view suf¬ 
ficient to prove those charges ; nor can his so doing he 
construed into any judgment on the substantial merits 
of the case: for instance, if the charge be for murder, 
I consider it to be the bounden and imperative duty of 
the law officer of the court, to submit to them his opini¬ 
on, whether under all the circumstances of the case, the 
evidence on record, to which alone they are to look, will 
warrant the court in returning a verdict of guilty of mur¬ 
der or of manslaughter, or of not guilty altogether, as is 
the usual practice in England, when the homicide docs 
not amount to either murder or manslaughtcrf. The 
shades of guilt necessary to be proved before a court can 
return a verdict, in a case of homicide, are so various, 
and the distinctions of the law of England so nice ou 
this subject, that the utmost caution should be adopted 
l>efore any verdict is returned at all. It will not, 1 tliink, 
be denied that the number of military men, or in fact of 
any class of individuals, Mdiosc studies and pursuits have 
been directed to a minute investigation of the common 
and statute law 6f England, is comparatively very small. 
If this be true, it follows that there are few members of a 
court martial Avho would feel satisfied with the convic¬ 
tion of their own minds, in a case of life and death, if 
such conviction were unaided by the advice of an expe¬ 
rienced lawyer. Unless the Judge Advocate, therefore, 
express his opinion on the sufficiency of the evidence, in 
what way are the court to derive any benefit from the 
extent of his professional studies, or the experience 
which practice has taught him? The same remarks will 


Q. O. C. C. 2UI Not. 1820. 14 Black, Comm. r«. 188. 15th edition. 
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apply to the trial of a person charged with the commis¬ 
sion of a rape. The degree of proof which must be ad¬ 
duced before a verdict can be given against the prison¬ 
er, is knoAvn only to those who have made the rules df 
evidence tlieir jiarticular study: and deliberation most 
assuredly is necessary in the trial of these and other ca¬ 
pital felonies. 

1 slmll conclude by saying, that in my opinion, the 
Judge Advocate ought to express his opinion on the le¬ 
gality, relevancy, and sufficiency of the proof adduced. 
His own good sense, respect for the court, and a consci¬ 
ousness of the importance of his own situation, will in 
general teacli him the bounds beyond which lie ought 
not to intrude himself on the notice of those who alone 
are entrusted with the decision of the case. 

Page 957 , No. 53.—1 conclude Captain Hough to mean, 

that the votes as to punishment are taken iijion tlie 
whole question, and not separately upon each article*^.** 

, But we shall see that this is not the doctrine that has 
been laid down to the army by high authority. In 1805, 
an officer was tried on three original charges, and two 
additional ones, one of which was for breaking his arrest; 
for M’hich offence, when proved, as any person who has 
read the Articles ofWar knows, a specific penalty is as¬ 
signed, without any discretionary power on the part of the 
court. He was found guilty of part of life original 
charges, and the finding and sentence finish thus : “ Of the 
second additional charge, viz. for breaking his arrest, the 
court finds the prisoner guilty, which being a breach of 
the 19th art. 12th sect, of the Articles of War, the court 
docs therefore sentence the prisoner to be cashiered.” A- 
mong other observations will be found the following: “And 
his Lordship conceives it was the duty of the court, having 

found-g'lilty of the first part of the first charge, 

and the first part of the second charge, to have awarded 
punishment according to the nature of the offences of 
which the prisoner was found guilty on those chargesf 


Vide No. 35, and note 30, p. 935. 


t G. a C. C. /one 1805 
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Not to mention at length intermediate instances of this 
order being adhered to*', I shall only adduce one which 
occurred some years after. In Nov. 1811, a Jemadar 
being tried oh two was found guilty of the first charge, 
and sentenced to be suspended for four inontlis from the 
Company's service. He was then convicted of the second 
charge, and sentenced to be dismissed from the service. 
In the event of the latter sentence being confirmed, 
I confess my ignorance of the manner in which the for¬ 
mer could be carried into effect; and if it could not, I arn 
at a loss to imagine why such a sentence was given. 
In the folloMong year, howeverf, the practice was altered 
in the case of a native officer, who being convicted of three 
charges, had the penalty of dismissal separately award¬ 
ed for each offence. In the remarks on the sentence, it 
was declared, that “ the separate annexation of the penalty 
to each specific count is superfluous and informaland I 
believe it has not been done since. In His Majesty’s army, 
however, the same practice was occasionally adopted. ^ 
1 shall now make a few remarks on the sentence; and 
1 need scarcely observe, that this is the most important 
part of the trial, since if the sentence be not legal, the 
labours of the court are almost fruitless. There is so 
remarkable a difference of opinion on the mode of sen¬ 
tencing a defendant (supposing him to be an officer) to 
even the ^ghtest degree of punishment that can be 
awarded, that I cannot pass over it without observation. 
By the latest decision, courts martial are desired only to 
sentence a prisoner to be reprimanded ^Mn such manner 
as may be directed by the Commander in Chiefl.” With 
that deference which is due, and not only which is due, 
but which 1 always pay, to superior authority, 1 venture 
here to remark, that this mode of awarding a reprimand 
will not be found to be in conformity with the established 
practice of the British army, nor indeed with the positive 
order of His late Majesty : and the following instances 
may be adduced in support of this assertion. 

• O. o. May 1808, and Jane 1811, f Q.O.Slst March 1812. 

% Q. 0,17tb Auguiit 1826. 
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Vide James's Collection of Charges, &c. Page 38.1/98. 

Sentence. —“ To be reprimanded by the President of 
this court martial in the presence of the officers of the 
said regiment, as soon as they can be asseniibled, for his 
great want of knowledge of his duty in disobeying the 
verbal and written orders of his commanding officer, and 
for entering into houses and places appropriated for 
quarter-masters, non-commissioned officers, and private 
solders to drink in, and remaining there unnecessarily," 
—Approved by Ilis Majesty. 

2. Page 41.1799.—Adjudged that the prisoner “ shall 
for his irregular and improper conduct bo reprimanded 
in the public orders of the army, in such manner as Field 
Marshal H.R. H. the Duke of York, Commander in Chief 
of His Majesty's forces, shall be pleased to direct.”—Ap¬ 
proved. 

3. Page 72. 1800,—The court martial adjudge the 
prisoner “ to be publicly reprimanded by the Commander 
in Chief in the island of Jersey,”—Approved. 

*4, Page 125, 1802.—The court adjudge that the 
prisoner “be publicly reprimanded by the officer com¬ 
manding the 3d Regiment Foot Guards.”—Approv¬ 
ed. 

5. Page 118.1802.—The court adjudge that he “ shall 
be publicly reprimanded by the commanding officer of 
the 45th Regiment, in presence of the officertf^ the said 
corps."—Approved. 

6 . Page 218.1806.—The prisoner in this case was sen¬ 
tenced “ to be publicly reprimanded in general orders." 
—Approved. 

7. Page 241.1800.—The court “sentence the prisoner 
to be publicly reprimanded by the President of this court, 
when and where His Majesty may be most graciously 
pleased to appoint.” 

His Majesty was pleased to confirm the sentence of the 
court martial) observing, however, that it was not for 
His Majesty to direct the time and place of inflicting pu¬ 
nishment. 

8 . Page 297. 1809.—Upon which charges the court 
found the prisoner guilty, and adjudged him to be most 
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publicly and most severely reprimanded in General Or¬ 
ders by the insertion of this sentence in the said orders^ 
at su^i time as His Majesty may be graciously pleased 
to direct the*sanie to be carried into effect/* 

His Majesty has been pleased to conhrm the sentence 
of the court, and to direct that the same may be carried 
into effect.” 

9. Page 330. 1810.—The sentence (in part) was “ to 
be privately admonished by the Commanding Officer of 
the Forces.” Approved by the Commanding Officer of 
the Forces and by His Majesty. 

10. G. O. H. G. 27th April 1812.—The sentence in 
part was “ to be publicly and severely reprimanded in the 
general orders of the army/’ Approved by the king. 

11. G.O. C. C.May 1814.—To be privately reprimand¬ 
ed by the cuinmandiiig officer of H. M/s 2d Batt. 56th Re¬ 
giment. Ajiproved by Lord Moira. 

The author of “ The Military Law of England,” quot¬ 
ing the sentiments of a former writer, says: The 

mode in which a public reprimand is to be given, is spe- 
citied by the court martial: the most solemn and exem¬ 
plary is at the head of the regiment, line, or garrison ; 
unotlier is by the President before the court by which 
the delinquent has been found guilty ; a third is in the 
public orders : these are of course public reprimands*.” 
Sir C. Motufan, in his notes on Tytler, says : “ It is necesr 
sary that the court should expressly state the nature and 
degree of punishment they intend to adjudge.” It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that these writers were of opinion, that a 
court martial not only had a right, but that it was their 
imperative duty to award a reprimand to be oouveyed to 
the prisoner, in any way they thought adapted “ to the 
nature and degree of his offence t**’ 

It is to be remembered, however, that the latest deci¬ 
sion published by authority is Uie one by which we are 
to be guided; and when a reprimand is the sentence of 
the court, it cau only he awarded to be given in such 


* neaury tftV of EnalAiid, 160. ^ 

f Vans Kennedy'f Pnic. Rem* 134. 
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manner as the Commander in Chief may be pleased to 
direct.” 

Page 958, No. 56.— ** Recomendation of the prisoster bp 
the c«wr/.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the subject of a recom¬ 
mendation is not even alluded to in Mr. Adye’s Treatise, 
or Mr. Sullivan’s Thoughts on Martial Law, or in the 

Military Law of England nor has any later writer 
discussed the following points :— 

Ist. Whether the opinion of the majority of the 
court on the question of recommendation is binding on 
the minority ?” or in other Avonls, ** wliether the reeoin- 
niendatton agreed to by the majority is to he thence con¬ 
sidered as the act of the entire court, or only as the act of 
such majority?” 

•idly. Whether the members recommending (suppos¬ 
ing them to form a minority) have a right to forward their 
recommendation ? 

^ I believe it hath usually been considered, that the re¬ 
commendation is the act only of those recommending; 
and Captain Hough appears to adopt this opinion: he 
says, " Such of the members as see fit, recommend the 
prisoner to mercy, and sign their names immediately un¬ 
der the sentence.” I cannot assent to such an opinion as 
this, for the following reasons. 

In the first place, I consider the 5th article of 14th 
section of the Articles of War (for the Honourable Com¬ 
pany's service) to be applicable to th^ collecting of the 
votes on this, as on every other disputed question*; " and 
in giving their votes, are to begin with the youngest.” 

2dly. I next consider, that the act of the majority of 
the court, in the decision of every disputed question, 
thence immediately becomes the act of the whole court; 
snd should 1 he correct in this opinion, 1 would ask, 
why in this stage of the proceedings, that mode of decid¬ 
ing disputed questions which faaS been adopted through¬ 
out tbd proceedings, is now th be ldld aside, and on this 
ofirpoiiTt,the votes of the majority are to have no weight ? 
In disputed questions on the admissibility of evidence, 
imd in fiiet in every other (except this one) point, the 
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practice of courts martial bath ever been^ to acknow¬ 
ledge the votes of a majority as binding on the rest of 
the court; and for this reason, the word “ majority’* is 
not (or ought not ever to be) inserted in the framing of 
their resolutions on any point. Indeed 1 consider, that it 
would be as irregular to record that “ The majority of the 
court agree to admit the evidence otfered,’* as it would 
be to say, “ The majority of the court find the prisoner 
guilty,” and I venture to say no such sentence was ever 
penned. If so, why would it not be equally irregular to 
record, “ The majority (or part) of the court recommend 
the prisoner to mercy,” as would virtually be done, by 
the signatures of those only appearing with whom the 
recommendation originated ? 

In the third place, I am of opinion, that that part of 
the oath which every member takes, and which binds 
every member and the Judge Advocate not to divulge the 
vote or opinion of any particular member, is as binding 
on every one of them in this instance, as it undoubtedly 
IS on every other question on which different opinions 
may be given; and I therefore as decidedly think, that it 
would be a wilful and direct violation of that oath, to 
give only the names of those recommending, as it would 
be to give only those of the members who convict the 
prisoner. The oath of secrecy administered to every 
member of a general court martial, is said to be founded 
on reasons of the wisest policy; not only for the pur¬ 
pose of securing 4he members from beiug exposed to the 
resentment of the parties concerned, and of their con¬ 
nections; but likewise for the purpose of preventing the 
members from being liable to the displeasure or other¬ 
wise of the crown or its delegates, in consequence of the 
opinions they may have expressed, or the votes which 
they may Imve given* Is not the oath of secrecy violated 
by the publication of the names of the, members recom¬ 
mending, supposing that all do not do so? And is not the 
expedieaey of the first precaution above mentioned en¬ 
tirely aet^rt^ought, by tlie appearance. signatures 
only of those reoomm^ding ? ttot those niembers 

who do not recoi&medj^Mre5y sid^eeted to that very 

2 p 2 
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sentmcnt from which the wisdom of parliament hath en* 
deavoured to shield them ? 

Again: are there not many instance on record of a Com¬ 
mander in Chief perusing with surprise and displeasure 
the recommendation which has been forwarded to him*? 
If the names of those who recommended, had alone been 
attached thereto, is not th^‘ intention of the act of parlia¬ 
ment entirely defeated by their being divulged, and are 
not those members at the mercy of the crown for their 
improper abuse of the power of recommendation ? 

1 shall not now make any remarks on the question, 
whether the recommendation is to he written in the pro¬ 
ceedings, or in a separate letter; 1 shall only add, that in 
my opinion, the act of a majority of a court martial in the 
consideration of the question, whether there shall be a 
recommendation or not, is binding on the minority; and 
that the votes on this question are to be taken as in every 
other case, that of the junior member hrst, and so on. 
Should the question be carried in the negative, then I 
conceive that no rccoiiimeixiation can he sent at all: if 
in the affirmative (by a majority), that it is to be considered 
as the act of the entire court, and the President's signature 
is quite sufficient. 

Page 958, No. 58 .—The proceedings can only be revised 
once'* 

Here is an irregularity in the mode of expressing him¬ 
self, which the author of a practical work like this, should 
cai'efully avoid. It is the sentence only^and not the pro¬ 
ceedings of a court, that can be revised, and the distinc¬ 
tion might therefore have been made. 

While on this part of the subject, I would ask, where 
is the authority for the revision of the proceeding of a 
native court martial, general or regimental?’* 1 do not re¬ 
member ever to have seen it mentioned in any work on 
the subject of courts martial. 

With the opportunities of research which Captain 
Hough has enjoyed, 1 cannot but regret that he has not 

* Vide G. O. C. C. March 1808, June 1809, Nov. 1812, April 1814. Junes'* 
SdlleeUonof CluuxM, &c. p> 673, uid a veiy recent initanee. 
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been more fortunate in his selection of the trials which 
have taken place, both in his Majesty's and the Honoura¬ 
ble Company's armies, for breaches of the different arti¬ 
cles of war, * and occasionally rendered both important 
and interesting, by the remarks which the proceedings 
have drawn from high authority on disputed or intricate 
points. 

For instance:—Among the trials for wilful murder, 
might have been introduced that of Gunner Kenyon of 
the Madras artillery, who was tried at Nagpore in De¬ 
cember 1818, in which case the Marquis of Hastings was 
of opinion, that a court martial could not acquit a priso¬ 
ner of wilful murder, and find him guilty of the lesser 
crime, manslaughter:—As manslaughter is a distinc¬ 
tion peculiar to the coininon law of England, it is a mo¬ 
dification of the crime which a military tribunal would 
not be competent to pronounce; but the court would be 
confined to laying its sense of the extenuatory circum¬ 
stances before the Commander in Chief*/* 

Again : There is an important case mentioned in 
Captain Hough's former work (his Case Book), wliich is 
omitted in his “ Practice of Courts Martial;" 1 allude to 
the trial for desertion in 1813, of a sepoy, who in addition 
to corporal punishment was sentenced to be marked with 
the letter D with needles and ink; &c. That such a sen¬ 
tence, when passed on a native, was illegal in ioto^ 1 be¬ 
lieve no one (excepting perhaps the Judge Advocate who 
conducted the trial) will deny* If it were illegal, the 
case should have been omitted in the Case Book," us 
liable to lead other courts martial into the same error. 
If, however, 1 am mistaken in my opinion of its illegality, 
the case might with advantage have been inserted in the 
« Practice of Courts Martial,'' to shew our military tri¬ 
bunals the powers they possess. The itietance above men¬ 
tioned is the only one, 1 believe, that ever occurred In the 
native part of the army. 

I have not opened Captain Hough’s Practice of Courts 
Martial with the unworthy intention of merely finding 

* O. O. C. C. 2Sth JanUaiy ISIS. But mo Adys, 209 s Solifu, 75 t Tjtlsr* 
321; niiilips* Lftv Of EHdeiice, i. 204 $ lCldtty*iCdodiuil bow, 636. ' 
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fault; very far from it: 1 consider bim to be entitled to the 
best thanks of every individual of the army, for the atten¬ 
tion he has paid to a subject so interesting and important 
to them all, and involving the best interest Of the service 
to which they have the honour to belong; but, in the illus¬ 
tration of a subject which has received so little careful 
and accurate examination, and which is consequently so 
little understood, errors were not only excusable, but 
almost to be expected. The foregoing remarks have 
therefore been penned in the earnest (but I fear it will 
prove lo be a fruitless) hope, that in the next edition of 
Captain Hough’s work, those parts of the practice of 
courts martial which I have attempted to prove in some 
cases to be illegal, and in others narrow and illiberal, 
may be altered: for we should bear in mind, that one 
precedent creates another; that they soon accumulate, 
and constitute law; and that what yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine.” 

I wish not to be understood as at all desirous of intro¬ 
ducing, even were I able, into the practice of our milita¬ 
ry tribunals, those intricacies and technicalities which 
have been acknowledged by many (and those not the least 
able to judge) as disgraceful to the statute book and the 
law of England, and which are therefore utterly incon¬ 
sistent with military law, the peculiarity of which, we 
are desired to remember, consists in the simplicity of its 
form, and its proceedings being comprehensible to the 
least informed.” But it is the want of some decided me¬ 
thod of practice which has deprived military law of all 
its simplicity, and rendered the practice of courts martial 
so intricate and unsettled. 

Without admitting the technicalities and the intrica¬ 
cies of the law, (or as Mr. Sulivan calls it, that “ wily 
labyrinth,”) to what better source can we look, than the 
practice of our courts at home, when it can be applied to 
courts martial ? 

1 have now. Sir, in conclusion, to apologize to you for 
the length of the foregoing remarks. At a future period, 
I may perhaps solicit the attention of yoUr readers to a 
few more on the same subject. I leave those contained in 
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the foregoing pages, to the consideration of such among 
your uumerous readers as may be inclined to bestow on 
them an imprejudiced and dispassionate perusal; and 1 
shall esteem ttiyself fortunate, if on account of any merit 
they may possess, they should elicit any observations in 
rejdy. 

1 remain. 

Sir, 

20/A Feb, 1827. Your obedient Servant, 

A BENGAL SUBALTERN, 


It was with pleasure we received, and have published the above letter, 
BO creditable to a Bengal Subaltern. 

The excellent sense and temper, the sound judgmeTit and information 
possessed by our correspondent, leads us most earnestly to wish he may 
nut fail to gratify our readers, with ** more on the same subject.’* 

The points touched u;K)n in his present letter, are of great imjiortance, 
and of the highest interest to the army; and though we believe him to 
be correct in ^1 his opinions, we shall not the less readily insert any ob¬ 
servations sent us in reply. 

It may with truth be asserted, that there is no branch of our military 
establishment, to and in which an officer rises so entirely by his talents 
and acquirements, as that under our Judge Advocate General. Since 
the jurisdiction of our general courts martial in India were extended 
by act of parliament (4th George IV.), the difficulty of finding fli*om 
amcn^ the ranks of our armies, officers possessed of the qualffications 
requi«te in that line, has necessarily increased in the ratio of the vari¬ 
ous offences, civil as well as military, now placed under their cognizance. 
But the caiise which has occasioned the demand, will no doubt produce 
the supply, and we hope will bring forward not only one, Imt many 
Bengm Subaltern.** 

The study of the cruninal law, civil as well as military, becomes now a 
port of every Indian officer’s duty { and though heretofore much neglected, 
will, for the future, be probably attended to more generalJy.*-£o. 
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ARTICLE III. 

EXCLUSION OF HIS MAJESTY'S OFFICERS FROM 
THE STAFF OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the British India Military Repository- 
Sir, 

In your number for January last, I find a letter from 
an old Captain and Contributor, on the subject of the ex¬ 
clusion of His Majesty’s officers from the India staff, 
written in answer to a pamphlet pubpshed in England, 
by a King's officer, on the same subject; which as one of 
His Majesty’s service in India, I cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed. 

Had the old Captain been satisfied %vith exposing the 
erroneous statements of the King’s officer, without pub¬ 
lishing equally erroneous ones of his own, the public 
might have been left to judge for themselves, from the 
facts adduced ; but never was the warning in Scripture 
more completely disregarded, that, before you take out 
the mote that is in your brother’s eye, to see clearly, you 
should take out the beam that is in your own. 

I will puss over the first thirteen paragraphs of the ar¬ 
ticle of your old contributor, as they relate to the pam¬ 
phlet of the King's officer, which 1 have not seen, and 
has little to do with my present purpose. What 1 pro¬ 
pose ill this letter, is, to enable the same persons who 
have read the article in your January number, to see the 
other side of the question, and not let them suppose, that 
because your old Captain has found out errors in his 
opponent's calculations, that there are none in his own. 

Though the British India Military Repository is, very 
properly, a staunch supporter of the Company’s army, 1 
hope its Editor will «not forged that its appellation is 
British $ and exclude from his pages a letter, which has 
for its object a fair discussion Of the claim of fltis Megesty’s 
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officers, to participate in the advantages which the Com¬ 
pany’s exclusively possess. 

In the fourteenth paragraph, the old Captain tins 
taunted his o'pponent witli the time his pamphlet i-sued 
from the press; and has selected it as the period for 
making out a table, exhibiting from public doeutiienrs, 
the stair appointments held by the t vo services, \o>v I 
will ask any impartial mat), who is aetjuairited \vi:h rlie 
facts as they really bear on the subject of his discussitm, 
whether the old Contributor has not taken advantage of 
every circumstance in the table, and the note which is 
attached to it, likely to give an unlair representation of 
the question at issue. 

His taunt a? to the time, happens tdbo the period in 
which the list of King’s officers holding stall' situations 
was larger, perhaps, than ever was known in India ; and 
so far perhaps he would have been justified in taking 
advantage of it, had he not concealed from the public, 
that out of 94 staff uppoiulmcnts, stated us being held by 
King’s officers, 35 were only temporary ones 25 open to 
both services, and II, tliough held by KingV officers, yet 
contrary to the orders of the Court of Directors**. 

Before entering further into the subject, it will be 
necessary here to observe, that it is not to the exclusive 
system adopted by the local Governments that the King’s 
officers can object. On the contrary, judging from tlie 
uftpointments that are open to both services, His Majesty’s 
would be most happy to leave the selection to them. We 
should then enter the field on equal ground ; but it is 
the illiberal, and exclusive regulations of the Court of 
Directors, that inspire a feeling of indignation in the 
King's officers; and it is owing to my opponent hav¬ 
ing kept this view of the subject out of sightf, and liuviiig 

* Our old contributor niAy not bitve «tiited all this, but did lie know it ? If 
be qtioted temporary along with permanent appoiutmeuta hi ld by His Mnjestv’a 
officers, did he not include others of the same nature held by the Honourable 
Compftuy's officers ? We feel assured he nerer^lirposely concealed any fact. 
Might he not, however, queaiion the perfect aceurary of some of our present 
correspondent.'a statements ? Our uew contrtbuior should draw n line, and fairly 
distinguish between our old ooutributor's acta of ouiisaion and commission.— £d. 

f Here again, our liew correspondent appean to believe that our old eivutri- 
butor purposely omitted a fair view of tha subject in discussioii. But wa 
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in one ]):iragri)p1i ac^Uially declared, that the local Go- 
V(M*nments have the exclusive patronai^e of appoint iiicnts, 
and have t>p(Mu'd inuDy of them to King-V officers, that 
induce me to lake up luy pen on tlie snhject*. 

1 shall procei'd in detail to aicMition another erroneous 
view which the tahle above allu<led to j^ives of tlie ques¬ 
tion. Instead of eulculatiii^ tlie lunnber of officers <»f 
the two'^ervi<•e^ in India, and stating' the pro()ortions 
tliere are of each on the stalTf, the old coiilributor lias 
given t?ie nuuilier of regiments, after liaving shewn, that 
there are twie(? tin* number of officers in tlie Kitig^s, to the 
(‘omji.'iny’s regiments : he might as well have said, that 
one Co:H|)imy’s offi(‘4*r was e(]ual to two King’s, or wliat 
ntiuld have been Jost us absurd, that one Couii»any*s 
native la giment was e(|ual to one King’sJ. 


ijue-ifion ff>rrfS|mntlont himM'lf be correct. For when be 

impute-' Ul.}»r!!il»’y in the fniint-rs »>f ilie re^iihitiniis lf> whicli he refeis, 
he seetus to (or^*et, llu't those rc^fulations, tbonirh iHisiu'd throusih the Court 
cf OiroctoTs, h.ivo beotj previously approve*!, and formally sanctioned by 
His {'I Joscy’s Tniiiistj’rs, and that they may have orittiriated solely with the 
Boniilof Controul, or been suf^^ested enlircly by authorities iu Hip Majesty's 
scrvii'c ; if hciiip MnclorMoo*!, iloit the efficiency Majesty's regiments in 

India, in rejrard i.o the numher of officers present with each, is a point verv 
mucli attended to ut the Horse Guards; nay, that these orders, in-as far as half 
pay officers are cOficcrne«l, aic called for by act of Parlmiuent.—Vide Section 
134, ('hapter Si. 33d of Geoijfe IH.—Ei). 

^ If, H.S our new conti'ibutur states, 11 King's officers held aituatinoR in India, 

contrary to the orders of the Court of Directors,'' they could have held 
tViem only hy the iiidnlgencc of the local Govcrniucnta; and it would by liis 
adinission therefore m'CDi, that these eleven appointments at least, had been not 
only origitiaUy opened to King's officers hy the local GovernmentSi or other 
authorities in the Company’s acrvice, possessed of their exclusive patronage, 
but Kept open tor them, ** cuntrai’y to tlie orders of the Court."—Eo. 

•f Onr old contributor seems to have exactly done this.—Vide page 103, No. 
X. of our Kepositorv. 

♦ 'i’ljp fact of tliere being twice the number of European officers in one King's, 
to wliai there are in one Company's native regiment, is quite undeniable. But 
onr new eoiitribiitor's deduction, that one Company's umcer is therefore equal 
to two Kinl;'^, seems a nuu-Acyui/ar, and certainly cannot be said. Yet it is 
not thereiore absurd to say, that une Company’s native rcgiinentis equal to one 
King's, tn numtrtcal strength of men. The moral, or even the physical strength, 
not being here the (|uestion. It is iiiiinerical strength. It is the number of corps 
and fractional parts of an army, that occasions its extent of staffi We do not 
exactly comprehend the scope of this part of our new correspondent's letter. 
Our old cnnlribuUir’s arguinent seemed to be, that the numerical strength of 
men ia his Majesty's regimeuUs, and iu those of the East IndiaCoojpany’sservicc 
being the same, \\ bile liic proportion of officcr.H in the latter waa only otte half 
that in the former, it woulu he unfair, after refusing to raise the latter to the 
former strength, after denying, or not giving the Company's officers that ad¬ 
vantage, to take the total munber of officers in each service (which had already 
given the officers in his Majt^sty's legimcnts aiiumerical strength, and thereforea 
chance of command, double that of the Uoaorable Company's regimeatsjas a rule 
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» from the Staff of the Indian Army, 

The difl'erence in the number of olFicors in eacli regi- 
niont., is owing to the internal regulations of the two 
services ; and^ the events of the late war will snfhei( (itly 
point out, as fn fact a letter in your January nnniher, by 
an Indian Officer, has done, that it is to the small projjor- 
tion of officers present with their corps that the failnres at 
Ranioo, &c. were to be attributed*. TliU therefore is in 


for <UM‘idinif the proportion each service should tfivc for the* ni'jhv si„ lie- 
cause, as the total niiinher uf army staff depends entirrU upon thr iiiMitericiil 
stre.iigth of tlie IlonurahleCompany's funvs, (for if (he Oitiip.invlt.ul no fcii O', 
there wntihl he no slaff but for King's troops,) so tlie of offo'c'is for 

stitiiutions arising solelv out <if the niiinher of corjin coiopositig ||i« (.'ouipMcn 'a 
army, should be in proportion to the luunlicr of lliose corps, ami jmi in propor¬ 
tion to their very limited number of otticers, coinpaied airainsi 1 lis M.tjcs? y'a 
extensive complement. If the number of oflicors had formed the ruh* tor 
prciporfionitig the sfafF of armies, would uo‘ the rrench ai niy, ui lh> retieat 
from Moscow, have found itself bnrtliencd with a very otiorruoiis und super¬ 
fluous Ktai IS/ajur*" So long as the cause which produces a mcasiue is ad¬ 
verted teas H guide to govern its details, .-o long, in our juilgiueut, mu&l our old 
contributor be right, and our new contributor wiiully wrong.—Ko. 

* 2'hc fuUttWxnu; (ii'ntral Order u'lti lalrty tssuetf in Jirtufal. 

General Orders hi/ the Uiifht Hnunurable the Vice Prcsidtnt ta Council, Fort 
WiiUuni, \ 7th .-iitirnitt, 1827. No. Kst of 1827. - -The Ifoiiourabh* the Court of 
Directors having determined that not more than five olheers shall be siniiiUa* 
iieouslv absent on staff eciiployinent from atu' one corps, wbelher oaviilry or iu- 
faiitry, the Right Honuorable the Vioc Vievident in Council, \rith theeoiicur- 
retire of the Governor General, is ]ilc;i.scd, at the earnest recomnxmdatlon of 
the Commander in Chief, to csiublisli on this head. a further restriction us to 
the grades from which the five individuals are to be taken. 

The (‘ffictenry of the army in all its branches, being of the lust consequence, 
it is deemed highly expedient towards the attainnieiit of so important au object, 
Ibut R proper number of experienced oflirers should he present with every re¬ 
gular reiriment, to contribute, their aid ui sustninintr its discipline, and in dif¬ 
fusing that confidence amongst the native officers and men, which conduces so 
essentially to the wellbeing of an army constituted as i\ that of Bengal. 'To 
eecnre, therefore, as far^s the incans at disposal will admit, the services with 
every corps of a portion of competent officers, the autiiber of n^gnoentul cap¬ 
tains that niuy be absent ut one lime from the same corps of the line, on staff, 
or other permanent public employment, is restricted to two. 

Till* measure lierc indicated, as calculated to conduce to tlie greater effi¬ 
ciency of the army, is designed to be wholly prospective, and by no means to af¬ 
fect present incumbents of the grade of captain, unless in such cases of emer¬ 
gency as His Excellency the Coiniuander in Chief may feel coustraiiied to bring 
to the specini notice of Government. 

To obviate all ocraslon for references, and for decisions on particular cases 
hereafter, the Vice President in Council U pleased to announce as a rule fur fu¬ 
ture guidance, that when two captains are absent from a corps in public situ¬ 
ations, and a subaltern of the same corps holding also a detached staff situation, 
comes to be promoted to tbe rank of regimental captain, the officer so promot¬ 
ed shall be the individual to vacate his appointtpent, under the operation of 
these orders. 

Government having, also, taken into consideration the practicabilitv of ren¬ 
dering the regular army, upon the whole, more efficient in point of European 
officers, and being of opinion that, with the exception, for a season, of tbe lo¬ 
cal bsttolioa serving in Assam, it is quite unnecessaiy that to any local or irre- 

a 2 
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Exclusion of His Majesty's Officets 

fiivoiu* of cm|tloying King's officers more extensively on 
tliv staff, in order that the Company’s regiments may not 
he rende red inefficient, by so large a portion being detacli- 
ed on staff duties*. 

l iie reasonings in paragraph 22, 23, 24,25,26, are nil 
grounded on this absurd principle, of the number of re¬ 
giments in the two services; with an occasional regret, 
that the lloriourahle Court do not gjve their own corps the 
same number of officers a^ His Majesty’s, Quere, Would 
the CoiupanyV service accept this boon, on the same 
terms that His Britannic Majesty’s and all other services 
accept it,—that whenever the authorities may think fit, 
in tiine of peace, to n'ducc their establishment, a [tortion 
of eacli rank sliaiild he pul on halfpayf? 

ir I viiMii (I (k* uUttcUed ntorc lIiAna Commandant, an Adjutant, and wbi're 
^•.cii .)l liHH tu'cn sanctumcii, a ac'rond in command; all oQicoi's in 

(‘xr«'Ss to tho-t: iibi>re iMinmerated, who are now doing duty with any irregular 
toi oi ioca' Imlt.ili'tn, are remanded forlliwitii to tlteir regiments. 

.Still hirHj' V ro |»riMiK>te the desirubte end herein contemplated, of giving to 
til': s.< nv' Ciiov adeaniNee which cun accrue from an accession to the number 
I'!’I'uionoa.-i»fl*n‘rrs vivrtdable for rcgumMUiil dutv. His Lordship iu Couucil, 
tt jti, rhe <()• <'u. i-i'nro of the* Govcr«i*r General, has determined that, whenever 
ait i‘M( l u;ili a rc.side at a fureun coiiit, or with a pcditical agent, is fiir> 
ui- l»”(i {'oin tliv troops ol tlu* Ime. tljc s'Tvices of a distinct officer pcmumently 
a: pi '* luare i to the roinmand of such escort, are unnecessary. In all sacA cate»^ 
'r.', ttie appoint inenl of Gotnmandani of the escort is to be abolislied on 
till’ rve^-ipt of ihi'Kv orders, and the offivors who have been officiating in that 
rupaci'x, ('r a ho imiv be doing duty with escorts so circumstanced, .are to join 
their reipeeuve. regiui’iits, should no political charge operate in bur to their 

S.i lit>!US. 

* li lu.i'i hv* a rcnsoit ftw i«snin£r smh an order ns that we have quoted, re- 
ca'lii'.g a^ itiuiiy C»inpiin\ offici'r^ to ilieir corps as can bo spared. But we see 
no fNoa lor eiupl.ts-inent that tbi«. mcHsiire can give to His Majesty's officers 
that they diil not already posMCHs. 'Hie discipline of,European regiments in 
Iad>.4 wiMild, we thi'.k, in tune of peace at least, bi* more injured by an abstruc- 
lion nfiifficcr.*, Ibiin tint of natiw t .*rps. And in-tarices are not wanting, where 
olficerM taUca awa'- finm Ilia regimenu by the local autborities in 

India, have b 'eii remHinlcd to thcpi f-oin the Horse Guards. 

JKInrhwood H .Vl.iga-zine for May 18J7, reina^’ka, ibat “ King’s olftcprs ought 
to belli* in iiinid, tiiut whiKt tiiev are bird.n of pHS^age, the Company’sofficeraare 
6xtiii'es. and that tbc gener-ti good of ilic service re(|iiires, that many slntf ap- 
poiulincnU .diould he Ltllcd by men who arc likely to fiil them permanently. Be¬ 
sides, there are fitly chnncex to one that the Couai any’i, officers, Hcciistoiiied to 
hold intercourse all tlie r lives with natives, are better qi>.«Utied then they can 
be, to disebarge most dmlc:, of the kind. These reasons alone appear to us per¬ 
fectly conclusive, why a preference, and a very decided preference, should be 
shown to Company’s officers.” We believe the HonouraMeCoui tsordera alluded 
to by our new correspondent go chiefly, if not entirely, to preveoi His Majes¬ 
ty’s officers becoming fixtures, by retaining situations in India, al'ter retiring on 
half pay ' indulgence which, we may o bserve, is not allowed iu the ca.>e of 
their own retired officers, by the Court of Directors.*—E d. 

•t* Our new contributor ought to prove a principle absnrd, before he can 
fairly assume it to be so ; and must shew, that the establisbiueut uf officers in 
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The next subject I come to, is the regimental staff of 
tlie two services, wliioh 1 sliull not enter into, as it isfpiitc 
irrelevant to iiiy present purpose, and the arguments all 
founded on Hie unjust principle, of the number of regi¬ 
ments, and not of officers*. 

Tlic superecssiou of the Company’s officers by the 
KingV, is a stibject upon whicl* the old Captain dwells 
Diueli, ami therefore 1, will advert to it, ihongh it has no¬ 
thing to do with the (juc.-lion before u^. Would he, I 
should like to know, be solicitous to purchase the pro¬ 
motion which he now' gets for nothingf; or it he hap- 
])ened to w ish for such additional means of getting on in 


tilt* Corunaiiv s 5t»pvj<'e, i*?, liki* tliat of “ //w nritaimic in- 

in tiim; ot W Hr, before lie |»r«jM>sps to redn«*(* il in tim<' of peace. Previ- 
otis ti» placini^ th«* Coiiipaiiv'a corps on tbc sanie terms with'* all other services'’ 
ii» tune ol jieace, let liiin ^ibtaifi lor them the .ulvantai;es» of “ all other iervtces" 
in Wim* of war. thir new coniribotor seems wholly to forget, that the Com¬ 
pany's service, nultke “ all other lemVet,” hasim var establishment of officers; 
and thnt nltUoiuh cnn.Htanl)y increased in numerical streugUi in time of war, iu 
corps never on such account obtain any, the sinaliest addition of European of- 
ficeis, while every rcirinient of U»8 Majesty’s service, when ordered to Indis, even 
in time of 'pearrt along Avitli its increase of men, invariably obtains an increase of 
officers; the one n/a'/iv-* following the other in the King's, but »a>er in the Com- 
pane's service. All King’s regimentH in India are therefore kept on .a waresu- 
bliHhinerit of men and officers,—all those of the Uouoiirahle Company on a war 
cstHhliMhment of men, but on a establishment of officers. It is to this that 
our oltl contrihiitor alludes, when he says, that the King’s regimentN have & 
complement of officers double that of the Company’s native corps. The duties 
of all corps inlndia, King'sor Company’s, European or Native, are, in regard to 
officers.iluties of foreign service; and there is no corps,Native or Europcan^whose 
estHhli-<hiiicnt must not he ready for those emergent and sudden calls incident 
to the peculiar and extraordinary tiature of our Indian possessions. The difference 
hetwi'cn the regimental cstablishuient of officers for Hia Majesty's and the Ho¬ 
nourable 0om)iany’8 service is, that while the former is on a war establishment, 
performing foreign duty, the latter is on a jteate estahli.shment, not only per¬ 
forming similar duties, but officers of inferior runic, and on inferior pay, per¬ 
forming the duties executed hy superior ranks, on superior pay, iu His Ma- 
jtt.sty's corps. Thus there are ten companies iu each regtmont of foot, in both 
servict's. Jt> His Majesty’s corps, every company has its captain ; butin each of 
the Company's native corps, there are only five captains to ten companies. Thus 
five of the senior lieutenants in each Company’s regiment, do the duty of Ap- 
taina in command of companies, but only get subaltern's pa}', and auhahero'a 
allowance.^. —Ed. 

* if the regimental staff were given solely to benefit the officers of corps, this 
would be quite correct. But as they, on the contrary, are given chiefly fur the 
duties connected with the clothing, payment, and dlseipltne of the men, rather 
than for that of the officers, our new contribntcH' seems wholly inconect in 
as-suming, that the number of regimental staff sliooltl be regulated by the num¬ 
ber of officers. It is easy to say a principle is unjust, or absurd, but we think 
our new contributor would ftnd it difficult to prove that liis assumptions, in 
regard to regimental or other staff, being given always and only in proportion 
to tbc number of offirerSf has any pfroond to rest upon.—E d. 

t Do services then go for nothing ? In His Majesty's corps, we believe one 
year's foreign service in India couuU for much more than one at hume.—£o. 
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the service, (wliicU lus pecuniary circumstances might 
iimke agreeable to him,) does he think it would becoiisider- 
ed us a boon by the majority of the service ? The fact is, 
the benetits of such a change would be cliiefly confined to 
those wlio are already fortune’s favourites, the perquisites 
of ^lair a;)[)oiutnu'nts wotih) enable those wlio beld them 
to supersede their poorer brethren, and the svbole service 
in this case, as in tiuit of increasing their unmbers, must 
take tl>e bitter and sweet together*. 

Ill paragraph 27, I find the old contributor inaintainiug 
the justice ofevcluding His Majesty’s service from native 
corps, from what he e.tlU strictly civil situations, and 
some otiiers that 1 do not understand. Ills reasons fur 
the exclusion are given in the snhse(|uent parugru|)!is, 
which appear to me to make more against, than for his 
arguments. 

'J'hc local (ioverninents, lie assures 11*=, [losscss “ the 
exclusive patronage ofthese <ituations/' and have open¬ 
ed many of them to King’s officers.*’ Does the old coutribii- 
tor require to be told, that the local Goveriuncius are not 
now allowed, nor were they at the time his letter was 
published, to appoint King’s officers to the situations al¬ 
luded to ; that formerly they were permitted to do so, and 
repeatedly availed themselves ofitwdth advantage to the 
Indian service, is rather a proof, that it should be conti- 
niied ; or was there no power to controul tlie authority 
and orders of theDirectorsf, it might he a question,though 


- . , . . . - -- __ —- - - , - - 

♦ If our nuw contributor will n*frr to Cnptnifi Walter Badcuacirs late work 
on the Indian Army, lie will find om* mode aufrgtistcd, of ulleviatiiig^ auperceb* 
sion between Lbe two services, and preveutinj^ it in corps. The officera in the 
Company's service might, like those of His M8je6t) 's, find raising money more 
easy in India than in Kiirope, to iiurchase themselves on ; ami whatever objec* 
tions might be offered to the introduction into the CompuDv's service, of the 
principle of lbe purchase of reghitcatal coinniissions, as extsU in His Mt^es- 
ly’j seroiccy (h system which occashius Irregular superccssiou, and g^rants advan* 
tuges to the rich and wealthy,) w’c feel assured, that every Com|)any’B officer 
wonld hail with joy, the abrogation of those orders which at present prevent any 
junior, or number of juniors, subscribing to purchase the resignation or retire¬ 
ment of a senior. Tbeofficers in the Company's service would most gladly avail 
themselvci of this means of accelerating their progress up the ladder of regi- 
meutal advancement by means which would effect that object, without disturbing 
the rule of strict seniority rise in each regiment, and which, we suppose, has 
only to be asked for respcctfuHv, to be granted.—£ d. 

t We question whether the local Ooveriimcnts in India were ever permitted, 
without the sanction of the Court of Directors, to employ officers not belong- 
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a flonl)HuI ono, as 1 shall presently show, whether it 
w<Milc( be just to confine to a panieiilar service the per- 
luaneiit iidvaiila^es, when there was aiiolher etpially 
(‘ueoniiterin^ the dangers and hardships, and in tinjc ol* 
war. being placed the foremost in the fight, and the first 
(o mount t!u* breach, excluded by the regulations from 
enj(»\ing the greater part of tluun*. 

Tlie, allusion again in j>aragraph 29 , to tlie paucity of 
oflicers in their regular service, and none in their irregu¬ 
lar, is answered by n*y former arguments. If they are 
increased, they must heeomo* liable lo he plHee<l on Jialf 
pay; and it is <*\idemlyto a\oid this disheartening alter¬ 
native tliat the Court of Dtree!<*rs have been o!)Iiged U»bc 
^o cautious in adding to their annyf. 


jnjr to Ilis jMiijt srv’j, rt'irJiTH'ht.s in Inrlui, in any Citimtions in thia rouutry ; nnd 
nr hriirvr, that wlirir oflicers (.f Mis Majesty’s coip,-. in Indm have heen em- 
plovrtl aw«v fi'oin tiu'ir r<M’p.s, tli<*v have licen in«*n* frequently rcnintided to 
them, hv .‘niihoritich in iJis Miijcstv’s service, than hy th(> lloiiniiruhlc the 
(Jonrt of ])ive4-t«us. ttur new enntrihutur s nllentioit is reqiiosteil to the. fol- 
lowiii'x note ol 4mr ohl eontrilniLor, by which il uoiild »p|)ei»r, thnt it was not 
Itv the (’onrt of Oiieetors' orders uUnu^ that t>ffiriTS belo!igiTn( U> His Majesty's 
rer^imenis ill India were withdrawn from tbc .services of native stales.— 

'* 1 have been i^ivon to imdersLand, ibat durini^ the year IK2I, tlie Mar<|ue!u; 
of Hastini?s, then (loverrior General and (hnnniander in Chief, having, in consn- 
queru c of a d(“fieieiicv (»f t:oiHyanif'» oflicers, bmmwed several Irani His Mujen- 
Uj'a rcuimeiits in India, to iissisl in disciplinitijr ti>e troops of the native powers 
in alliance with tlie British Government; Ills Hoyal Hiirhness the Duke of 
>ork, apparcntl) nlurnierl at a measure, wliich to Ilis Roy.il Highness appear- 
likely to affect ihe discipline of His Maiestv'.s IndiHii regiments, imiuediate- 
b' ilireetcd thv>s<' iiflictWK to be rostoied to their < >irps ; ami applied to the I'oiii't 
Ol Direetors, propo.sing: to grant oflicers from His Mfljr^:lv'K half pay list, for 
the servire of the native stiiies. 'I’his the Com I would not allow, it being in 
direct opposition to tbeir cKtHblisbcd polity, t« permit Riirupcan officers, inde¬ 
pendent, of the Hast‘'India Company, to remain uLlached to the courts or ar¬ 
mies of native potentates ” 

* We do not think our new contributor has strengthened bis case by this allu¬ 
sion to the diatingnisUed post, allotted, on all occuslon.s, whether of assault by 
storm, or of action in the open battle field, to His Majesty’s regiments. No 
CoinpHiiy s officer can deny the fact, though many must regret that they are 
now so generallyoleiiicd the prominent post of honour, e.njoyed by Hia Majesty's 
regiuicnth, both hs sncli, and as senior corps, and Britons; and the more so, 
in eri(iK<'(|ucDce of the great reduction now made in the number of the European 
regiments formerly in the Company's service*. But lustances are not wanting, 
of native regiments in the Company's service, taking precedence of European 
corps in the ffeld, and before the breach ; and although none, we trust, will see 
such scenes again, the remembrance of the past should not be wholly forgotten. 

t Here our new contributor appears to speak with a little too much couii' 
dencu. The list of oflicers, both an/ull and half pay, retired from the Company’s 
service, though large, has never dishearteued the Court of Directors from 
adding to their army. Webclieve a feeliug exists in Lcadeohall Street, far more 

* In 1772, tho Company’s Enmpean forces consjsled of 11,408 men. 

InlSbS,. . 8,two men. 
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In para,fi^raj>h 30^ it is stated, that Kini?*s officers are 
still employed politically, and in command of local corps; 
and four arc mentioned. The first, be must be invare, is 
only of a temporary nature. The second u-iis appointed 
in consequence of there being a deficiency of olficers in 
that particular line at the presidency in which it occurred. 
The third has been removed because he was a King’s 
officer ; and the fourtli is a case, winch has no more to do 
with the argument than if the officer a)iude<l to had be¬ 
longed to the half pay list of the king of the Sandwich 
Islands*. In fact had he been a servant of that king, his 
claim to retain his situation would have been greattu' 
than it is at present; for the Honourable Court have i^)t 
thought it necessary to exclude any but His Britannic 
Majesty’s officers from the lucrative appoiutnieiits allud¬ 
ed to. It was Coh)nel Gardner’s clisiitiguishcd services 
to the state, and his peculiar merits, that induced ilio Go¬ 
vernment to overlook the invidious regulations of the 


lihcrnl thnn our new contributor is iHUm; to p:rant the Ilnnoiirhbte Court credit 
for. And wc liopc to live long enough to boe the rcgiiuentnl estabubiiinent 
of officers now grunted to the Hououruble Conipuuy’s corps, not only further 
increubcd, more cspecUlly in the rank of colourt and lieutenant colonel, so as 
to place the acuiority regiments of their aerrice, more on a par with thute of 
the »ttme nature in the Kiiig’it, but this iucreuse effected without the alter¬ 
native of half pny being had recourse to, either in regard to any portion of 
them, or of fUa Majesty’s officers in India ; because we suppose, if that mea¬ 
sure were ever again adiipted, towards a ser^'ice in which it has for nearly half 
a century remained unknown, four correspondent may not be aware, that 
there are many officers, now lieutenant colonels onlv in the Company's service 
in Bengal, who were reduced to half pay, and became supernmnerary in the 
year I78r>0 it would imi remain dormant towards the other service, in which 
It is so common.—K p. 

* U certainly, in onr opinion, has very much t<» do with the subject of com¬ 
mands, and situations of a military nature in India, being held by King's offi¬ 
cers ; for a commission from the king of the Sandwich Islands would have been 
recoguizeil by the aiuhurities in India, onlv as waste paper, while a commission 
from the king of England, must not only be recognized, if the officer be on/uU 
pay, but even in the instance of an officer retired on hatf pny from Hia Mnjea- 
ty*s service, (Major Gardner,) as quoted by our old contributor seems to have 
been deemed of such paramount effect and force, as to have given him com- 
inaiid, whene nployed by the Honourable Company, over officers far bis seniors 
in the Company's service. The mere act of emplov'ing a king’s htU/pny officer 
in the Company’s militarv service, ihus giving active energy to his long dormant 
commission from his Majesty. 

We might here ask, VVould e distinguished Indo-Briton, now commanding a 
corps of local horse in Bengal, who so long remained in the Company's service 
witnout any commission, have accepted a commission from the king of the Sand 
wieb Islands, ao readily as from the crown of England ? The first would to him 
have been of no value; while the other baa lately enabled him to receive honour 
from bis ^vereigo, from which he would otherwise have been debarred.^Eo. 
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Court, and forgive him for having been, some 20 vears 
ago, a full pay officer of His Britannic Majesty's service. 

In comnieiiAingupon the 31st paragraph of the ohl Cap¬ 
tain’s letter, I will again bring his own reasoning against 
him. After alluding to the propriety of the above exclusion, 
he adds: ^‘True, they (ineatiiugthe King’s officers) must 
generally, though not always, be excluded from tlie Ho¬ 
nourable Company’s service, to which it may be doubted 
if they have more cluini, than when in the Peninsula of 
Euroj)e, to that of their Majesties of Portugal, of Spain, 
or of the Netlierlands.” Now i should have hardly 
thought, that an old conirihutor to a monthly publication, 
would have brought forward a circumstance to prove his 
arguments, which makes so directly against it. Had he 
not himself adduced it, 1 should liave quoted the very same 
circumstance, to justify the claims of the King's officers to 
command native corptj, that he has thought proper to bring 
as an example against it*. How many living witnesses 
are there now in India of the admission of Britisli officers, 
not only into the Spanish and Portuguese regiments, but 
on their staff? And what is more, I appeal to those officers, 
whether after the war was concluded, there were not 
above one hundred of them retained in their service for 
years, and only sent away when the country was revolu- 
.tionizedf. 


* No hal/^y oflScer of the BritUb army, temporarily employed in the service 
of the Kings of Portugaf, Spain, or of the Netherlands, in that of the NUacn 
of Hydrabnd, the Rajatif Nagpoor, or other sovereigns in alliance with Britain, 
takes rank in such service, with reference to, and in virtne of the conimission 
granted to him from the crown of England; while, if employed in the Company's 
service, bis commissions from the king of England are not only decisive, but 
the sole criterion of bis rank. Although, therefore, the former states could 
employ British half pay officers, without feeling any inconvenieuce from com- 
miasioDB, and dates of rank, previously granted to them by the king of England, 
it is not so with the East India Company, who cannot employ them withont 
positively superseding tbeir own officers.—E d. 

f Yes! But these officers were retained only as convenient to those govern¬ 
ments, or as matter of general or individual favour;and however important their 
services, they never thought of pnting forth a ** claim” a» a matter ttf'riffht, tc 
remaiu in ntch place* agnirut the will tf tkoee governments. It is only agiunat 
this claim, put forth, and demanded as matter of right,of equity, and of justice, 
in opporition to, and in the very teeth of the orders of the Court of Directors, 
und Bis Majesty's midistry, that our old contributor contends. Jf Marshal Be- 
resford had no Hg^ to remain in command of the Portuguese forces against 
the will of the Portuguese government, where is the right of His Majesty's of¬ 
ficers to remain employed in the Company's service agidnst the wUl of the 
chief coDtroulUng power vested with the supervision of their affi^ ? The 
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I now come to what the old Captain calls the compara¬ 
tive statement of the staff situations held by the two 
services. I will likewise make a coiiifuiriijive statenu’iit, 
somewhat similar to it; hut instead of giving* a list of all 
the staff appointments held by the two services, 1 uill 
distinguish those to which the Company’s oftict*rs are 
alone eligible, and those to which tlie King’s are exclu¬ 
sively entitled: the few reuiaiuiiig ones, which consist 
mostly of personal stuff, 1 sliutl consider as neutral ; ami 
if they are filled hy a larger |)ruportioii of King’s officers 
than their ninnhersin India would justify, I can only say, 
it must he owing to their merits, or tlie feeling that they 
are unjustly exeliuh^d from a proper share of the general 
staff: these personal uppoiutimmts are not umler the cou- 
troul of the Court of Directors, or of the Govenimeul 
collectively^; the patronage is confined to individuals, 
and is (piite of a private nature. I have, therefore, aright 
to exclude them from my coiuj)arative statement of the 
public staff appointments held by the two services*. 

Not having access to Madras and Bombay army lists, 
and the staffs of those Presidencies, I must leave out many 
a 2 )pointmcnts held hy the Company’s officers, which w'ill 
prevent my making the proportion correct: iiotwiih- 
standing these disadvantages, I shall still be able to prove, 
that His Majesty’s officers got a very unfair portion of the 
Indian staff a 2 )pointincnts. 


employment of either must surely depend upon the pleasure, or convenience of 
the. supreme power of each stiitc respectively.—E d. 

* We believe our new contributor at fault here. Have not the appointments 
he alludes to, salaries attached ? and arc not those appointments made, and their 
salaries fixed and paid by the Honourable Company's Government ? Nay, do 
not these appointments arise out of others in the Hononrahle Company’s ser¬ 
vice ? and are not these, and almost all of a very high and important nature in 
the Company’s military service, open to Company's officers, although generally 
filled by officers from His Miyesty's army, who natur^ly enough choose their 
persoDM staff rather from their own army than from that of the ^mpany ? We 
do not think, that ** a feeling that they are unjustly excluded from a proper 
■hare of the general staff, or the superior merits of King's officers,” has ever 
occasioned any one in his Majesty's army being preferred to one in the Conspa- 
ny*8 service. We ho^e to see officers in the Company's service, not only occa- 
aionally raised to the situations of Governors at MadraB,«Bombay, and to that of 
Governor General in Bei^al, but to those of Commanders in Chief, as formerly, 
at our several presidencies. In such case, their personal staff might be chosen 
as much from the service of the Company as from His Majesty's corpse— Ed. 
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One word more I must add, about tlie department of 
public works. The old contributor has excluded it from 
his cotnpiirisoTi, because the line arc not now elig^ible to 
it by the orders of the Court of Director®. How itigeiii- 
ously he brinies in t|jc orders of the Court, to serve his 
own [)urj)ose ; yet when they make against him, ho is si¬ 
lent. It so ha{)|)eits, that tlie Court’s orders on this sub¬ 
ject are not decisive : ijualified engineers are to be ap- 
poinr.e<} when they are to he had ; in the last two a[)point- 
inents in that departuienl, (pialified engineers were not 
to he found ; at least we. imi®t suppose so, for two officers 
of the lino were apf>oiiited to the vacancies ; therefore, it 
is clear the department is ojxm to them ; and as I hnd 27j 


ex'clusivc of engineers, in the Bengal army list, iii the 
de[>arrtiient of public works, I shall iuclude them in my 
statement. 

1 mu®t take the old Captain’s list of Brigadiers and 
Coniuiaiidaius, from the same want of reference; and 
though they are not, strictly speaking, exclusive appuint- 
tnents, i shall give my opponent the benefit of including 
them in inv list. 


List of Officfirn in Uh MojfMyit and tJte ffortornh/o Company’s Services in 
India, holdiny Staff Appointments which cxdtunvely belony to their respso- 
tive Services. 

Kiwfs. Comp's, 


• 4 • 


• • • 

• 4 « 

• •• 
4 <« 

« ■ « 


Surveyor General's ^tto. 
Stud Department, 


• •• 
• ■a 




»• 4 

* • • 


Commanders in Chief, 

Lieutenant Generals, commanding’ garrisons. 

Major Generals on the Staff of the Anny, 

Officers of inferior rnnk^ including Brigadiei^ command¬ 
ing divisions, Commtodants, &c. 

Adjutant Generals, * 

Deputy, 

Assistant Adjutant Generals, ... 

Deputy Asitistant ditto. 

Brigade Majors, 

Town Majors, ... 

Fort Adjutant, 

Quarter Master Generals, 

Deputy ditto, 

Ditto Assistant ditto, 

Army Commissariat, 

Audit and Pay Department 
Judge Advocate General's Department 


$ 4 

• • 

■ 4 
#• 

4 4 

44 

4 4 


4 »• 
444 


3 0 

0 « 
6 7 

n ii 

1 3 

2 3 

0 10 
0 15 

3 30 

0 4 

0 19 

1 3 

1 S 
0 19 

0 79 

0 45 

1 SI 

0 so 

0 IS 


2 B 2 


Carried over, S9 356 
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Clothing Department, 

Militur}' Board Staff, 
Superinteudenta of CadetB, 
Commandants of Depots, ... 

Adjutants of ditto, ... 

Pay Masters of ditto. 

Departments of Public Works, 
Superintendents of Roads, 

Ditto of Telegraphs, 

political,Civil, and Misirellaneous,set 

Superintendents of Canals, Bridges, 


IVliich just makes the projwrtion of Company’s offi¬ 
cers holdiilircxclusirc staff appointments toKing's, 13 to 1 
•Whereasthe nuinbersof thetwoscrvicesareonlyas 4 to 1 
To give therefore King's officers a fair distribution, 
there ought to be on general Staff, 


39 


0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

3 

S 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

37 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

63 

0 

4 

38 

456 

109 

389 


After the old Captain’s list of the staff ap[»ointmcnts 
Lcid by llie two services, 1 find the following remarks on 
the inipropriety of King’s officers being appointed to even 
some of iho situations which he has admitted into his 
list, which need only he quoted to prove their absurdity. 
He says : Many of the appointments in the Company’s 
service here noticed, it must be evident, could not be ge¬ 
nerally conferred by tlie local Governments on His Ma¬ 
jesty's officers, who by exchange or purchase in Eng¬ 
land, might at any time suddenly effect their removal 
from the country, contrary to the wishes of the local Go¬ 
vernments employing themf.'’ He next says, that gene¬ 
rally speaking, a king’s officer would he out of his place 
at the heads of several of the India appui/itments. Grant¬ 
ed; he would, as the case stands at present; butiNiehad 
served 10 or 15 years in the junior branches, I suppose 


* But the number of Company’s oorpf, in India, compared with tb(^ 
of BU Majesty’s service, being at .. .. •• US to 1 

therefore, according tu a fair distribution of the staff among the corps 
of each service, it seems uuiy right to give, as above, exactly 3S to 456.— Ed. 

f Where is the absurdity f The case supposed seems quite pouible* Sir George 
Barlow, or Lord W. Beutiuck, for instance, when Governors of Madras, could 
not have retained within that presi^ncy a king’s officer, who had by purchase 
or eze^nge, obtained his removal from any of His Majesty’s regiments within 
thht presidency; such officer having due auUiority from General McDoual or 
Sir John Craddock, as Commanders in Chief, to returnib England. The Com- 
muider in Chiefs orders would, in this case of a Aing’s officer, have been para¬ 
mount to those of the local Government.*— Ed. 
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he x^iild be as tjualifiod as a Company’s officer* * * § ** . His ar¬ 
guments in this respect apply as much to the Company’s 
as to the king’s. No Company’s officer is eligible lor the 
staff, till he Has been four years in the country. 1 should 
be sorry to exempt king’s officers from the same period 
of service in India, to qualify for the stall’. In fact, let the 
point rest with tlie Goveruiuent, willi certain restric¬ 
tions, applicable to both services; but do not let tlic Court 
ol Directors, by tiicir regulations, establii>h such an ar¬ 
bitrary exclusion a^ at present existsf- 
As to the Iasi seulenee in the paragraph on wliich I 
have been commenting, iIjo arguments of the old Contri¬ 
butor are hardly worth a i‘cj)ly, tiial “ Cuinpany’s officers” 
wiiosc cominis->ion> do not extend bevoiul India should he 
eligible for th*' siali in i£uro])e,” it would be best answer¬ 
ed by the following questions. Does the kingofEngland 
w ant the services of the Company’s officers in Eiirope:^ ? 
Can the Comi>aiiy do without the king’s army in Jndia§ ? 


* This ib not impoanihlr. But ns His Majesty’s officers are not from necessity 
in the huhit ut' daily intercourse with the native soldiery, it is not therefore 
f>Tiibnble.^\'Ai. 

t Can our correspondent shew that the rule is nrhitrarv? Otir old Con¬ 
tributor has salislied us that it is founded on circumstances pecidiar to both 
aervices.— Ed. 

J We believe Company’s officers, and Company’s troops, have both before 
nou h4>eti employed, because required fur the service of titc kina: of England, 
ill Egypt, at the Cnpe of Good Hope, Java, Isle of France, &c. &c. and if not 
ever employed in Europe, yut our native troops have been on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.—E d. 

§ Wc might ill return ask our new contributor, Do the Company want to 
employ King’s officers ? Can they not do without them? As the ('ompany, 
before the cuumiencement of the present century, had hut little assistance from 
King's troops, ^oue regiuirnt only of His Miijesty’s troops being in Hengal in 
179(i,) as the country was obtained, so we think it may be retained, chienv, if 
not wholly, by the Company's forces. We do not see why the East India Com¬ 
pany might not very well do with a very great reduction in tliu present num¬ 
ber of His Majesty’s regiments, provided they reorganized European i*agimcnts 
of tbclr own; for no European regiments formed from the same material can 
be very different from each other, merely because one belongs to the King aud 
the other to the Company. On the subject of European regiments, wc think, 
with Blackwood, in his No. for May last r— 

** Though we cannot go the lengths which many men who liave served in 
India are accustomed to go, by speaking of the Sepoy troops as if they were 
equid, or nearly equal, in any one respect, to British soldiers, it is a truth self- 
apparent, that, as the Indian empire waa obtained chiefly through the inatru- 
mentality of the natjires themselves, so must it be preserved chiefly by native 
agency. The distance of the scene from our own shores, as well u riie count- 
leas superiority in point of numbers, which, in case of any serious dtsageeement 
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With these two questions I shall close iiiy letter. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A NKw Contributor. 

In expressinj? our readiness to publish whatever may be sent to 
us on either side of this interesting and highly important question^ pro¬ 
vided the tone and style of such eoiniiiunioation'i ))e of a nature admit¬ 
ting of our so doing, we conclude our notes on our New Coritrihulor’s let¬ 
ter with the following extracts from Auber’s Analysis and the Quarterly 
Review. 

A king s regiment is at all times lialde to removal from one prcsideiu*}' 
to anotluT, and fr(»m Asia to Eun)pe or America; the opportunities or 
inducements which botli the olliccrs and men attached to such regi¬ 
ments )»ave of acquiring the language, or studying the hahits, customs 
and prejudices of the native, arc few, whilst the Company’s officers and 
soldiers, on the contrary, aviarc that all their Itope of fortune and pre¬ 
ferment C4‘ntrc in India, necessarily apply themaelveK to the attainment 
of that knowledge upon m hich their comfort and future prospects depend. 
The (’omnany’w European regiments are in a gi'eat measure the nursery 
for European nori-conintisKioncd officers j and it is contemled, that the 
spirit and disitiplino of the native regiments have been most materially 
promoted by their union with the Company’s European troops.’’— 
Anal. p. 44'9. 

We have an anny of 300.000 men in India, 280,0()0of which are 
mostly native troops belonging to the East India Company, and com¬ 
manded by British officers; the remaining 23,000 are king’s troops; that 
is to saj^, the former are to the latter cut more than ttwlve to one yet the 
advant^es of tlie former are every way inferior to those of the latter, 
in rank, in pay, in their retirement. This degradation of so great a ma¬ 
jority cannot fail to create a feeling of dissatisfaction,' 3 nd the conscious* 


between tl>e Hindus and ilioir European masters, the former could stall times 
bring into tbc held, nlike render tliis slatemuiit incontrovertible. He must be 
wonderfully imbut'd with national vanity, who can suppose, for one moment* 
tliat the whole disposable force of Oicat Britain, could it be transported to In¬ 
dia, would suffice to keep in subjection a population of upwards of one hundred 
railliona, scattered over an extent of country little inferioi' to the whole of 
Europe, and aided byari nrmy of more than three hundred thousand men, armed 
and disciplined after the sauie fashion with itself; and if this be the case, how 
much more ineffectual w'ould be the efforts of some twenty thousand men, the 
total amount of King’s troops now in India,either to resist a serious attack from 
without, or to repress a general mutiny withiu ? it is to the native army, 
therefore* to the Hindus and Musselmen enrolled under the British standard, and 
to the Englishmen who commatid them, that we must mainly look for the pre- 
aervation of our power j for without this cordial co-operation, all offier efforts 
to maintmn our present ascendency in the East would m utterly fruiUesa.'*—£o. 
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ncsaV a grievance, which must one clay break forth into remonstranrc 
and iinnhordination, unlesa checked by a nearer assimilation of the na-* 
tive forces with those* of his Majeaty."—Q«ar/er/y lievitsuuJnnvj ISiiT, 
p. 137. * 

The Honourable Company’s army, in J825'6, amounted, we bo* 

lieve, to Europeans, ... .. .. 9,8^0 

Natives, ... .. . ... .. 


Total soldiers in the Company's service, ... 

Native Establisliments, .. ... ... .. ♦.^,937 


Total persons in the Company's service, not including E. of- 

ficicrs, ' • ■ • ■ - • • 3,02,284 

European officers in the Company's service, ... .. 3,951 

Grand total of men and officers in the Company's service, ... 3,06,235 

The king's army in India amounted to,—Europeans, ... 15,519 

Native Establishments, ... 3,522 


Total persons in the king’s service in India, not including E. 
officers, 

European officers in th® kings service, ... ... 


19,041 

689 


Grand tot;»l of men and officers in the king’s service in India, 19,730 

In thcH. C.'s sendee, there was therefore only 1 officer to every 64 sol« 

or only 1 officer to every 76 soldiers and estabts* 

In the king’s service, ... 1 officer to every 22 soldiers, 

or_ 1 officer to every 27 soldiers and estabts* 

In other words, the king’s troops had a complement of three officers, 
where the Company’s troops had only one. Tlie pr<>portlon which tha 
Company’s force in India bore to His Majesty’s, would from the above 
statement, seem tole rather IS or 16, than 12 to 1, at least in the year 
1625-26. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONDITION OF SEPOYS, 

Absent from their Corps, through Sickness, on Furhugh, 

Happy is that city, which in the time of peace think- 
eth of war,” was the motto over the armoury of Venice ; 
and in the spirit of that wise maxim, no season can, I 
apprehend, be fitter than the present, for pointing out the 
defects of onr military establishments, or ilepartuients 
connected with them, and suggesting improvements. 

1 have, during a service of many years, Mr. Editor, of 
course heard frequent discussions regarding the efficien¬ 
cy of our native army, ana may en observe, 

that the inclination to disparage t^is branch, bore in 
general an inverse ratio to the speaker’s knowledge of 
the language, characters, and habits of the sepoys, and of 
their previous history as a component part of the British 
army j but whatever difference of opinion may exist re¬ 
garding their qualifications as soldiers, no one can have 
had much iiitercourae^ith them, in the relative situation 
of patient and medical attendant, without being, like me, 
an admirer of their behaviour during sickness; nor do I 
envy that roan his feeling, who, with such means of ob¬ 
servation, docs not become interested their fate, and 
desirous to promote their welfare. 

It is with a deep and anxious feeling of this sort, that I 
presume to request admission for the following observa¬ 
tions, on different points to which my attention has been 
more immediately called in the course of my official duty, 
which I now submit without further preface. 

1st. T|ie,Ayersion of sepoys to be left in a station or 
field when their regiment Is ordered to march, 

is ^€lj(J,tfjabwn, as is also the inadequacy of the ten doolees 
a regiment for the purpose required. Should 
,^^|j&ment object to any ^tra expence on this account, 1 
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tliiuK the object iniglkt he attaiued (that ol trunsijorting- 
all hilt bud cases with the ret^iujciita) hos()itul) by roduc* 
iit£^ the iiniuber of doolecs ouc bull, und sub>^rituiing 
ail c(|nnl niiiuber ofbackeries, which, without iiicrcusini' 
tlic' cvpenditiire, would more than quadruple the moans 
ol transport. 

It w as, 1 believe, part of Lord Hustinjys* plan'« Id attach 
sprint; M ai^itous to regimental ibo6ptlah; but tb( coinuion 
hackt ry, with a slight sitkee roof, affords in luy opinion a 
sntricjontly comfortable, and easy procurable coiivo)aucc 
ior the majority of patients on all ordinary occasioiih*'. 
I’lnlor the present system, every man who is not able to 
w alk, liowevcr otherwise trifling his complaint, is noces 
sard) left behind, even when u regiment is only marching 
irom one station to another to effect a relief, or he is 
ubligetl to fiiniish biuiself with conveyance, which U an 
altc main e comnionly'prefer^d. 

Wore the plan now suggosted adopted, only bad cases, 

ho would sufler by rouioval, would be loft behind, with 
nhom a smaH gpai'd, Bisected from the Baehunds'" of 
ih(' patients, ought always to remain ; and in selecting the 
i'oriiior, attention ou|[ht to be paid to the rocomnioialu 
tion of the luedicat offleor, to choo^^e the friends oi those 
pationta whose helpless condition might mure particu* 
iurly require extra att^^tijo^C; and otherwise sch oting 
high caste wboit^ ii prepw-ing victuaU, &c. 

would be aeoepm^ flse By atteatioii to 

these little of tht^^lf^iketouce which aepoys 

fool to be separated from sieVnoss 

would be rejipoved 5 for U }S dot oulj occor^ieo with 
the prejndieef of bill whAf hijl^uaaWure, to prefer, 
n hon on the bc4 of 9i^ki;i^ the.wpbougbt atti^ntious of 
friends and rciathwis, W «f hired attendants, 

however immert^iiMb^. 

•Idly, The nio^W Ihdil' regi¬ 
ments In hospital are paidvd| ,y;ery suscep¬ 

tible of iiaprotrpllieiitf 
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At present, an existence certificate is forwarded ( <i the 
first of each inontli, by the medical officer in churge, 
through the station staff, to the head-quarters of the re¬ 
giment to which tlio patient belongs, on the receipt of 
wliich vouelier, his pay is drawn and remitted to him by 
thii officer coiinnauding his company. Now witlioiit tak¬ 
ing into considenitioii official and other causes of delay, 
is it not obvious, to put a case (which frequently came 
under my observation), that where a patient is in hospital 
in Omlo, and his regiment on our Eastern Frontier, a long 
pei iod must elapse before any pay can be received through 
so circuitous a channel; accordingly the medical officer 
is uid only often obliged to supply his patient wiUi me¬ 
dicine, but also with the means of subsistence, and even 
sometimes todetainhim in hospital after recovery, should 
a previous remittance not arrive to enable him to rejoin 
his regiment. 

This might be provided against, by authorizing tbo sta¬ 
tion staffofficor to draw the,patient’s allowances from the 
nearest pay office. 

3t//y, The hardships which our native troops suffer 
from the present pay regulations, are not'confined to tiie 
instances now given, bitt bear in an aggravated form on 
those absent on furlough. 

Nfo indulgence is more gratefully prized by this class 
than the liberty whicfi is periodically granted^ when cir- 
cuEustaiu^es al)ow of it,, to visit their homes. To enjoy 
the society of his family but for a short pe'*iod, the native 
soldier d^erfully undertakes a long journey, and is anxi¬ 
ous to Jelre with the members pf it all the money lie may 
have been able to accumulate; but as he is not entitled to 
receive any part of bis arrears until he r^oins, he must 
of course reserve no inconsiderable portion of his funds to 
defray his expeuces during the six.i^^igfat months that 
he ]l absent from his regiment^ 

The inconvenience of this was not much felt 

before the late extension of.our territories : but the dis- 
taj^ce of some of our rernotg stations from the homes of 
o^r sepoys, renders a modified extension to them of the 
privileges already enjoyed by European officers, when 
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abseh* from their rcp^iments, that of bcinj? paid from the 
nearest pay office, highly necessary. While returning to 
join, they ought to be entitled to receive at least a i)ortioii 
of their arrears during progress. Suppose, for instance, 
a sepoy proceeding from Oude to his regiment at Baitool, 
he ought to receive a nionth*s pay at Cawnpore,Keitah,an<> 
Saugor respectively, keeping him of course the usual two 
months or even more in arrears. 

An arrangement of this sort would doubtless create 
some additional trouble In the pay and audit depart¬ 
ments, but if authorised, would, I confidently predict, tend 
more than the most severe regulations to lessen the crime 
of desertion. 

How often do men absent on furlough from their regi¬ 
ments at distant stations, present themselves for admis¬ 
sion into the nearest hospital, solely and indeed almost 
avowedly with the view of rmaining there until a remit¬ 
tance can be received from their regiments: and the 
])enisal of their certificates, shewing that they are six and 


cigiit months in arrears, too fully corroborates the truth of 
their assertion, that theyarewithout the means of proceed¬ 
ing to their destinatibh. But thif> alone tmn give them no 
claim to admission ; and the consequences are, that many 
men so situated never do rejoin their colours, simply be¬ 
cause they are destitute of the means of subsistence dur¬ 
ing the journey. And on the other hsind, of those who do 
return to their i^egiments at distant stations, how many 
are reduced to skeletoite,‘aad bifteir the victims of disease, 


produced as muY%>y the ’inferior diet are 

obliged to flhhsi^t oh, as oftheyery lottg jour¬ 

neys they on such 

One Bubject ibbre, Mf; I liave done. 

A large debt of'gratitude is dujs hy the native army to 
our present iUufttri^s Cliltef, for mak¬ 

ing by his late orders the^^j^l^ esthl^lshment more 
accessible to men unfit for actiyh^er^ But why should 
not our veterans be ^reof 

length of services atone, ^ or are in¬ 
capable of further duty? t officer, 

who has been nearly half a ce&bini^ in the service, has 

2s2 
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been I’requcnily engaged in action, and received Mounds, 
none of which,iinfortiinHtely for liimsclf, as he says, have 
disabled him. He is “ hale and heartv,’’ <iiul therefore 
not a fit object for tbe invalids. Rut surely such a long 
period of service wUh unblemished reputation, ought to 
entitle him, and all UUo him, to retire on a liberal pension 
to their native villages, where their presence would sli- 
niulute the youth around tbein to enter tiie service of 
those masters, who iio less wisely than generously niaho 
a coinfortalde provision for the old age of their faithful 
servants. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, 

Yours obcdientlv, 

A MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Komchponray 

1H27. j 

Nout: BV THE Kbitob. —W'e shall l*e glad tobe^ again from this ron- 
trilnitoi’. The several Important points noticed by our rorrespAndent 
seem highly todeserve^ and no doubt will obtain due consideration, from 
a Government so anxiously alive to the wd;fareand comfort of its native 
as that of British India. 

We believe there are instances of native ofllcem in the civil brunches 
of the service in Bengal retiring liberal pensions, and obtaining gifts 
of lands; and w© thuik these might be more frequently conferred on such 
deserving ^native officers of the army as are alluded to by our correspond¬ 
ent, were not particular ohums and services too often flowed to remain 
without being spedally represented to those authorities empowered to re- 
-oominend such rewards b^big bestowed by Government. 

Under the Marhws IVeaidnncy, « bale and hewif' vetemn native offi- 
oer*., retired from active am-vio© on pstMioM^ nuty be seen on public 
ocoawms, ftdlowing in the i&e Comiwuider in.Qbief, as sjiecta- 

tors, at reviews, &c. &c. mixing with ^ £ut^m^ Staff, and obtaining 
that attention and respect fifogi the hqshest offi^ which a knowledge 
of their characters commands. ' lYe have never eqen this in Bengal. 
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ARl'KJLE V. 

<>N MAJORS COMMANDING CORPS TO WHICH tHlJY DO 
NOT REGIMENTALLY BELONG. 


Mu. Editor, 

* 

As your columns have been occupied on subjecis con- 
noctod with the welfare and efficiency of the Beii^ui ar¬ 
my, 1 trust you will allow me to fill a stiiall space on a 
subject of considerable importance, one which, as fur as I 
can learn, has occasioned considerable remark, as (rench- 
u{K»n wliat some consider the fair and just expeetu- 
lions oJ* many deserving officers. 


riic measure to which I nllude is, tfie novel, and 1 believe 
uiii)reeedented one, of partially removing regimental offi¬ 
cers (Majors) to the coinnmud of regiments to whicJi they 
du not hi long: a measure which seems equally at variance 
with the long established usage and constituUoa of tliis 
anil) ; as it appears injuriouSj even as a general principle, 
bur much more so when partially applied. 


By this measure, Captains may be superseded by inter- 
lojiing Majors junior to themselves in the service, and see 
the advantages prising froin service with their corps, and 
the dangers, and hardships of omi^paigns t^ich they have 
shared, wrested from them* perhaps* by a man not only 
jiiuiur ill the service, but dne who'has fiast the greater 
part of his service in some Btdf i^pointment, or in the 
security and comfort of cantemth^ts. Is this a just re¬ 
ward for an officer reominiog wi^ his corps, when per¬ 
haps he had the me|n6 and wfoh to take his furlough ? 


All supercession la an amy instituted as this is, may 
be considered a grievance.whkiji tmgkttO be avoided as 
much as jtossible; it must m!cas$oimHy occur* but by the 
constitution of this army., Mf^ors are to all intents and 
purposes, regimental officers eqwdSy with Capmlns, and 
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fiurcly ought to be obliged to take their chance 
own regiments. 




/ 

\\ their 


1 have heardit argued by aMajor looking tor oneof these 
regiments, that it matters not to the Ca]>taiu whether 
he be superficcit'diu his command by aMajor or Licutenunt 
Colonel. This argument evinces but Httie knowledge of 
bumav nature, and no consideration of the eircuiU'^tanccH 
and established custom of the service. TJierc arc but 
few instances of Lieutenant Colonels junior in the service 
to Captains, but of Majors there are a g?‘eat many. A 
Captain knows he may expect supcrcession by the former, 
iu^cording to the usage of the service; but by the latter it 
is an innovation which he never could have contenqdated. 


May not the measure prove injurious to tl*c dis(:i(diiie 
and. harmony of the service, by creating jealousies and 
heartburnings in those over whom these iulerloping 
Majoftii arc thus placed ; and tletrimental, in as much as it 
cannot be expected that Majors commanding ivgimt nts 
not their own, and who must be removed when that grade 
becomes vacant, can feel the same interest in the disci¬ 
pline and welfare of these regiments as the officeru who 
properly belong to them ? 


The measure maj also have a tendency injurious to the 
service, by taking away a strong induQeraerit to officers 
entitled to furlough, to remain with their^^corps, and thus 
increase the scarcity of old officerg with regiments, al¬ 
ready so prejudicial to theit^^fficieneju 




The measure is algo open to another objection. From 
the foyitent changes of Commanders In Chief to this army, 
^MPPliiKst necessarily be o^asic^l{jr almost strangers to 
merits ftfIts officers, excef^ through the report to per¬ 
sons in office, thua opening a door to the exercise of pa¬ 
tronage that may (for who ahajl answer for the infallibi- 
]Uy of bitmaa nature) be abuaedy and it may so happen, 
that a junior officer’s opinion shall operate to the preju- 
m^e nf Ids senior officers. 
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Fro.hi ivason«, I lia^-e bet'ii led to think it possi- 

ble,r!iatMieiJie:wui e in question will, before it is permitted 
to take root, (^iilymeet with that consideration, g’onerally 
iriv*‘n to imnorlant cbUni^es in the eonstitution and long 
esi.ablifbed usage oftbis army. F. U. 


Kjh e by the Eiutou. —Our correspondent's apprehensions of the evil 
ciMKcqiu'nces likely to result from the measure he deprecates, m'UI we 
ho]»c )invvc hyth jiremature and ilbfounded. No Captain M'ho hasesta- 
hlisliod any claim to considenition, need, we think, dread that he will he 
suporscdcji l>y an interhiping Major, juniorio himself in the service. The 
iiu‘ii'*iirc of orderinu othcers of one corps to do duty with another, is not 
novel ; and regiiyentrtl Staff appointments (for want of qualified interpre¬ 
ters) «ere some time ago temporarily hestoweri out of a regiment at aiu>- 
thcr presidency, upon an officer ordered to do duty with it. The disci- 
plH)e of th(^ army being entrusted to His Excellency the Commander in 
( hief, it i- ahi^dutely necessary that those only should be nominated 
to comniiind cor)>s whom he may consider qualified ; and although regi- 
nientiil promotion in the Honourable Company's service goes always by 
seniority, it docs not seem to follow that the command of a regiment 
must, in the al»sonce of its field officers, always go to the senior Captain, 
while there are M.yors who have no conmiand. Yet c-xcept the very 
measure our c(»rrespondent contends against be adopted, he might see 
a Major, though highly qualified U command a corps, serving without 
any command at all under a Lieutenant Colonel, while another corps^ 
pi-ohahly at the very siime station, was commanded by a Captain. Nay, 
this ('aptain might not only he a junior Captain, hut a junior officer to 
the Major! Would it tlien be justifiable Ut keep two welUquidified field 
officers with one native corps, while there was not one with another? 
I'o remove a Lieutenant Colonel on every such occasion, would l>e to 
subject that rank to aVeal grievance, because an unnecessary one, while 
Majors can be spared to do the temporaiy duty. To conclude, if there 
be one point more important than another to the discipline of the army, 
we consider it to be Hie Exieelleiicy the Commander in Chief's prero¬ 
gative of selecting officers for the command of corps; it is a power which 
in such hands can seldom fail to be exercised with discretion, discrimina¬ 
tion, and delicacy. It is one indispensably ^poesaary in a Seniority Ser¬ 
vice ; and the latitude lately taken, of occasionally opening the list of 
Majors, as well ns Hut of Lieutenant Colonels for command of cori>fl, 
since the separation of battalions, and formation into regiments, 
seems little more than an enlarged modifiO^on of the previous practice 
of removing Majors from a battalion havittg a lieutenant Colonel pre¬ 
sent, to another temporarily left in^he idbimm field offloers under 
charge of a Captain. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE WANT OF QUARTER MASTERS FOR THE EURO- 
PEAN HATTALIONS OP BENGAL ARTILLERY, &c. 

Tu the Mditor of the Militan/ Repository* 

Sib, 

Durnijc; those mouicnts w'hich I now and then devote 
to refleeiion t»iithings “past, |)resenr,arui r<M*onK',” it Iiun 
more than once appeared to me rather extraordinary, in 
a eor|>s like the Bengal Artillery, scutlere<l in small de- 
taehrnenls all over the country, and in consnpu'nee of 
which, the duties of Adjutants and Quarter Masters, es¬ 
pecially .in the dismounted portion of the reghnent, are 
increased in u very groat degree, that these two ap[)oini- 
nients slunild be held by the same ofticer. In the cju al- 
ry and infantry regiments, which are generally together, 
the two situations are separated, although their collec¬ 
tive duties are far less heavy than in the artillery. The 
same is the case throughout the whole army on the Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay establishmeut, with this exception, that 
at Madras the Interpreters and Quarter Masters are also 
styled p€tymasters. Why the largest and most disjiersed 
corps in India should be an exception 19 the general rule, 
1 cannot pretend to explain 5 but I wiU venture to say, 
that few if any of the officers will dispute that the disci- 
pHne of the corps would be improved, as well as greater 
regularity and aecurmy in the returns attained, by its 
being placed on the same footing with the other regi- 
inei^is in the service in this respect, I maintain that no 
officer, however well disposed and zealous, can 
^properly or with satisfaction to himself perform the vari¬ 
ous and complicated duties of Adjutant and Quarter Mas¬ 
ter in the Artillery regimenjC« 

The acquisition of Paymasl^s to corps and battalions 
on the Madras establishmenty is too obvious to require 
any comment. 1 may, notwithstanding, be permitted to 
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rema^'k, that however desirable such an appointment 
would he to the other corps under the Beng-al presidency, 
it would be of incalculable advantage to the artillery. 

Most ofusjTMr.Editor, have experienced the annoyance 
of “ retrenchmenUy* frequently for sums whicli, though 
drawn in strict conformity to regulations, are retrenched 
at some future period, merely for want of some trifling 
certificate. The constant removals from one company 
and battalion to another, which take place in the artil¬ 
lery, render it very ditficult, sometimes iiiipossible, fur an 
officer to refer to the books of the company, in the ab¬ 
stracts of whicli the money was drawn, or to the individual 
from whom \he required certificate is to be obtained, and 
who may bo several hundred mites off—in Europe or 
elsewhere. In the mean time, the amount is deducted 
from the unlucky wight's pay, (which at best is little 
enough,) subjecting him to no small inconvenience, if not 
eventually to a loss* 

We wiirsu]>pose, by way of example, (and such some¬ 
times do occur no doubt,) an officer of artillery is order¬ 
ed off, with no very long previous notice, from the Presi¬ 
dency to join a troop or company in the Upper Provinces. 

Money being the grand mainspring of all our move¬ 
ments, he naturally enough first of all, thinks about 
drawing his arrears of pay. Instead, however, of, as he 
expects, receiving the full amount of his abstract, he finds 
it somewhat reduced by the introduction of a few items 
on the debit side of his account, which are more fully 
explained in a'h Extract of Retrenchments,” (neatly 
written and ruled with mathematical preiesion iu red 
ink,) put into bis hand. 

Now, Mr. Editor, J! know not whether you were ever 
80 situated. 1 hope not for your own sake, but many of 
your readers have no doubt; and therefore, it is unneces¬ 
sary to describe (even ifl could) the feelings of an offi¬ 
cer (perhaps a subaltern upon 2CN) or 250 Sonats per 
mensem) at finding his slender stipend thus clipped, fre¬ 
quently from no substantial reason, further than what I 
before observed, at the very time too when he most re« 
quires a little ready money* 

2 N 
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It does not become me to dictate to those in^^hose 
power the remedy lies. 1 can only say, it would velieve 
the army from the greatest inconvenience and annoy¬ 
ance, such as their brethren in His Majesty’s service are 
seldom if ever subjected to. The very small establish¬ 
ment of officers (generally incouiplclc) allow<‘(l to regi¬ 
ments and battalions in our service, logethcr with the 
nuiiiber of those absent on Staff employ, furlough, &c. 
entail quite sufficient <luty on llieremainder, without its 
being increased by the additional trouble of' a voluminous 
correspondence w\ih the Military Auditor General. 

Bui 1 i'ear, Mr. Kditor, 1 uni encroaching too much on 
your lime, and shall therefore bring my ‘letter to as 
speedy a eonclusion as possible. As my friend, the 
“ H<u*se Ariiilery man,*’ once told you, “ It is the fault of 
most men who submit for the first time their lucubra¬ 
tions to public scrutiny.” 

With best wishes for your success, 1 remain,Mr. Kditor, 

Yours faithfully, 

A FOOT ARTILLERYMAN, 

8M, 1827. \ 

North of the Equator, j 

P. S. 1 trust that the remarks I have ventured to make 
in the above letter, will not be construed into a reflec¬ 
tion on any individual or department. I disclaim any 
such wish or intention. Should what I have advanced 
prove incorrect, it can be replied to through the channel 
of the Military Repository. 
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ARTICLE Vn. 

ON PROMOTION BY SENIORITY IN THE NATIVE 
ARMY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Military JRepositonj. 

SfR, * 

Much ha<; of late been ^aid, both here and at hoine, 

upon the subject ol‘ fho plan ua which proaiotiun in the 

Native Army is conducted; and as yet I think imu'e has 

been advanced in condeuiaation of the |)resoat system 

than its positive or supposed demerits deserve. I allude 

of course to the moans bv which the men rise from the 

• 

ranks to couiiuissioned officers. 

At this time,it would I conceive be idle to attempt to form 
any opinion of wliat tliis vinuy would have heen,\w\ its rules 
of promotion been formed on a diiferent system ; nor 
would any conjectures founded on tlie perfection attain¬ 
ed by European troops, be likely to leail to a probably 
correct juili^ment on this point. In arguing this ques¬ 
tion, then, it is luy intention to avoid comparing it witli 
the generally admitted advantages which have undoubt¬ 
edly arisen froin the inaiutenance of a plan of promotion 
in tlic English army, widely dissimilar from that pursu¬ 
ed ill our own —1 lucnii our Indian one ; and 1 have de¬ 
termined to do so, because it is too common to commence 
reasoning on such positions by extolling the merits and 
advantages to be derived from the employment of some 
other approved system of acknowledged excellence; and 
thus by the mere effect of comparison, decide the point, 
where no such comparison ought to have been allowed. 

My aim is to shew what that system really is, by which 
the men rise to rank in this army, and the effect it has had 
in promoting its efficiency, or retarding its improvement. 

2 N 2 
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I sliall carefully avoid any visionary notions on th/^sub- 
ject, and strictly confine myself to the system itsflf^ and 
the consequences which have arisen from it. 

Experience ou^ht by this time to have done something 
towards enabling us to come to a correct conclusion, by 
the results which have proceeded from the employment 
of this supposed injurious measure; and the needlessiiess 
of attempting to prove it either good or bad by compari¬ 
son (in this case inapplicable) must be apparent to most. 
There is positive information to be obtained as to its 
practical effects, and by those effects ought the value of 
this system to be estimated. The light, however, in 
which this regulation is viewed by the men themselves, 
must not be lost sight of in this endeavour to be uninflu¬ 
enced i>y the speculative; for it is evidently the wish of 
the state to render those in its service contented with 
their lot, and few important changes are ever introduced 
without referring to the feelings such alterations are cal¬ 
culated to excite. It is difficult to avoid the intrusion of 
theory, when considering a point like this. Novelty is 
seldom forbid to lend assistance by a scribbler,nor is a blind 
bigotted adherence to things that be (merely because 
those things have long beeri) less calculated than theory, 
or novelty, to prevent the possibility of coming to a 
right conclusion on this topic of dispute, which most of 
your late numbers have partially started, or incidentally 
alluded to. 

Impressed, then, with the impropriety of permitting 
either theory, novelty, or bigotry to influence my pen, 1 
nevertheless think it necessary to admit my attachment, 
upon the whohy to the prevailing system, which 1 confess 
it is here my intention to advocate and defend. I do so, 
however, with every wish to state it fairly; for I do not 
mean to assert it faultless, or incapable of improvement, 
though those faults have, I conceive, been much exagge¬ 
rated ; nor do 1 intend to say a better might not with 
great advantage have been originally adopted; but I do 
most unequivocally express my full belief, and strong cou- 
victioti, that no other involving any positive departure 
from the principal feature of the rule which has obtain* 
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ed frfr' so many years can notv be Introduced with any 
bencfiirto the service or advantage to the state. 

The present plan of advancement to superior rank by 
seniority, has existed, 1 presume, under slight modifica¬ 
tions, and occasional exceptions, over since the army, by 
its numbers and formation into regular regiments, has 
become entitled to that designation. It has grown with 
our growth, and become engrafted with our very exist¬ 
ence here. It is considered by the men us the fairest 
chance they have of rising. Jt is looked to, and cherish¬ 
ed, as the greatest boon they possess. It is considered as 
the end by which tlu^y will finally obtain bread for tbclr 
children, and a peaceful home for themselves. It sup- 
])orts them in their troubles and occasional deprivations, 
and is beloved, as the order which ensures to all. 

Blit, before I proceed funher with this question, let me 
briefly explain the system itself^ which the words by se- 
nioHfy do not, to the unfhitiated, accurately express. In 
practice, it does not imply that every individual, whether 
fit or otherwise, shall be promoted, merely because that 
individual is first on the roll. Ic does not secure the 
oldest man on the list, advancement without reference 
to his conduct in the field, or his fitness for promotion; 
but that the senior man, if of unexceptionable character, 
and in every respect capable of performing the duty of 
the superior situation, with smartness, intelligence, and 
activity, shall succeed to any step tliat may chance to 
fail vacant. Iris not in any way incumbent on a com¬ 
manding office!^ to promote where these requisites are 
not to be found ; and if they be possessed, as they certain¬ 
ly ought to be, wbat possible objections can with reason 
be urged against a system, which imposes no irksome 
restraints on the bead of a corps, beyond what common 
justice demands ? 

That it is fatal to the interests of the service, and suf¬ 
ficient to render any army in the world inefficient and 
useless to the state, as was not long since declared by a 
public writer, in a very widely circulated, and influential 
publicatioa, 1 can never think. Has it rendered ours so ? 
Has it proved so destructive m to ruin the very service 
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the of which it was intended to promote? '^No, I 
own 1 cannot submit to such a dogma, when I look'around 
me, and behold the contentment and happiness prevail¬ 
ing throughout its ranks; in my opinion attributable in 
no Muall tlegree to this regulation, wdiich closes tlic door 
upon intrigue, and shuts out all hope to those who would 
wish to rise by crouching servility. I cannot contem¬ 
plate with any portion of complacency, the contention 
and backbiting which would exist among a corps of Na¬ 
tives (addietc'd as wo know they all are to it), if any other 
principle were acted on. But 1 have expressed iny de¬ 
sire to avoid speculation, and will therefore enter into 
none—I wdsh to argue on effects. Theoretically 

speaking, 1 am fjuite aware 1 cannot hold my ground with 
any chance of success. But having explained the sys¬ 
tem itself, and the effect it has had in attaching the men 
who serve beneath it, to our rule, I shall only shortly 
allude to vvhat our arms have* done in a military sense, 
by way of evidence that we have n(»t suffered disgrace 
wlicre it i& of most consequence that the effects of this 
measure should he ascertained, and where they would 
certainly be most evident. 

That it has proved no bar to the meritorious, who by 
gallant conduct render themselves deserving of encou¬ 
ragement, is sufficiently evident, from the number pro¬ 
moted on the spot, not long since, before Bhurtpore; 
where it is plain no attention whatever was paid to the 
order in question, when it interfered with the good of 
the army- •Conspicuous conduct was rewarded without 
reference to it, and became an additional feather In the 
bearer's cap, when conferred at the time when, and place 
where, the honour was merited by his conduct*- This 
mode of bestowing it too, must certainly shew others,what 
similar behaviour will obtain in the fieid^ and thus one 
great objection to the many urged against this system, 
that is supposed to chill ardour and to damp enterprize, 

* It it ^ngalar, that the European officera of the Honourable Comitany's Ber¬ 
nice are never rewarded for gallant cradnet by army brevet {iromottOQy al¬ 
though their men arc, who equally with the European officen, arc geaeraUy 
confined to promotion by. Mniori^.-rKD. 
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is answered) and 1 hope refuted. That kind of emulation, 
so absolutely necessary to excite in a corps, is not lost 
sight of or impeded. It is encouraged and promoted, in 
situations vvliere it is most likely lo intluence by exam¬ 
ple, and acts in a most salutiiry way, by yrompUy re¬ 
warding, on every occasion entitled to distinction. 

But by the preceding remarks, some perhaps may suppose 
1 am using an argument against niy own side of the ques¬ 
tion, when 1 thus attempt to prove the propriety of the 
regulation, by showing the necessity there is fi^r depart¬ 
ing from it, and the numerous instances in which ano¬ 
ther has been acted on. A little consideration, however, 
will acquit ^nc of inconsistency here, when 1 call to re¬ 
collection the proviso on which I ussuined the pen to de¬ 
fend it, I diti not bind myself to do otherwise than sup¬ 
port the system as it is. I think it at lea^t iuirniless, if 
not beneficial, when its spirit alone is thus acted up to: 
1 support it as practised, aud not as the wonls “ by simio* 
rify” simply irupty, wdieii taken in the sense that none 
others are to be promoted but those who are first. There 
is indeed no occasion whatever for Its impeding the pro¬ 
motion of any deserving individual, nor has its employ¬ 
ment that tendency. I am perfectly satisfied it cannot 
check ardour, for activity is invariably rewarded on the 
spot, without hesitation ; nor can it be said to stand in the 
way at all, when it is clear, it is always abandoned, as cir¬ 
cumstances occur to require it should be dispensed with. 

What other objection, then, can now be advanced to 
recommend its®disuse? In consequence of it, it may be 
argued, that the commissioned and non-commissioned 
are invariably old, infirm, feeble, and good for nothing; 
that they are sure of tbeir promotion, if they live long 
enough; and that any exertion is perfectly foreign to 
their nature, and never exercised, because unnecessary 
to procure them advancement; that they have no sense 
to give an order, or firmness to carry one into execution, 
and scarce strength enough to keep up with the com¬ 
pany on a line of miurch; and that all these united in¬ 
juries proceed from this one measure. To this doctrine, 
however, 1 cannotVubmit* 1 may he wjQong in my enu,- 
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iiieration of some of the faults attributed to it; but ^cne-» 
rally speakings 1 have heard many, if not most ««f them 
mentioned, and some others 1 could enumerate, laid to 
the door of this unhappy regulation. 

1 am ready to admit, and the very first to allow, that 
too many of that sort of men to whom the above descrip¬ 
tion very appropriately applies, are to be found in every 
regiment of the service among its senior members; but 
1 must nevertheless protest against the assumption so 
generally prevalent, that this evil is created by the order 
in question, though why such a number of decrepit old 
men should remain in the regular ranks of the army, 
when the invalids seem to provide for their removal, 1 
cannot divine, except for the reasons 1 shall hereafter 
produce to account for it. 

Not many months since, it was required of those in 
command,carefully to inspect and discharge from the ser¬ 
vice any found unfit for its duties, or likely to become so, 
from any apparent deficiency in the^usual activity and 
niuscular strength a young recruit ought to possess, to 
render him a proper subject for a soldier; and as this 
only referred to those of a short standing in the army, 
whose brief period of service entitled them to no parti¬ 
cular consideration, it may be supposed to have been the 
cause of getting rid of many, who would otherwise have 
soon become useless to the service, and a burthen to the 
state. It is in the hope and perfect confidence 1 have in 
the wholesomeness of such a measure, that 1 trust to see 
it frequently repeated, and its prudent carried 

into eficct, and the efficiency of corps thereby preserved, 
without committing injustice, or violating engagements. 
Were such a regulation in constant force, though with 
more defined powers, 1 am certain that promotion by se¬ 
niority would soon cease to be charged with producing 
those evils which in reality do not arise from it. 

Most of our sepoys enter at an age when it is im¬ 
possible to form more than a conjecture as to how they 
will eventually turn out: a regular review once a year, of 
those in every regiment who have served in -it iess than 
five, mie^t ih^Riefore take place, when it may reasonably 
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be supposed^ tbut few of those possessing any positive 
iiiiperfci'tion conlcl escape detection, and conseqiiCMit dis¬ 
missal. In that time too, nature ^v'iU have completed 
lier work, as *far as height, si^se, and developeineiit of 
physical powers are concerned, and tlius leave no excuse 
for there being any of that description retained, who shew 
syui)>toius of early decrepitude. To the non-eurorceinent 
of such a ineusurc as tliis, do 1 partly ascril)c the nume¬ 
rous cases of infirmity to be daily found in the srrviee; 

think I have traced the disease to a far more proba¬ 
ble source than promotion by seniority, so invariably 
burtheued with the blame. 

There arc'otlnu- causes, however, which tend to pro¬ 
mote this injury, lam conscious of, and I shall coniiuiic 
to expose them, with all the moans in rny power. Previ¬ 
ous to the time wdien invaliding comniittees were com¬ 
posed of oflicers, both medical and military, it was a 
matter of almost perfect impossibility to clear your re¬ 
giment of feeble men, however inueb your acquaUitaucc 
witli their defects, from daily observation on the drill 
grouud, and eJsew'here, enabled you to form a Judgment, 
i'rovided the object you presented for approval and ad¬ 
mission to the invalid estuhlishmeut, was able to crawl 
tbrougb Ids duty, the door to his transfer was practically 
shut. 1 will not however dwell more particularly on uii 
evil which it is satisfactory to observe no longer exists, 
though 1 cannot help remarking, dial the extreme <tilb- 
culty attending die removal of weak men, whicii prevail¬ 
ed through the^iiauy years it was pi r^isted in, bus tend¬ 
ed very much to produce that injury uow so univer¬ 
sally complained of. 

Hut 1 am not desirous of continuing to point attention 
to tlie temporary ill consequences, which (la luy humble 
opinion) have uinlouhtedly ensued from the too strict ad¬ 
herence to the letter rather than the spirit of the former 
order, under which committees met to decide on the ne¬ 
cessity of invaliding; and with the remark, that the 
justice of this last observation wUL, 1 think, ohuiu the 
concurrence of those whose duty brought them in cun- 
uexion with the invaliding committcfes,, antecedent to 

2 V 
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their nssuniing the form iu which they now appear. 1 
shall ceusc to uilu nay thing more on the subject, but 
turn to the regulations under which committees at pre¬ 
sent as«cinhle, n here 1 find it enjoined, that both military 
and medical men are in future to compose them, and 
share the diuv formerly left to the latter alone; Avhieh 
in>iires to every individual prc'iontcd as a candidate for 
the estahlishuieiit, the united judgment of the two pro- 
fc‘isions I'cst caleutatcd from experience to decifle on the 
/itnes^ of the applicant, as also to detect malingerers, a^l 
prevent the Government from sufl'ering the expense and 
iinpu*'i(ion incurred by the transfer to invalids of stout 
men. 

That the operation of this change iu the formation of 
invaliding committees, has already been most salutary, 
1 make no doubt of; and to those requiring any informa¬ 
tion as to the actual consequences which have i)roceeded 
from its issue, 1 have only to refer to the invalided rolls 
of the very first year; which, 1 strongly suspect, wdll in 
length, be found to exceed those of the two precc<Iing 
ones put together. More recent and full general orders, 
have however since appeared, explanatory of that pro¬ 
mulgated by Sir E. Paget, enlarging the power of inva¬ 
liding committees, and extending their means of benefit- 
ting the service by relieving it of improper members : and 
if aged and useless individuals be still retained, the fault 
does not appertain io the difficulty of invaliding, or to 
the necessity of observing promotion* by seniority as a 
general rule. Time, however, must be permitted to elapse 
before the good can become evident. A few months are 
not sufiicieiit to enable one to judge accurately of its 
merits, though 1 expect the greatest possible advantage 
, ; will eventually appear from its influence. 

The Veteran Battalions existing at Madras, are 
particularly pointed out as establishments of great 
use, by one of your correspondents in a former number, 
as tending to keep tlie ranks clear of old men. These, 1 
am disposed to believe, except iu name, are essentially 
little diflerent from our own invalid battalions on this 
side of India, which are meant, 1 presume, for the same 
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purpose, and have a similar object in view, I do not 
preten(f to speak, however, from any actual knowledge of 
the facts of th^ case, and only mean to suggest the proba¬ 
bility, that 1 am not far out, in supposing them in reality 
the same, though disagreeing in name ; and if so, that the 
evil admitted by the writer would by their adoption meet 
no remedy. It would be desirable, neverthcle-^s, to ascer¬ 
tain how and from what description of men those batta¬ 
lions are really composed ^ and anotlier opinion as to the 
benefit of forming them here, might then he added to tlic 
many arguments already used to shew the necessity of 
adopting soq;ie other mode than now exists, for ridding 
our ranks of tln>se not perfectly capable of doing their 
duty, yet by no means infirm enough to entitle them to 
subsistence for life without performing some service, by 
way of equivalent. 

But impressed as 1 still am with the possibility of sur¬ 
mounting the difficulties complained of, as to the obsta¬ 
cles opposed to relieving the regular ranks of their aged 
members, by the means at present placed at the disposal 
of commanding officers to effect so desirable an end, I 
am unwilling to allow there is occasion for any moi'e 
rules, orders, or regulations than now exist for that 
purpose, considering that the recent ones on the subject 
of invaliding committees, include all that can be neces¬ 
sary to provide for the gradual cure of the evil. I do not 
resign the ground on which 1 first took up my stand, and 
will therefore pVoceed to maintain the original position 
1 set out with, viz. that promotion by seniority is neither 
the cause of impeding the improvement of the service, nor 
the means of preserving useless objects to serve as na¬ 
tive officers in it. 

It is nevertheless undoubtedly true, admitting the pre¬ 
valent principle of promotion to be the only^wai rule we 
can follow, that it is in some small degree the cause of 
preventing our non-commissioned from attaining that 
rank, while very young ; and as much difference of opi¬ 
nion must necessarily exist as to the age most eligible, 
or rather as to what would be generally considered old, 
it will not consequently be here at all irrelevant to my 

2 u 2 
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pui'|>osc, to make s^ome little attempt to ascertain the 
usual period of life at which these people obiurn their 
promotion ; and as I do not profess to have entered into 
any very minute or particular empiiry on the subject, I 
shall be excused, if in asserting my belief, that two-thirds 
of our Havildars in Bengal, arc beneath forty-five, my 
calculation proves somewhat iiiaecurate. 

I have usually remarked, that very fewever offer them¬ 
selves for our serviee at an ago exeeeding lu enty; and 1 
am inclined to think, that the majority of recruits arc 
not near so oUl. Allowing, then, eighteen as the ag<‘ they 
Imve reaclietl on first hearing anus, it will not be uun*a- 
sr>nab]e to supiiose, that twenty-five years, even in the 
comrmui course of events, will t nable them to arrive at 
the rank of Havildar. Ih’oeeeding, tluMi, on the assump¬ 
tion, that I am not far emt in laying down forty five years 
as the age most of the nou-coinmissioued have attained 
on reacliing that rank, 1 may continue to observe, that 
it does nut appear to me by any means a time of life 
fiufficiently great to incapacitate any man, origiiiuily a 
good subject for a soldier, from f)erforming all the <liitics 
appertaining to such a situation, with that degree (»f ala¬ 
crity, activity, and intelligence, which it imperatively 
demands. 

Occasional exceptions will necessarily occur, from dis¬ 
ease, long sickness, and other casualties, which no f(»re- 
sight can prevent, or guard against; but the invalid es¬ 
tablishment here stanils so prominently'forward as an ef¬ 
fectual remedy, of sucli easy application, that 1 feel it 
needless to do more than name it, as the inode by which 
no misunderstanding of the orders ought now to |>re- 
clude the immediate transfer of such as arc worthy to 
partake of its benefits. There are many, 1 know, of long 
experience, and much knowledge of the native army, w’ho 
arc of opinion, that it would be very desirable, and liigh- 
ly beneficial to the service, were the HaviUlars filled 
from the younger part of the regiment, (whieh in fact 
would almost amount to an abaiidoumeut of tlie prevail' 
ing system of proiuotiou,) in order that the commission¬ 
ed native oiEcers should reach Subauarships, &c. in a 
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niiicli less period of time than that in Avhieh it at present 
takes fo attain tlitnu. But witlj all due deference to those 
Avho differ from niystdf, I cannot, after due reflection, 
bring' iny mind to think, that any groat advantage would 
arise from liaving a very youtiiful body of native of¬ 
ficers; as the great importance of the commands which 
llie nataT'o of their duties constantly impose upon them, 
renders it requisite, tliat long servitude, and well known 
respectability, should be possessed, before charges of 
responsibility and trust can lie given tliem ^rith confi¬ 
dence and safety. Age, if not so groat as to disqualify, or 
to render activity impossible, naturally carries witli it 
some aulliorily, and ought to have due weight witli those 
de^iron< of seeing tlie eommissiomul ortieer's raised from 
among very young soldiers. 

But I ha\e iiuiatentionally permittc'd my remarks on 
tliis sidfieel to extend much bevoinl what I originally in- 
tended, when I iirst sat down to state my reasons for con¬ 
sidering proiiiotiou by seniority luiiiijiirlou^ to the s(*r- 
vice ; and having touched iqion most of the points which 
suggest themselves to me as any favourable argument for 
retaining the system,wliicli as practised, 1 think well cal¬ 
culated to secure and maintain the efficiency, as u ell as 
preserve the internal content of corji's; 1 will conclude 
luy observations upon the subject, by once more alluding 
to the justice, fairness, and impartiality borne upon the 
very face of the regulation ; which in my liumhlc opinion, 
it would be irfjudicious, and now almost impossible, to 
abandon. 


MIUTARIUS. 

We have taken some few liberties with the letter of Militariua, 
which we trust he will excuse. We have he^rd it surmised, that if the 
Native commissioned and noil-commissioned officers were tninsferable to 
the Pension Establishment, on the rates of pension of their ranks respec¬ 
tively, instead of being previously required to serve three years in such 
ranks, many a worn-out officer might be got rid of. All ranks after 40 
years service, might be allowed to retire, without being invalided, on the 
full pension of their ranks respectively.—'En. 
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ARTICLE VIII, 

ON BAYONET SAFEGUARDS, IMPROVEMENT OF THE MUS- 
QUET, CHAMBERS OF ORDNANCE, AND FUZES. 



7h the Editor of the Military ItepoHilory, 

Sir, 

Having perused some excellent papers in the Mili¬ 
tary Repository (Nos. 7 8, and Art. 1 Ith, Vol. I.* * * § ) on 

the necessity of improving the musket, vvhich ■weapon, 
though in universal use among modern armies, no mili¬ 
tary man will deny to be defective*, may 1 rtMjuesi a place 
in your pag % lor tlie purpose of expressing iny opinion 
of the ohjeetious to wliich, in itsjiresent form, it is liable, 
and to point out in wdiut way I conceive they may be 
overcome. These cunsistt, 1st. Jii its being too heavy, 
more particularly for troops enervated by the heat of a tro 
pical climate. 2dly. In the imperfect manner of attacli- 
iug the bayonet, which is not only exposed to be wrench¬ 
ed off in action, but is constantly flung off even at exer- 
cisej, 3dly. In the sight being entirely when 

the bayonet is flxed, and thereby rendering it, as a sight, 
useless, 4thly. In tlie small extent of the raugc§. 

For securing the bayonet to its piece^ I propose two 
methods, which having been approved by several officers, 
I lately submitted to His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, who, I am informed, has been pleased to forward 
them to Europe. They are as follows : — 


* Sumethin{( very similar to the bayonet safeguard, proposed by Captain 
Parlby, Model Master at Dum-Dum, in the XI Article of the 1st No. of the 
Repository, here referred to, was seen a few days ago, in use with the French 
mua.{ucts, on hoard H. M. C. Majesty's Corvette, the Chevrette, lately arrived 
in India from France,—E d. 

\ The English mnsket U said to he the heaviest, the French the lightest, 
and that the French musket produces a better range. 

t The consequences attendiug this defect, detailed in Art. 6, No. VU. 
Military Repoaitory. 

§ This imperfection in the inu.-iket may be the cause of so many balls mia- 
■ing. Vide Art. h. No. Vll. Military Repository. 
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1st. On the left side of the barrel, opposite to the 
sight,,(which 1 remove,) is placed a stud, and on the cor- 
I'c- poiuliug part of the bayonet, a groove runs perpendi¬ 
cularly upwards, to the extent of about an inch and a half. 

(he bottom of this, a strong iron frame is welded, in 
wliich a lever is |)h»ccd, on an axis, fixed through the 
side frames, liere raised, and cut away beneath, to allow 
tlie srud to pass. Immediately above the up|>er arm of 
the lever, and under the top of the frame, is attached a 
spring, which pressing on the end of tlie lever, drives it 
clown into the groove. 

2dly. In fixing bayonets, the lever is forced upwards 
by the stud, from which when relieved, it sharply closes 
down again into the groove, and thus completely secures 
the bayonet to the piece. 

3(lly. To unfix the bayonet, the aid of the thumb of 
the left band is requisite, to press down the lower arm 
of the lever, (which is w’idened out, the better to effect 
this purpose,) while the right hand, in the usual manner, 
strikes off the bayonet. But as thin hand “ is to be 
brought smartly up to the upper loop, (the thumb 
pointing upwards,*’) the simple employment of its 
ilium b, deriic'uids no additional exertion of the soldier, 
nor [>erceptible deviation from the exercise, and becomes 
more usefully employed, than remaining in the position 
directed, viz. “ pointing upwards on the barrel.** 

4thly* The spring cannot easily be deranged; for being 
fitted to the i 4 terior of the frame, and fixed by a rivet, 
it is only susceptible of a vertical movement; while that 
it may not be strained in this direction, the lever is pre¬ 
vented from rising higher, than to dear the stud by the 
top of the frame. 

5thly. The lever is equally protected from injury, by 
the strong flanks of the groove, which it exactly fills. 
And as the friction to the lever occurs but in the act 
fixing bayonets, (and which with a pliant spring is ^ ,I 
trifling as to admit of the bayoqet by its own weight car¬ 
rying itself home,) there need be no apprehension that it 
will be less durable than any part of the lock. When the 
bayonet Is sheathed, it lies very snug, tlie lower arm of 
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the lever, which alone extends below the socket, being 
close to the soldier's person. 

6tbly. The second plan is but a modification of the first, 
and was suggested from its having been asked, how the 
buyonot would remain attached, in the event of the lever 
or spring breaking, and time should not offer, of their be¬ 
ing repaired. 'Ihough little danger of this occurring is 
apprehended, yet to provide against tlie possibility of it, 

1 made the groove to commence to the right of the lever, 
and similar to its present form ; but the first part of it, to 
extend from the riiu, up, only one third of an inch, when 
tiirningto the left, it couUnuas to the lever, from whence 
and under which, it runs directly upwards ; ufibrdiug to 
the lever method, the additional aid of the cross groove, 
now alone in use with the army; while the bayonet is 
attached as quickly (if not more so) as in the usual mode 
of fixing and unfixing bayonets, 

7th. It must be evident that the stud called the sight, 
cannot be soeu when the bayonet ii* fixed, owing to the 
socket rim being higher than the sight, to admit of its 
passing over the stud, in fixing or unfixing bayonets. 
A sight is tiierefore attached to the barrel, ftnmediate- 
ly below the bayonet socket, which being higher than 
the bayonet riih, enables the soldier to take aim, as well 
wifei it is attached, as unattached, and thus to keep 
dotvn his fire*^ infantry being apt to point their pieces 
too highy rather than loo low, 

Sth. To enable our musket to produce a longer range, 
it will be necessary, in my opinion, that they be supplied 
with cylindrical chambers, and if practicable, that they 
be made with less windage. 

9ih. For what causes the much greater range of a 
matchlock, over that of a musquei ? it Is not their length 
of barrel, since beyond feet for that of muskets, no in¬ 
crease of range will be prodyeed. It is not their greater 
, charge, since beyond fxs OT the weight of the ball, 

■ IIP- I l■HII||.lll .111 I Mil II I II ■■ ■ . 

* la tlie French mnskets, on board of the Chevrette, the second sight was 
of briss,4iice(] to the upper brass SMn^Qliag of tbe musquot stock, which went 
TOiiad both stock sod burrei, beiqg remorabh at pioasare.--£D. 
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no further effect will take plaeo. it cenciot be the pow- 
<fer, sigce our agents for that ingredient probably me- 
niifacture better than what the natives citn purchase* It 
must therefoi^! arise alone freiu-^the causes above men¬ 
tioned. 

JO. To admit of the aiipltcation of sueh chambers, 
nil riiat is requisite are new Iweeches, having the cyiin- 
drical chambers in place of tlie common breceh-pitis, 
and which 1 have been informed by oire of the first gun¬ 
smiths in die metropolis, could as easily be applied, m 
are thr cannon breech-pIns, to the musket barrel. 

11. To obviate the second objection to the musquet, 
it would only be necessary to make the balls u little lar¬ 
ger. 

12. The price of a new matchlock is not more (per¬ 

haps less) than that of u musket, while its range is cott- 
siderably greater. If, boweva*, the latter by the Edi¬ 
tion of a clnimUer, be brought to an equality in ra^e 
with the former; if the piece be reduced in iJiEe 

and weighi;, (in whk'h the present large and cluihsy lock 
may ciiiefly participate,) and themcide Of fixing the bay¬ 
onet be iiii|froved, ottr muskete would, 1 think, be Ibiiwd 


superior to those of any army. 

13. Yonr correspondents who hare wiitten upon the 
musket, having in tite sbme papers extended their obslU- 
vations to other points, eonneeted^Wltfa shelf profession^ 
tempts me to make some on our aitilleryj^ skonld you 
coiishler them of t place isttlie M^taryilefiosi- 

tory. ^ w-'‘ : , ■ ■ 

14* The rncfM^ 
having particular deserlpl^de 

without any, k welt IsWdwUf biit^ beet fbfm does 
not appear to be yet decided 

15. The epherital cbbihtier ' ewilM! n 

greater ^rauge fhatt ^ny Otbeff 

The cyllhdtieid;^^^^ fh be 

givmg wuy to pieoea^titfiljliMMMr^fivincIgW. Ilyoli^oc*^ 
tion to ti^ bfdnflji^ U t%M ns- 

quircy 

heat the gun* 

2 X 
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16. Tke plan 1 wish to propose is, a combination of 
the cylindric and spheric rhauibei's with the Gonier 
shape, extending from its mouth, which should be suffi¬ 
ciently capacious to admit of the shell layihg close to the 
chamber $ the greater diameter of the latter to be near 
its bottom, the l^iser at the neck, and continued to its 
in^uth;ttbe differepce of the diameters to be or 2 
lines, mid the bottom of the chamber hemispherical. 

17* A chamber of this description, being adapted to 
concentrate the whole force of the fluid upon the centre 
of the shell, where nteeting with a direct instead of an 
oblique resistance, as in the Corner, must produce, 1 con¬ 
ceive, a great increase of range, while at the same time 
it would not be liable to change Its shape*. 

18. Our fuzes also are susceptible of improvement. 
Artillery officers are well aware of the difficulty attend¬ 
ing the preparation of them, for shells flred from breach¬ 
ing guns, or from fleldpieces, more particularly in 
small ranges, wllbre the time of flight is very short, and 
the quantity of composition on such occasions so trifling 
as to render what is left liable to be blown in on the 
discharge of the piece, thereby frequently^ausing the 
bursting of the shell before it quits the gunf. 

19. Now If fuzes were employed which burn more 
iiaidly, such an occurrence could not (at least from the 
cause above stated) happen, and the desideratum, viz. 
fuzes that bum equal lengths in equai times^ would be 
more nearly attained, by increasing it, - For any errors 
arising in fllUng or driving, bpt mote'particularly i» 
cutting them, when about to betlet, would be diminished 
one half with those which burn but three seconds, instead 
of aiz secoads to the inch; as at present, and as there is 


* I0.1ynre striick ideft wUkli we believe 

We tWtSiSswne Ihat work to bi> pttention. 

wS NertUHere tknatSht hn)We,.reBprded in the ^ro- 
of UteSihig'e) select GOQkMfhtoa.ei-'iBSiSefX Wekopetuno> 

hBro«ee {foSMidia^^s 

t At the lete nefUMr of the artObly ^ Imgdi of composUioa 

^ U>e taxes JOHeS n™ c&iie, fleedfie i atbt bsttetr, was with 

iWmlWfslBt^ ra iss w W iUslmms wage of SSO or 70o 
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in practice with such ordnance, always some of the wood 
of the (uxe left, to secure it the better to the projectile, 
there can be no apprehension of the fuze interfering^ 
with the charge contained in the shell* • 

20. 1 would therefore beg to propose, with deference 
to the Select Committee, the adoption of fuzes for our 
ficldpieees which bum three seconds to the inch $ and which 
rate of burning may easily be obtained, by increasing 
the present proportion of mealed powder, leaving the 
fuzes for mortars, and our light howitzers^ to remaia as 
they stand at present. 

1 am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T,D. 

Ws dare say aome of our oorrespondsnts wU) notioe those points in 
T. D.'s letter which edl for renurtc or We believe the Corner 

chamber to posaess more good qualitieij sad less evil, then those of anv 
other form for mortars and howitceso* We wish T. D. had tried tha 
chamber he has pnq^eaed. We think he would discover prsetfos/ objeo« 
tions to it, which are aot to he found in 
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ARTICLE IX. 

€N VENTILATING TENTS. 

4 

7b the Bdiior 0 / th$ Military Repository, 

Sia, 

Ab you have fciadly received my observation!! on the 
musket, bayonets, chambers for howitzers and mortars 
and on fuzes: 1 now beg to solicit room tor a plan 1 liave 
to propose of rendering tents more habitable than they 
are at present, , 

1. Thin i*. produced solely by veniiiation. 

2. To efftct which, each of the ‘ Bcdrossles* is pierced 
in three or lour ilifFei'ent pitjees. The Imics conically 
shaped, their bottom being about half the upper sides, 
ouequartcrol an ijud) iodiaineter. To prevent them being 
cuvorad by the flys, it is only neoasaary to fix the Bed- 
rosnitts to the fi[>rtDor, eUher by nailing or by t> mg the 
Ays to small eyes,jprfaioh might he made to protrude 
from the Iron or brass vim which usually embraces the 
Bedrossies, (a method which would prevent their being 
niispiuced, and somotiines lost, to which they are at pre- 
Mt much exposed in marching.) That no rain may 
e^er them, tbis tfaef r po^timi at the apex of the tent, and 
small exterior, would almost ensure; but a brass cap fit¬ 
ted to, and placed on the top of Bie tent pole, having a 
rim sloping down to thefiy, completelyi effects this ob¬ 
ject. 

These apertures admit of aeacwiderable body of heated 
aad impure atmosphere which the shape of 

tents much tends to proxnote. 

It induces Unte or no additionai expence: tbe brass 
cap being freguently etujptoyedas adbooratioh, thus be¬ 
comes both tt^ul aad snruiimaatiid to'ljbd teat. 

f 

'Vbur Mttdieat serrant, 

A.aM. 
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ARTICLE X. 

POINTS UNSETlLEb IN MILITARY LAW- 


Tq the Editor of the MilitH'ry Repository, 

Mr. Editor, 

By giving iiii^ertion to the foljowing, it may perhaps he 
the ijieans ot elucidating some puint]!i in miliary jurispru¬ 
dence which at present I believe are not perlectly clear. 

As fur as 1 have been able to learn, from the observation 
of 23 years service, it appears to me to be the generally 
prevailing opinion amongst military nien^^ that the sen¬ 
tence of corporal punishment must be carried into effect 
at one time, and that if a delinquent is unable to undergo 
the wdiole, after suffering a par^t, tliat he cannot be again 
tied up at any future period to ret^ive the remainder. 

By the operation of this (^s 1 consider) erroneous opir 
nion, a delinquent may easlff esc^e the greater part of 
a justly merited punMAueht;, and thus defeat the ends of 
jusUce. 1 will give an instan^^e, which I witnessed 
my regiment wftf stationed at Ci^ttach* A sepoy^^as 
brought to frial for gross dereliction of du|^y. He was fully 
awafe> that he bad in^h^g to terge In bU defence; and 
that consequently he h® puujsbed^ Under these cir¬ 
cumstances/during'the wbfide,ofhSs^on^hnement, which 

was htit a few,: days, he tooh to 

sustain life j And hiTCUght his pu¬ 
nishment, ho so'Vdah, bilges be was 

obliged to remainder, 

from an ppii^^ M an^ 

other time. such 

circumstances ht 

^cb a penance^ 
or wcmld, or HSSnjd tJme- 

Still as 1^ 
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applied fur the evil: how long a prisoner might be able 
to continue such a course, it is impossible to say, biit 
during the whole of such time his services must be lost 
to the state. It ^ now wisely ordered that corporal pu¬ 
nishment in the native army shall be’^followed by dis¬ 
charge ; but even under this order, delinquents may 
become burthens the ata^ as long as they can or will 
persevere in the course I have mentioned. 

A power is vested in courts martied to punish those 
who give evidence before them, for insolent or disrespect¬ 
ful behaviour, contempt of the court, and for perjury. 
This power I conceive is not vested in a native court 
martial, overW European evidence, and 1 ha/e seen one 
under, these cii'curustances at a loss how to act. I con¬ 


ceive the court, under these circumstances, is fully autho¬ 
rized, and imperiously called upon, to send in to the 
proper authority,chargdsagainst such offenders; but still 
it is a poi%t little understo^ by them, and insufficient for 
the ends justice* An European evidence may refuse to 
answer the neceisary questions put to him by the court, 
and the pending must be postponed until he is 
.brought to his senses by trU|l. . 

I will now itouch upon a subject of (|uch vast impor¬ 
tance, and'aueviLof such magnitude, that I have long 
wondered it has not been jmblicly noticed by thou¬ 
sands, much more than myself of doing ample 

juMice to it» By the 2lsfc Artiqle of l4th Section of 
the Articles of War, 1825, H is d^eed,„that ^ No offi¬ 


cer or soldiei* who shall be putja arres.t of* confinement, 
shall continue m his cdnfiheiMftt movie than eight -day^ 
or until such ^me^ conveniently 

assembled^*’ Tytler^^ln |ju^ that 

" the liuter pai^sff idlows a lati- 

tud6|i|kh li hiit be widely 

'there is. 

nMimutg': law pre- 

gpibe's.a or' addiers who 

pmeeive jibeppe^te officer, 


ij^ veati^t of every 
KifinMUte ;W. For cases may 
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occur where an oflicer ordered into arre^t> and kept 
there,^for months, would by this rule be required to seek 
redress at the hands of the person who is inflicting or 
has inflictednhe punishment of arrest on liiui. Orshould 
lie appeal to the laws of his country, what hope the most 
distant can he entertain of redress, whilst convenience, a 
term of such scope and latitude, shields the authority 
appealed against, from penalty ? It is no argument to 
say, it is not to be supposed that any oflicer vested with 
high military authority will abuse the latitude thus given. 


It may, and can be done; it has been done. 

Laws, and particularly military ones, should be so fram¬ 
ed, as to pit^vent an abuse of authority in those to whom 
authority is necessarily delegated, and as little as possible 
should be trusted to human iuflrmity. Arrest itself^ and 
particularly in the Company'^ army, is a puuislnncnt of 
no small magnitude. The law ofEngiand holds every man 
iiinoeeut, until he is convicted of guilfe. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for restraint or^confinement to precede trial; 
but where arrest (no small punishment in itself) entails 
pecuniary loss, it is a double pudtshment upon a man, 
who, when at length bronghlu^to trial, may be honourably 
acquitted. It should therefore be of sfs short continuance 
as possible; and to guard against the possible abuse of 
authority,' it should he decreed, after the words “conve¬ 
niently assembled^. “ and ii is also decreed, that when-a 
prisoner cannot conveniently he brought to trial in eight 
days, that he sbali be infomed of the enuse, or causes of 


delay.*' Littib inconvenience w^ouid. accrue from grant¬ 
ing to prisoners such grounds, of apped to the Uws of 
their country, against length of con^epent Few, even 
though they should feel assuj^ oC;tlip[.SttOCm of pleh an 
appeal, would, tinder the' pos^ildlity of fidlure. sacriflee 
their money iwthd of .^n reJ^mpeuse, 

fewer still have ibe i^ans of d«)l%;it 3 ,bat it wduld be.a 
wholesome cbegk and some 

injured individual hc^ tlPper^ 

severance md means af¬ 
ford a salutary IesBpU .,^afeai^-il^^ ' ' 
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Tlie period of arrest or confinement previous to trial, 
must in this country^ of necessity be lengthened beyond 
eight days. 

AN OFFICER. 


N4)ts bt tHK Esitoiu^Boubts are reaapeably eatertaiBed, as to the 
legality of any officer oan^ng a portion of a punishment adjudged by a 
c'ourt martial to he inflicted at one time, the remaining portion to be 
completed at another time, or at other times; the punishment in question 
having been adjudged without the court awarding that it was to Im* inflict- 
ed in suith portions, and at such periods, as such o^aet might deem fit. 
Because the intention of the court in such case must be taken to be, that 
the punishment awarded should he so carried iirfeu executton, without in¬ 
tervals from its commenoement of hours or days, as to ocobsion no uiitie« 
cessury suffering to the prisoner ; and certainly not as authorising any 
offi(^er to carry it into execution in a mode which must increase or prolong 
the personal sufferfrjgs of the offender beyond what wsis intended by the 
court- Any authority compOtWit fo'conflriii. and cause the sentence of a 
^ctrtirt martial to be carried into exetmtipn, may undoubtedly legally remit 
a punishment, ormitigaite H by ordering it to be only partially rafticted in 
such proportion as may (qipaar expediefit^ but although such authority may 
shew mercy, by lessening the award of a court, additional suffering be¬ 
yond what by his sentence has been positively adjuc^ed to him, or beyond 
what the awarding court plainly contompliited, cannot be occasioned 
without the person authorirtng it being guilty of conduct equally as unjust 
as it would iU(^. 

Sp«^y trial and early punishment would best prevent the occurrence 
of such oondurt as the adverted tb by oar correspondent, whoso 

ayXem of abstineaoe would, however,' in itself appow to have been no 
slight puh^ment. 

The ppints touched by «ttr oomi^deDt iMpilre no re¬ 
mark frpm tts. , c 

M^'e hare taken eouiel^»erties .with the a^ve lettor, and would suggest 
to our the necebrity whtrti exwts for ‘ his adloptiug a 

less ^ueetiouftble eo^ioytng met its fl theai«» to point at 

forms, mA he or dtte&tion by 
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MILITARY COURTS OF REQUESTS. 



To the JBdttor of the Military Repository, 

Mr. Editor, 

On paylnga visit the other day, by appointment, to my 
friend Timbthy Queer, who had forgotten it, and left 
me to kick luy heels, and amuse myself how 1 could until 
his return, 1 picked up and purloined the accompany¬ 
ing ; but as 1 know not who “ Mr, Editor’* means, 1 have 
copied it out, and sent it to you. 

Ai^OdD CORRBSFONOBNT. 


Mr. Editor, 

Nothing has given me more, surprise than finding all 
your correspondents silent on a subject of such import¬ 
ance, and (as every month’s experience shews) so little 
understood even by oui’ old ofiicers, as the nature and 
jurisdiction of the military Courts of Requests, and the 
authority ||re»^d iu commmiding officers over their pro¬ 
ceedings. ' 

It naturally enough seems to them an anomaly, that 
they should'possess' no control over the proceedings of 
military courts which sH by their authority'; but it is 
hardly to be expected, that it can be othen^xse: military 
men, and more particularly la tbi^ country, have little 
opportunity or inclinaj^on to majlte themselves acquaint¬ 
ed with the proceedings azi^ fa^8dicti<^ of the civil 
courts; ^nd if eommau4ing^’4hti.10^ ol^cers betray this 
Avant of information, what, t wOiiUi, a«k, bs to be expected 
from Ensigns and'Lieutenants of from af$ar hud a half 
to three or fotu: years standing; fh tbe^a^vioef And such 
are put on as members of ^ese b^r^^ la it nqt Impos- 

2 Y 
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siible to suppopo, that in the absence of all judicial in¬ 
struction and guidance, their proceedings and awards 
can l»e attended with all the judicial knowledge and cor¬ 
rectness of the civil courts, directed as they arc by pro 
fessional aid ? 

llicse courts seem impolitic for several reasons. In 
the first place, as involving officers in the admiuistratiou 
of civil law, a duty for the performance of which it can¬ 
not he expected they should be qualified. In very many 
of our military stations, there arc nniubors of non*mili 
t’Avy residents, (by the bye, a fit subject for notice at some 
future opportunity, as being the occasion of innch iiieon- 
yenience to the military, by creating a scarcity of bunga¬ 
lows, and raising the rent in a degree very dispropor¬ 
tionate to their value,) persons engaged in trade and ^|^e- 
culations of various descriptions, whose dealings with 
natives and each other are accompanied and clogged wiih 
all the forms, teclmicaUties, bonds, &c. &c. which have 
been introduced, happily for the benefit of that indus*ri- 
ous class of the couipiuniiy,.the lawyers; and all these 
transactions may be made subjects for decision by a mi¬ 
litary Court of Heituests, and to a certain arnoujrj^t, even 
witliout the assistance (such as it might Deputy 

Judge Advocate; and even with his assfiflfi'ce, will any 
one for a moment pretend to say, or'W^fNil^vtbat the 
court will be able to unravel the la>j^jf||||^ «ef intrica¬ 
cies in which the law of the case is ? If he does, 

lie will bWwoefully deceived: fo||f^|^ gjPeBiet**the know¬ 
ledge of the civil law, in the AdvocaU', (for he can 

seldom have a superior knowledge of it,) the more will he 
be himself puzzled, and puzzle the uninitiated court. 
But I would,for the sake of argumentjgrant that a Judge 
Advocate might be found qualified to expound the tech¬ 
nicalities and mystery of the law; Is it to be expected 
that he will b,c able immediately4o convince an uninitia¬ 
ted court, tlmt law and justice (frequently, so apparently 
toNliil^^onund^ opposed to each other) are one 

^tfhe same thing ? fqr it must be remembered, that the 
oath of the court,is obligatory to do justice between the 
p8ftl#§^ but it cKges not say, according to law ,* they may 
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thorefore say, as ii>any wiser ones have sai»i before tlkern^ 
“ Thisiiiay he law, but it is not justice.” 

In tiio iievt place, as tenfling- to create dissentlons be¬ 
tween coininandirig officers dnd those under them ; for 
1*0 man tolerably well acquainted with huinuii nature will 
[>reteiid to say, that a coiuiuanditig officer’s act and opi¬ 
nion, opposed and controverted by the court, will not 
{generally speaking) occasion that unpleasant feeling' be¬ 
tween the parties whiqh creates discord, in the place of 
that harmony which tlie interest of the service rripiires. 

And again, by lowering the European officers in the 
estimation of their native soldiery, by too unceremoni¬ 
ously subjecting the former to be called before these 
courts upon the most trifling, and perhaps unjust com¬ 
plaints, of the lowest of their menials. Believe rnc, such 
is the result of this measure : our native soldiery are not 
yet sufficiently enlightened, to giveunqualified admiration 
to the broad principle of equal justice to high and low. 

These courts have no power to punish a complainant, 
let his demand be as unjust and malicious as it may : lie 
is subject to no pecuniary loss, in the dismissal of bis 
suit^ no costs accompany it, and no expense atteinis his 
bringing it to issue. Would it not, therefore, be better 
that complaints of Ibis nature against officers,-should be 
left as before, to be settled by the authority of coinmcind- 
ing officers ; and if the parlies should not be satisfied with 
their decisions, then let recourse be had to a court of ar¬ 
bitration, and Tet the defendant be siibjectcd to the dis¬ 
grace of being brought before it: for if the demand be 
clearly just, it is a disgrace to an officer to be brouglit be¬ 
fore the court, ere he would pay it; but at tlie same time 
the court should have some authority to punish biin who 
makes a palpably dUlumest or mil^icious demand. It Iihb 
now become a practice in 'servants to quit tltcir tfiasters 
on the slightest pretence,even withoutgiving them warn¬ 
ing, and without even 'demanding t^eir arrears of wages, 
bringing them, by complaint, .beforea^c^ourt of requests. 
Should things be thus ? We are already, from their com¬ 
binations and conspiracies, Suflkilemly^ in the power of 
this class of the comtnunity: tVUuess Ae triumph over 

2y2 \ 
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Government of the bearers in Calcutta, w^here, thong-li 
their necessaries of life are more niodi ratc than the rest 
of the country(geueralJy speaking), yet have liiey obtaiii- 
<loubIe, if not more than double wages for their labour. 
1 can remember the time in Calcutta, when such an ut- 
toiin)t to raise the price of labour would have been con¬ 
sidered, and treated, as a punishable conspiracy. 

Tiicre is yet another point relative to the jurisdiction 
of these courts, Avhich appears to me to require elucida¬ 
tion. J have been led to believe, and it is generally so 
understood, that they can take cognizance only of suits 
where otie of the parties is an European; yet 1 have seen 
cognizance taken by them where one party was what is 
called a half-caste, and also where one party, though i)f 
European parents, was born in this country. Now it 
appears to me, that the designation of an European, 
strictly and literally s^peaktiig, implies a person born in 
Europe,—that the country of nativity gives the legal de¬ 
signation of the subject: if not, in what aflinily to Eng- 
lun<i docs a person stand, iiorn in England, whose 
father was French, whose mother >vas English, wliosc 
grandfather wasEngllsli, whose grandmother was French? 
and wdmt allegiance cun England claim over a person 
born of English parents, a person who has never set his 
foot ill Eiigiand, and whose parents have lived almost 
from infancy in France^ 

If military ofiicei% are considered competent to tlio 
administration of civil jurisprudence^ within the limits of 
a cantonment, it is an easy step to that of« district, and 
from civil to criminal jurisprudence. To be sure there 
would be some little difficulty when the army should take 
the fields but even this might be obviated, by more edi- 
cicntly officering the army, (a measure that must sooner 
or later taj^^^^e.) A sufficient number of officers might 
then be MK^hind for these purposes, and three-fourths 
of the <»pe^penditure thus be saved to our Honourable 
Mast^jff^hose thanks are certainly due to me for the 
Bugj^^^n of such an enormous saving. 

m. only remains to shew bow such a desirable— 

' Cetera 


.♦v. .. 1 _. . 
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ARTICH$ XII. 

MIF^ITARY CATECHISM. 


Sir, 


Saugor^ December 10. 1827- 


«3 


CoitvincecI that the enclosed short Rpecitnen of a Cate- 
cliisui on 'I'on ens, will prove useful to some youii^^ offi¬ 
cers, I send it to you for publication in your Repository. 
Ji has proved most useful to me. 

Yours obediently, 

A. B. C. 

CATECHISM. 

Vo, 

1 When a regiment tuivancing is ordered to Pass threes to the 
front,” what orderis to be given by officers of companies? 

On which flank of the le((diiJg iile is the officers' post? 

How do they dress? 

Wliicli way do they turn to front? 

>Vlucli way is the wheel into line? 

2 When a regiment retiring is ordered to “ Pass threes to the 
rear/* what order is to be given by officers of companies ? 

Then the four questions aimve. 

3 AVhcn a battalion in front line is to retire through one in a 
second line, and which advances to relieve it, how far is the 
latter to advance ? 

On the word “ Pass threes to the rear/* what order is to be 
given by company officers of the former ? 

How is rooif made for flies to pass through the second line? 
Then the four questions above. 

4 When a first line is to pass through a second, and wliich does 
not advance to relieve it, how near is it to approach before it 
passes threes to the iw ? 

What order is given by officers of oompanies ? 

How is room made for it to pass ? , 

Then the four questions above. 

5 AVhen a battalion in. a second line hi to pim threes through* a 
front line, how far is it to advance betfine it is ordered to 
pass threes to the front ? 

What order is given by tffiloenof comities ? 


pt 




it 


w 
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Sec. So. 

How are openings made in the first line? 
llien the four questions above. 

83 6 Are the intervals in the first line passed^to the right or left by 

the second line ? 

In passing thfees from the right of Gomj^nies, ought officers 
to dress fr<mi the left ? 

In passing threes from the left of companies, ought they to 
dress from the right f 

84 1 In retiring by alternate companies, how are the eyes to remain 

directed ? 

How is the centre company to touch f 

Are ofiiiiers conimanding'companies to bo on the inner flank ? 

85 2 In retiring by idicrnate wings, what are the men to touch to f 

What is the post of the ofiScers of the right wing > 

86 1 Suppose the movementto the right, do officers shift their fiaiiks > 

When do they shift them ? 

In a movement to the left, is sdiifting necessary ? 

What word of command is to be gh'en by officers? and when ? 
What distance must be lost by companies snccessively, if they 
do not wheel, instead of going shoulder ibrwanl ? 

2 How is the line reformed; supposing the column of subdivisions 
or sedions? 

Are the inner shoulders brought forward? 

With reference to No. 4, when are officers to change their flanks? 
What other words (if commund are required to bring the sub¬ 
divisions into lino? 

Supposing the column formed of companies, how is the line to 
be formed again by Echellon? 

May H close and deploy ? 

y, 3 In an advanpe the centre, of which wing do the officers 
change flanks ? and when ? « 

When and how is the interval left by the coioors to he closed ? 
Unless a particular order be given, when a double column is in 
iuar<di, whicli flaidc is to be conridere^the regulating one ? 

„ 4 In reforming line, how is roommade for the eolours ? 

Is the inner Moulder brought forward ? 

When are officers to change flankB ? 

What further o^ers are necessary tor form In line? and when 
are they to be given ? 

May the line be reftrmed by deiptoyment ? ' 

„ 5 In forming to the left w to the right, are the officers of the re- 

* verse divisions to change flanks? and when ? 

,, 6 In forming line on the two centre subdivisions facing to the 

rear, what is done by the named subdivisions ? 

May tins oAntermarchbe done bytiwses? See Sec. 76,No. S4, 
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No. 

When iN>nntermar<'.lui% ou^lit the officen* to halt at the cen- 
• tre fiorjejjnt, allowing their men to pass on, and dress them 
from the centre on their HaviJclars ? Sec Sec- 67, No. 3. 
VVJiiit iortiier commotids are re<tu)red from ofHcers of conipa* 
riies, and when ? 

7 In fomiing line on the rear base facing to the rear, what is the 
duty of the seijeants of the 2d centre KubdiviHions t 
Is the countermarch made as in lastnumher of thiw MictionP 
When the front of these sulMUvwiuiis is clear, how and hy whose 
orders do they move np to their seijeants P 
Do the otlier subdivisions halt, front, and move up P 
In ohut degree of march P 

Ought tlie dank subdivisions merely halt, front, dress P 

1 In rearing from the right, are the oflicen} of the other divisions 
to change flmihs ? See Sec. 66, No. 1. 

Is this necessary, if the movement be to the proper left P 
< )ii shoulders being again brought forward, is it necessary to 
change flanks again P 

()o the column l>eing halted and fronted, w'hich way is it to 
Mheel into line? 

% 

If formation is required on the leading division, need that divU 
sion only l>e fronted ? 

S^iipposing the column of eubdivisions, may they form on the 
right suhdiviidon hy shoulder forward P 
SupjMse the column to be composed of companies, how must 
they form hy Echellon ? , 

May they close on the march, halt, and deploy to the rear? 

S In retiring from the centre in double column, do any officers 
shift their fljmks, and when P 

3 If it be intended to form line to the former rear, how are wings 

to cliangg places P 

May the Subdivisions face by threes P See Ch. 76, No. fit. 
Enumerate the ways by which the formation of line to the new 
front*may Ihi completed. 

4 Should it be reqmred to form line to the former Arout, are aU 

the subdivisimis to coYmtennoroh on their own ground P 
In this case, ft thssdepioyinentto'therefirp 
Should the two centre subdivaiow onl^ conntermardi, how are 
the to form P 

What wordsofoommandamtoWgivonbyoffioenrtofbmi in line? 

1 In moving off in column of divisions, Ac. ^(wn a flank (suppose 
the right), ought tiie hsader ^ the eon^ny to proceed 
toe marker in the reBr,aAdt}i^ give the word »front turn?" 
Need the succeeding dirishms give lh« word "left wheel," be. 
fore they proceed to the resor? , ** 
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Sec. A'o. 

Is not somo ground like to be genenilly lost hy succeeding divi« 
sions P 

89 S Supposing in the right wing, that right subdivisions cover in tite 

left in square, and wVr tvmi in the left wing, is it juiHsible to 
form line by EcheUon of subdivisions? 

,, S Are any officers retjuired to shift their flanks, and when ? 
Which companies form four deep in\r8rds ? 

Suppose double march he ordered for tho rest of the companies. 

do the centre companies oJose by it ? 

Ho%v are the other companies moved into square? 

,, 6 On the caution to reform line, wiiat is done I»y tho front fur«* ? 

What is done by the other fu<*es on the word quick or thmide 
march ? 

„ 7 When a liglit comj»any is detached, and squaie isroquin*d </n 

seven companies, is it formed on the two centre Mddu isnuis^ 
Enumerate the companies required to form the diiVcrcnt 
Suppose a square required on nine companies, cotiqi.uiiv^ 
are required to form certain faces ? 

„ 8 How is a line refiirmed from a sqmire of seven ? 

How is a line reformed fr<mt asqnare of mnecoinpanu'-**' 

90 1 Informing square two deep on tho two centre coinjtariU><( what 

officers change their flanks ? 

,f 2 Preparatory to marching on a named face, w'here are iiio colours 
to move ? 

Is the rear fuc.e to advance two paces before facing about to 
march on the frqpt face ? 

Marching on the front face, how do the subdivisions of the right 
face wheel ? How do those of the left face wheel ? 

Marching on the rear face, how do they wheel? 

M arching on the right face, liow do the subdivisions of tlie front 
and rear faces wheel ? 

Marching on the left face, how do they whea^ ? 

In any' case, how do the temporary rear faces move in marching 
in square ? • . ' 

,, 3 What is done on the order to. ** reform square ?" m 

When there is not room in the square to allow of subdivisions 
wheeling back, what is to be done? See No. 3. 

Should the ground be unfavourable to this method of forming 
square, what other method may be adopted ? 

91 1 On the caution to change front to the rear on the centre, what 

is done by the colours ? 

What by the covering seijeants of the two centre companies? 
What by the two centre companies ? 

Are these companies, after the countermarch, dressed by their 
officers fr^ the inner or outer flank ? 

May this cov^termarch be hy threes ? Sec. 76, No. 24, 
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I't i After ‘‘threes ontwarclB,” which way do the ripht wing compa- 
• iiies disjengay-e iind wheel? 

How fjr siiouhl they pr4tcee<l to the i><»nl before they wheel to 
th*' !ffft ? l>o the text and figure differ ? 

Aftfi “ tlfrees outwards," which >vay do the left wing roinpanieif 
disengjige and wheel? 

On which harnl do Wimpanies pass each other ^ 

'A hat word-! of comniaiid are to he given hy odiia^rn to get into 
their new places in line? 

92 I III changing position on a halted flank company thr 'ving for¬ 

ward the rest t»f the line, (new jiositiou ohii<|ue,) d(»e« the 
flnnk company wheel hack on the outer flank ? 

Do the otliiT companies face by threes from it ? 

** Do oncers shift their flanks ? 

Hou do companies iliKeugage and oountenn«arch ?% Fonn on 
M’^here does the covering llavildar of the named /right halted 
companies take post ? J enmjiany. 

M'^hat wjird of (‘ommand is to lie given hy officers of compiuiies ? 
Hot ween what two companies is there double distance ? 

II (»vv is the. column wlieelcd into line ? 

93 1 When the position is changed on a flank halted company, throw¬ 

ing hack the remainder of the cor}»s, on what flank is the 
named company wheeled track? 

Do the other companies face hy threes towfu'ds it ? 

Do they disengage to the front or rear? 

AVliat words <»f i'ommand arc to be given by officer^ ? 

Oi 1 AVhen position is changed on a central halted company, and the 
lel't is to be thrown back and tltc right forward, which way 
does Uie named conipun}’ wheel biiek ? 

Which way do companies face by threes? 

Which way does the right wing disengage companies ? 
Whicli^ay do left wing cumjiouios disengage ? 

Which wing countermarches? 

Between what companies will there be double distance ? 

How is the w’heel into line ? 

04 2 When it is intended to throw the bade, and the left for¬ 

ward, which way does the centre oompany wheel back ? 
Which way do companies face hy threes ? 

Which way do right wing companies disengage ? 

Whicli w4y do left wing oompaikies diaengage ? ' 

'Which wing countermarches? 

Between what companies will there be double distance? 

How is the wheel into line ? 

In what respect does Sec. 76, Ko* .30, refer particularly to Se^^. 
93, 9S, and 94? 


2 z 
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S'C» 

91 * 

100 

101 


Kfo. 

2 In what respect does Sec. 76, No. 22, refer particularly to Sec. 
92, 93. and D4? See last clause Sec. 9i. 

Wheu a column at half or quarter distance is required to hriii^ 
the rear win^ to tlie front by the successJve march (►f divi¬ 
sions from the rear, are all the divisions faced at once? 

On the cjtution to brinjf the rear winj^to the front, hy double 
files from the centre, what word of command is gi^'en t)y the 
officer of the rear company ? 

In leading the double files from the centre, supposing the co¬ 
lumn left in front, is the officer s post on the riglit or left of 
the leading file ? 

On clearing the front company of the column, what word of 
command docs he give ? 

To which flank (Uk*s he incUne, supposing the«colamn to have 
«tm>d left in front? 


What order is given hy the officer of each other company, on 
being passed by tin? former rear company ? 

What order is given on clearing the front of the column? 

To which ilank do officers incline? 

Does this movement answer for any other than an 0 {>ca or half 
distance column ? 

103 4 In forming grand division squares, on the caution, what word of 

command is given hy officers of right companies ? 

M'here are tlie serjeants to mark four paces from ? 

Is the half distance t«> he advanced by the left companies of two 
pr three deep ? 

What are the words of command for officers of the left compa¬ 
nies? 

Examine the figure (iSd), and state wheUier you observe any 
thing particular in placing the left flanks of subdivisions in 
square. 

Examine the figure again, and ascertain tlie place of the right 
flanks of subdivisions In square* 

Examine also figures 63 A. and 63 B. and s-ate whether the 
game principle is extended to them. 

„ 6 In reforming column, what is done by the right companies ? 

What by the left ? 

,, 6 in forming squares of wingif, where do the seijeonts mark four 

paces from ? 

Is the half distance of two or three deep? See the figure* 

is observed concenung small squares in Sec. 79, No. 6 ? 
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rhc ft>Uowing is the Report, of the Bengal Artillery Select Committee, on 
t>vo experinientfi in blowing open gates with a petard and with a bag 
of ])()wder, as suggested by Lieutenant Colonel Pasley of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Hum Hum, ^22d May 1827- 

Sir^ 

Agreeable to the directions contained in your letter No. 
K)9 of tbe 15th instant, a trial was made of the compa¬ 
rative eft'cct of a petard loaded with 11 lbs. and a bag con- 
aining 50 lbs. of powder, (as laid down in the account of 
Jlolonei Paslcy's experiment,) against two gates similar 
.o those usually met with in Hindoostanee forts. The 
>etard was as nearly as possible of the same tveight and 
limensions us that used in Colonel Pusley's experiment; 
mt the gates were much stronger, and of a better de¬ 
scription, being constructed of three two-inch saul plunks, 
Baking the gates six inches thick. They were eight feet 
ngh, and each leaf live feet broed. One layer of planks 
vas laid perpendicular, the otlicr two diagonally, and the 
KpJjole lastencd together by strong iron spikes, having 
arge heads a4; one end, and being rivetted at the other, 
nicy were Appended to pillars of strong puckah ina- 
(Qnry by m^^ssy inron hinges, and a bar of eaul six inches 
itquare, connected with two pillars at the top, and against 
lirhich the gates shut, while another bar of the same di- 
nensions, fixed across the centre of the gate, and let into 
puckah masonry a foot on each side, kept them closed. 
t'Each gate, including hinges and cross bar, weighed 
wt. 4 lbs. The petard was first fired, and blew tlie 
tesopeu in good style. One half was completely thrown 
i^wi); the other drew the upper stkpie, and stood about 

jj|ree quarters open. 

% 


2^2 
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Jilowmg open Gates, 


Some ]>art of the and crof's-bar was thrown ins ide, 
the <listaiice of from 20 to dO yanls, and the* slieet of iron 
fixed to the umler part of the wooden bed, about 12 yurd^; 
the wliole of the wood, (excepting^ tiial iminediatel)- under 
the inoutli of the petard,) thougli originally rivetted to the 
iron ])late, being thrown to a much greater disianee, and 
in direct coittrary dircetion. 

splinters from the petard and a])paralus w’erc 
many, and embracing an arc of nearly i80 degree's, were 
thrown from 50 to I 70 yards, and with such force, that at 
about the latter distance, the top of one of the j)rops wiih 
its eye-bolt (both iron) striking against tlio iij)()er part of 
a inauV thigh, fractured the hone severely. 

The bag of powder was next exploded, but the gate 
was not forced open. From ihe clfect, iiowever, of'^he 
50 ibs. there is little doubt but 20 or 30 lbs. more >yoitId b<‘ 
eflVcIual, d'bo staples were considerably drawn, at»d ihc 
masonry much shaken and cracked, while the bar was 
split from one end to the other. 

The different ? esult of this and Colonel PasleyV < .\p<*ri- 
juent is easily accounted for, in the different constnudiou 
of the gates. The petard meeting with more resistance, 
acted more generally than in Colonel Parley's experiment; 
and the powder, though sufficient for a common barrier 
gate, had not the power required to force one of this de¬ 
scription. 

The masonry being repairable at a trifling expense, the 
Committee strongly recoiuiuends the experiment being 
repeated with a bag of 80 lbs. of powder; as besides the 
inconvenience arising from its weight, the splinters 
thrown out by the petard, and the time^qui^ed to fix it, 
irender It extremely dangerous. 


Dum Dum^ 7th June 1827. 

Sir, 

'With reference to your letter No. 67S> of date 29th 
ultimo, and ih cotitinimtion of our report of the 29lh May 
9ast, on the experiment of blowing open gates, we have 
to acquaint you, for the Information of the Boanl, that the 
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irvti tliis rnornintif with a bag conta'iiiitig 80 lbs. of gmi 
Ifowtlt r was alieiidetl with complete success. 

Th^' gate (ihe same as used iu the fori^r experiment)# 
was enrircly thrown down, and three of four iron sta¬ 
ples on \>'hich the hinges of the gate rested, wrenched 
Jroin the puckah masonry. The gates were thrown 
forwardahoul four paces; and the splinters, of which there 
were a great many, from that up to sixty, spreading con- 
sid<-ral)l\, one piece indeed (about 5 feet iu lengtli) was 
preeipiluted lull oik’ hundred and twenty pacc^. No frag- 
ments svvrv thrown back ; uiul a storming pari}, advanc¬ 
ing iinincdiaiely after the explosion, uinler cover of the 
>iMokt*, rnh^ht enter willi little chance of fiinling o])pOKi- 
tiou. 

it h:i^, in onr opinion, a decided preference over the 
pi tard. 

^ "nog to rofer our rc^aders to the plates annexed to this number 
t‘f out- /t«'posif(»ry. fur a vieu of the gates, as taken aft'T **arh of the ex- 
jM'rijne)>ts aho\o ailudod t«i; to which u friend has enahled us to add, one. 
of .1 ^inidar e\:]ierunenl made at Madras, conducted by the Select Com¬ 
mittee oJ military otfioers there. 
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Atiam-. ' ii. I'ri.i'Ii's. .1 . 

A’nTm'', (nau« Aiilat?, Hfli ?>rai!oon^. 

l!a:*Vi'a J- ('oTniiMn-.iiH;; INojumts, 

AMh>I<i u-(.u. Alajar (hmicuiI Sil John 

r».Mtoii, M.'jor r.vkh'.h Dfjpitry (Quarter Masfi'r G< 
l}arn*‘ll. A. ^ ( •'*j‘ '•^frvi>n\ 

jlarua''!. r. K. K ■). C\\\\ r\i .'0 

JhHiiur, M >joi\ VV. Rriii. I).-puty Commissavv of Ordnance, 

liavh’j, 11 oMoi'.iliif.' \V'. 

IVniticl!. h'catiMiaal S. W. Aridlerv. 

HuMuijilt, Capliiui r-dward, Hut ■.»* AHillory. 

}5u»-L'^>, liteuleu:ud~(/oloin‘.l .Itdiii Audivw, ArHlhrf. 

Wild, I/iuuienani-CntoMcl W. C. f.. Cinna. fiiintwan, Prov. Baft 
liiuu'j CapLaiii Jtiuicsij Corn;n,uid»u«jj 3d il(/r$e. 
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Boole. Tiieulrnanf A. 2H Regiment Nafive Tnfanfry. 

• BrittriHge, Captain R. B. 13ih Regfiment Native Infantry. 

Bums, Captain James Glencaini, Assi^lanf CommiMsarv General* 
BuiTOU"h '5 Captain W'm. Fort Adjt. and Brijj, M.ijor Allahabad. 
Biirrnuofhs, LiButcnaiit i.cwi< Arlilhny. 

Burrowcs^iculo iant Cosby, 40th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Caldwell, Captain 11. Snppriiilendenf, Mysore PniK'cs, 3tc, 
Campbell, Major C. il. Aiient. tor Guti (.^l^l*ial»e^, iSte. 

Campbell, Captain G. N. C. Iloisc Artillery. 

Campbell, Lieutenant A. Artillery. 

, Cautley,Tjicntenant P. T. Assi.»^ant SujXirintcndcnt, Booab Canal. 
Cheek, G. N. Kt>q. Civil Surgeon. 

Chief Secretary’s Ofiice. 

Cooper, Lieut.-(!olo«el Gcorofo, 64th Regiment Native Iiifiuitry<. 
Corrie, The Venerable Archdeacon 
Crawfurd, Captain G. H. Nagporo Service. 

Croxton, Lt.-Co!. t’oniUl. W. 46tli Regiment Native Infantry. 
Cunlific, Lieutenant-Colonel R ]J. Commissary Goneiai. 


Darvall, Lieutenant R. 3tth Native tnfantry. 

Bay, Lieutenant K. F. Artillery. 

Bebude, Capldin U. Kxerutive Ollicer, Fortress of Allignrli. 
Bickaon, Alajor R L. 15lb Regimeul Native Infantry. 
Birksoh, Captain, R. (\ Artillin’y. 
i)'Oyiy, Captain T- Artillery. 

Bunlo|>^ Majrfr Vy. 5‘*(t Kegiment Native Infantry. 

Kbliart, Lieutenant B. W. Siib-Assi«tant Commissary Goncrak 
Biphiuslone, Honorable J. R. Civil Service. 


torbes, Captain W. N. in charge of Mint Machinery. 
t'uUon^ Captain R. B. Gun Carriage Agent Futtegnrh. 

. t* 

Gnrbctf, Lieutenant H. Horse Artillery. 

Gardner, Lieuteimnt-Rolonel W. L. Local Cavalry^ 

Garstin, Lieutenant IT. 10th Light Cavalry. 

Gfif'des, C||ltain W. Supt. 11 orse Artillery Depot Dum-Dum. 
Girard, Surgeon J. G. 1st Nusseree Battajion. 

GL^ort, Licut.-Colonel W. R. Commanding Ramghur BattalioUt 
GtfvidX) Captain G. E. Horse Artillery. 

Gowap, j S btaio E. P. Corny, of Ordnance^ Cawnpore. 
Grahq,^Kmptaiii C. Horse Artillery. 

6 aiJ £i, R. N. r. Esq. Civil Service. 
nlWoU,:Lieut.-Colonel J. S. %%d Regiment ^atird Infantry. 

JP. and G. Indigo Planters Juanpore. 

Regimoiit Native Infantry. . 
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Home, Cnptrtiii *T^iIni, Rriiratlo Major, Cawnyjore. 

C/uplain \V, Dppiity Judjjo Ailvopatp (itoirral, Cawnporc 
Jlo'iirh. JI. Snrifoon, SOth Hp^iiiient Nalivo liifanlrv* 
lliinirrcy. if. Arlillcry, 

llunloi. c.H. Major Supl. S(ud, (’cnU’al Provinces. 

C'aptniii J. C. IIopm! Arlillpiy. 

Kennedy, Captain C. P. Cominandin<^ Ist Nusscrco Baflalioti» 

lia T(niclic. Lieutenant P. Major of Bri;^ade, Buudlccund. 

Liston, 1) Ivst|. 

Lovvis, C.ipiain J, T. 2Rth Rejjimont Native Infantry. • 

JjUinsilcii, CapUui T. Horse Artillery. 

Macfrronor, Colonel J. A P. Deputy Military Audilop GeiteraU 
Maclipod. c. B. lini^adic'r A. Coinmaiidant of Artillery, 

IMsicviiie, Lieutenant AV. J. Arlillcrv. 

}V]aiiiina)U Lu'nlenaiitAV'. 11. Horse Artillery. 

IMeLood, f.ieul.-( ol. 1). Kni^iiieers. 

Mole.life, Bart. Sii C, T. Civil Service. 

Niclioll, Jjicutonant T. Horse Artillery* 

O'Halloran, c.u. Brigadier J, Commanding at Barrackpore. 


ParltvT, C iptahi S. Auenl for (Lni Allahabad. 

Pa.^nlo^•. Captain \V. U)(li Re^mitMit^Vun’is i^f^try. 

Paltini, c.» Colonel K. IHlb Reoinient Native Jwfintry. 
Polwliele, LieuU’nani, Tlioiiias 42d Regiment Native Infantry, 
Pdwney, M.ijor U. Siiperinlendant Tangent Seale and Model SupU 
Price, Brigadier General Janies, t'omnianding Benares Division 

Richards, c.b. Licufenanl-Colonel-Comraandant W, 

Kickotls, Movifaunl, Civil Service. 

Robwfs, Lieutenant R. G. Deputy Commissary of Ordnancd. 
Roopc, Lici#.-L olonel B. 49th Regiment Native Infantry. 
Rutherford, Lieutenant, H Artillery, 


Seyer, Major R. T, Nivani^s Service. ( 

Shadwcll, Licut.-f'oir J. A, (h)ininanding Purneali Provine!' 
Skinner, Lieutenant James, Skinner’s Horse. 

Smith, Captain Lucius 11. 6th Light, Cavalry. 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. 61sL Regiment Native Infantry 
Somerville Lieutenant J. T. :'/)>( Regiment Native Infantry. 
Sotheby, Captain F. S. Nizam's Service. 

Stark, Lieutenant-Colonel H* Horse ArtilUlt^ 

Stratton, A. Surgeon, 2d Light Cavalry. 

Swiney, LieuU-Colonel G. Principal Couitpiksary of Ordiume*^ 
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4 ^winfon, G. Ksq. Civil Service, , 

''' ‘ inant, Captain J. Assistant A<ljutaut General Artillery, 
ouisoi^, Captain («. Kn^iiicers. 

I nbrell) Captain T. Artillery. 

Tiininvs, Lieutenant 11. Hoaso Artillery, 

Torckler, Lieutenant P, A. Artillery, 

Weston, Lieuf.-Colonel F. A. 351h Ilegimeiit Native Infantry, 
Whish, Lieut.-Col. W. S. Artillery. 

White, Lieuteiiant-C. 11. 8tli Light Cavalry. 

%Vilkie, CaplHtn Jatiics, Clothing Agent 1st Division, 

WiUon, 11 II. Kkq. Assay Master Cailcutta Mint. 

Wilson, Brigadier F. P. Connnanding Uajpootanah Field Force. 
Winfield, Lieut- J. S. Comniandiug Kelbrmed Bliodaul Contingent 
Wood, Captain Ji. J. Uuisu Artillery. 

Young, James, Esq. 


Calcutta:^Sauuel Smith and Co:^3isT Decembeh 1837« 








